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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE great defire that has been very ge- 
_ nerally expreſſed, for having the Acrr 
CULTURAL SURVEYS of the Kincpom re-printed, 


have been received ſince the Oxicinar RerorTs 
were circulated, has induced the BoarD or A- 
GRICULTURE, to come to a reſolution, of re- 
printing ſuch as may appear on the whole fit 
for Publication. It is proper, at the ſame Time, 
to add, that the Board does not conſider iefelf 
reſponſible, for any Fact or Obſervation con- 


 - tained in the Reports thus re-printed, as it is 
impoſſible to conſider them yet in a perfect 


State; and that it will thankfully acknowledge 
any additional Information which may ſtill be 
communicated: an Invitation of which, it is 
| hoped, many will avail themſelves, as there is 
no Circumſtance from which any one can de- 
rive more real Satisfaction, than that of con- 
tributing, by every poſſible means, to promote 
the Improvement of his — 


N. B. Letter to the Board may be addreſſed to $; * 
* * Bart. the Prefi co, M. P. London. 


with the additional Communications which 
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ö 3. The wealth 1e be derived from its fireams, rivers, en- 
5 nils, inland navigations, coaſts, and fiſheries: And, 
4 The mans ns of promoting the improvement of the people, 
in regard to their health, their induſtry, and morals, 
| founded on a fatiftical furvey, or a minute and careful 
inquiry, into the actual ſtate of every parochial diſtrict in 
. 


- 


vi) 


Under one or other of theſe heads, Every point f re: 


| portance, that en tend to prdtadte the graeral happineſs of = 
great nation, ſeems to be included. | 


Inveſtigations of ſo extenſive, and ſo . a nature, 
muſt require, it is evident, a conſiderable ſpace of time before 
they can be completed. Differing indeed in reſpects 
from each other, it is bettet perhaps that they ſhould be under- 
taken at different periods, and ſeparately conſidered. Under 
that impreſſion, the Board of Agriculture has hitherto directed 
its attention to the fitſt point only, namely the cultivation of 

the ſurface, and the reſources to be derived from it. 


That the facts eſſential for ſuch an inveſtigation might be 
collected with more celerity and advantage, a number of intel- 
ligent and reſpectable individuals were appointed, to furgiſh the 
Board with accounts of the ſtate of huſbandry, and the means 
of improving the different diſtrifts of the kingdom. The re- 
turns they ſent were printed, and circulated by every means the 
Board of Agriculture could deviſe, in the diſtricts to which they : 

| reſpectively related; and in conſequence of that circulation, a 
great maſs of additional valuable inforthiation has been ob- 
tained. For the purpoſe of communicating chat information 

to the Public in general, but more m to thoſe counties 
the moſt intereſted therein, the Board has reſolved to re- print 
the Survey of each County, as ſoon as it ſeemed to be fit for 
publication; and among ſeveral equally advanced, the counties 
of Norfolk, Lancaſter, and Mid-Lothian, were pitched upon, 
for the commencement of the propoſed publication. When all 
theſe Surveys ſhall have been thus re- printed, it will be attend 
ed with little difficulty, to draw up an abſtract of the whole, 

(which will not probably exceed two or three volumes quarto) 1 

to be laid before His Majeſty, and both Houſes of Parliament; 
and afterwards, a general Report, on the preſent ſtate of the 
| country, 


* ; 


; Geil) arranged, according to the various fie contiefted 
— „ e 


1. An account of the bag of bs own. partic 
* county; or, 


3 
— —— OED 
which it is divided; or 

8. An arranged len of information on agricultural fub 

fl other N Board fince its 

| And this information relpefting the flate of the kingdow, * 

e 


- P, 4 
. 1 


and after fully —— the ſubjea, the following form was 


pitched upon, as one that would include in it all the particulars 
which it was neceſſary to notice in an Agricultural Survey. 


As the other Reports will be re: printed in the ſame manner, 
the reader will thus be enabled ta find out, at once, where any ” 
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\ SECT. I.— Tillage. 
Se 2.—Fallowing. 
WATT . 3.——Rotation of Crops. 
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ster, — theit 
Seed, Culture, Produce, &c +. 
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VIII. Graſs. 
Stcr. t.—Natural Meadows and i 


| 2.—Artificial Grafſes. = 
3.—Hay Harveſt. 
„ 
IX. Gardens and Orchards. EK 4 >< 
X Woods and Plantations: - | 
XI. Waſtes; p 
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dune ef wheat.) 


| 1. Preparation, [= 
2. Sort, | 54 | 
e 
Barley. Oats. Beans. Rye. Peaſe. Buck-wheat. 
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Car- | A 
XIV. Rural ane D. „„ 


Appendix. 
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XI. Live © Stock. 


i Hr . and their Uſe in N 
compared to Oxen. 


SECT. I.—Labour—Si 
of Labour. 
1 3:—Proviions. 
xv. Politica Ee onomy, as conneQed with, or 
ffecting Agriculture. OT) 
Scr. 1... 
Ka nals. 
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„ EL b 
Xx T: Obftacies to . . gene- 
ral Obſervations on Agricultural n and Police, . 
XVII. Miſcellaneous Obſervations. r 


"Seer." 7. —Agriculturdl Societies. 0 
2.—Weights and Meaſures. 


mne of Improvement, and che Meaſures 


calculated for that Purpoſe. 
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| PERFECTION 3 in duch n wende wes 
"4 any body of men to obtain at once, whatever may be the extent 

of their views, or the vigour of their exertions. If Lewis XIV. 
eager to have his kingdom known, and paſſeſſed of boundleſs 
power to effect it, failed ſo much in the attempt, that of all the 
provinces in his kingdom, only one was ſo deſcribed, as to ſecure 
the approbation of poſterity ; it will not be thought ſtrange, that 
2 Board poſſeſſed of means ſo extremely limited, ſhould find 
it difficult, to reach even that degree of perfection, which per- 
haps might have been attainable, with more extenſive powers. 
The candid Reader cannot expect in theſe Reports more than a 
certain portion of uſeful information, ſo arranged, 2s to render 
them a baſis for further and more detailed inquiries. | The a- 
01 6 
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* See Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. vol. ii. p. 122, 128, edit. 175% -p 


The following extra® from that work will explain the circumſtance above 
alluded to. 


„Lewis had no Colbert, nor L,ouvois, when about the year 1698, for 
« the inſtruction of the Duke of Burg y, he ordered each of the inten- 
i dants to draw up a particular deſcription of his By this means 
* an exact account of the kingdom might have been obtained, and a 
<« juſt enumeration of the inhabitants. It was an uſeful work, though all 


+. *%. + % L 4 


« the intendants had not the capacity and attention of Monſieur de La- 


moi de Ba ville. . Aer executed 
_ © in regard to eyery province, as it y this magiſtrate in the account 
« of Languedoc, tbe collection would u 

* monuments of the age. Some of them are well done; but the plan wae 
e irregular and imperfe&, becauſe all the intendants were not reſtrained 
to one and the ſame. It were to be wiſhed, that each of them had given, 

© in columns, the number of inhabitants in each election; the nobles, the 
citizens, the labourers, the artiſans, the mechanics, the cattle of every 
« kind; the good, the indifferent, and the bad — 4 all the clergy, regu- 
« lar and ſecular, their revenues, thoſe of the towns, and thoſe of the cam. 
* nities. : 


„All theſe heads, in moſt of their accounts, are confuſed and imper- 
* fe&; and it is frequently neceſſary to ſearch with great care and pains ts 


find what is wanted. The deſign was excellent, and would have been of 
« AE Dora we nat e 
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JN the courſe of an \ adre to the Board of 4 
1 ture, when it firſt aſſembled, on the 4th of Septem- 
ber 1793, I took an opportunity of ſtating the meaſures 
which ſeemed to me the moſt likely to promote the ob- 
: jede of that inſtitution; and ſubmitted to the confider- 
ation of the Board, whether the firſt obje& ought not 
to be, to aſrertain fafts, without which no theory or 
ſyſtem of reaſoning, | however plauſible, could be de- 
pended on; that for attaining ſo important an object, it 
_ would be neter to examine into the agricultural ſtate 
of all the different counties in the Kingdom, and to in- 
quire into the means which, in the opinion of intelli- 
gent men, were the moſt likely to promote either a ge- 
neral ſyſtem of improvement, or the advantage of par- 
ticular diſtricts; that by employing a number of able 


men for that purpaſe, by circulating their reports pre- 
vious to their being publiſhed, and by requeſting the 


additional remarks and obſervations of thoſe to whom 
ſuch communications were ſent, it was probable, that 


no important falta or even uſeful on, would eſcape 
notice. 


The plan thus chalked out hiring been ironed of ? 
by the Board, it was immediately ſet about with every 
poſſible 


5 (CY) 

poſſible degree of energy. Among other inte] ligent 
individuals nominated for that purpoſe, Mr Robertſon 
at Granton, near Edinburgh, was appointed to take a 
ſurvey of the county of Mid-Lothian. Thoſe who have 
had an opportunity of examining his original Report, 
uill ſee the pains which he took to fulfil the objects of 
his miſſion. As ſoon as his Report was printed, it was 
circulated throughout the county, for the purpoſe of 
obtaining additional information ; and though, from 
the want of the privilege of ſending and receiving pack- 

ets duty- free, (a privilege which, it is hoped, the Boarg 
_ will foon obtain, for the want of it impedey : all its o- 
perations) the circulation of the Report was attended 
with conſiderable difficulty and expence; yet, on the 
whole, fuch a number of copies were returned, with 
valuable additional obſervations, as to induce the Board | 


to form an opinion, that the work * now be 1 ren- 
dered fit for publication, | 


There i is every reaſon to believe, Fay the accounts 
of the other diſtri, in the kingdom will ſoon be & | 
qually complete; in which caſe, a greater maſs of agri- 
cultural knowledge will be collected, in a ſpace of lit- 
tle more than two years, than probably can be found 
in all preceding pyblications on the ſubje& of huſban- 
dry; ; and thus the foundation will be laid, for a gene- 
ral ſyſtem of improvement, on that beſt and ſureſt of 
all, foundations, a knowledge of facts. | 


Next to collecting information, the improvement of 
a country muſt depend upon rouſing a proper ſpirit of 
exertion, in order that the information thus accumu- 
| lated may be put into action. By the happy conſtitution 
of this country, and the wiſdom of its laws, proper- 
7 is better ſecured here than perhaps in any other 
ſtate 


CY 


« xv ) 15 
ſtate that ever exiſted, which 3 is a great 
ſpur to exertion. Nut the Legiſlature ſeems to have 
truſted too much to the beneficial effects of that ſecu- 
rity, and to think that no other encouragement or ſpur 
could be neceſſary. Fortunately, however, a new fyſ- 
tem has commenced. Parliament has already — 2 
to vote ſome aid for the improvement of huſbandry 
The Legiſlature has at laſt taken the plough and the 


make any uſeful diſcovery likely to be of ſervice to A- 
griculture, have now every reaſon to expect attention 


to their claims, and that encouragement which their g 
diſcoveries may be found to merit. OS 


Where both {kill in agriculture, and a ſpirit of | im- 


3 provement, exiſt, there can be but one thing wanting, 


namely, capital. There is little riſk, however, of any 


. deficiency of that nature in theſe kingdoms, unleſs our 


capital ſhould be diverted from its natural means of 
employment, domeſtic improvement, to remote and fo- 
reign ſpeculations. The beſt mode of preventing fuch 
a deviation ſeems to be, to make the kingdom known to 
itt inhabitants, and to point out the benefit which they 
may derive from improving it. Such are the objects of 
| theſe inquiries; which, ſo far as they concern the 
county of Mid-Lothian, ſeem to have made conſider- 
able progreſs, and indeed to have reached a very con- 
| hiderable * of perfection. MO Re. A . 


ſpade under its immediate protection; and thoſe who 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 


6 
MID-LOTHIAN. 
8 I. 
GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND 


CIRGUMSTANCRS, 


82 E e 7. — and Extent. 


THE COUNTY or ——— or Miw-Lornrax, „ 5 
fituated between $55? 395 and 55? 59/, of N. lati- 
de and between 2 360, and 3* 33, of lon. W. of Green- 
wich. It extends along the ſouth ſhore of the frith of 
Forth, its northern boundary, for about 12 miles from E. to 
W. but expanding gradually as it ſtretches ſouthward; its 
ſouthern line, ſkirting the counties of Selkirk, Peebles, and 
Lanark, is about 36 miles, ſo that the mean length of this 
county, from E. to W. may be about 24 miles; and as its 
mean breadth from N. to S. may be about 15 miles, the ex- 
tent altogether may amount to about 360 ſquare miles; that 
is 230,400 Engliſh, or 183,240 Scotch acres*, the com- 
mon meaſure uſed in this county. Of this, one third part 
may be eſtimated as $ the 8 of hill, or . inac- 
Tn | ceeſſible 
* The Engliſh acre contains Es each, and the 


Seotch acre 5760 ſquare yards of 37 inches each; hence the proportion Wer 
twyeen the Scotch and Engliſh acre is very SO as 5 tO 4. 


There are indeed ſeveral others altogether unconnected with 
them, and with one another, but which are inconfiderable, ES 
either with reſpect to their height or their extent, 
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ceſfible to the plough ; and two thirds, or about 120,000 


Scotch acres, in tillage, in paſture, or in wood... The total 
number of pariſhes in the County is thirty, excluſive of the 
capital, 1 in which are ten. 


8 E Cr. »—Dis OY - 


4 


This County may be divided i into the Upper, or Hilly, and 


the Lower Diſtrict. The former may be arranged under two 


principal diviſions, the Morefoot hills, and the Pentland hills. 


The Morefoot hills, in the S. E. corner of the county, 
form a mountainous diftri&t of about 50 ſquare miles. They 


are the moſt elevated in Mid-Lothian, being from 1400 to 


1850 feet in height above the level of the ſea. There are 


ſeveral dales or valleys interſperſed among them, conſiſting of 
very good arable land; a great many even of the hills them- 
ſelves have been in cultivation, and very fine crops of oats 

are ſtill produced a great way up their ſides, which in good 
ſeaſons come to tolerable perfection. The paſture on the 
| Whole is in general found to be ſweet and healthy, which has 

made them to have been long eſteemed as fine ſheep walks, 


and the ſtock bred there accounted ſuperior to the moſt part 


of hill-fed ſheep in this country. This whole hilly diſtrict is 


generally denominated Cala Water, from the name of che _ 
principal ſtream, 


The Pentland hills are situated nearer the middle of the 
county approacking within ſix miles of the ſea, and about 4 
MT 3d Edinburgh, the capital. 'They do not occupy ſo 
— an extent as the hills of Morefoot, not exceeding 40 


ſquare miles ; neither are they ſo much elevated, the higheſt 


not exceeding 1609 feet; yet, from their local ſituation, ad- 
joining to a flatter country, they have a more formidable ap- 
pearance; and from their bleak and barren aſpect, are na- 
turally more gloomy and unpleaſant. 


The low part of the county is exceedingly diverſified in its 


appearance and quality. The moſt level part of the lands, 
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as well as the richeſt ſoil, is however generally to be met with 
on the northern fide next to the ſea, where there is a ſtretch 
of about 15 or 16 miles from E. to. W. and of 6 or 8 in 
breadth from N. to S8. containing a tract of upwards of 50,000 
Scotch acres of arable and fertile lands, in which are inter- 
ſperſed ſeveral ſmall hills, Arthur's feat, Blackford hills, 
Craiglockhart, '&c. which add to the natural beauty of the 
country, without much diminiſhing its value ; as they yield a 
conſiderable rent from the fine paſture with which they in 
general abound. Farther up the country, and to the 
hills, there is a ſtill greater extent of plain country; which, 
being not only much higher fituated, (from 600 to goo feet 
above the level of the ſea, ) but alſo having in general a great 
northern expoſure, it becomes very unfriendly to vegetation, 
although the natural qualities of the ſoil are far from being 
defective; for even there, in ſituations that are well ſheltered 
by plantations, or which have a ſouthern aſpect, there are ma- 
ny fertile and rich ſpots, even to the very verge of the hills. 
There are however in this upland diftrict, many extenſive 
. = 
* and rung never will. | | 


Sxem: 3-—Olimate. 


: Midna lying nearly as far north = lets: $60, might 
well be ſuppoſed to be naturally cold. Nevertheleſs, the cli- 
mate on the whole is far from being unfriendly to vegeta- 
tion. Exceffive cold and extreme heat are alike unknown. 


It is the inconſtancy rather than the ſeverity of the ſeaſons, = 


ble is the weather in general, that hardly a fingle week is of 
the ſame uniform tenor; and very frequently the fame day is 
| known to diſplay a viciffitude of temperature of the moſt op- 

poſite tendency and effect. There is however a general ſtate 
of weather that takes place according to the different ſeaſons 
of the year. Snow ſeldom falls upon the low part of the coun- 
ty before the firſt of December, and is rarely later than Chriſt- 


mas. The tune of its continuance is however very uncertain 5 
B 2 


which the huſbandman has to guard againft : indeed ſo vari- 


luges of rain, particularly unfavourable to the grounds at that 
time, which being either under immediate tillage, or but re- 
cently ploughed, are liable to much injury from ſuch -ſuper- 
abundant moiſture. June, though enjoying the longeſt days 
of the year, is often remarked for the chill cold of its morn- 
ings, which, being ſuch a contraſt to the noon-tide heat which | 
| ſucceeds, has the effect to nip and blaſt the yet young and 
tender ſhoots of corn, unable to withſtand ſuch contrariety of 
weather, July and Auguſt are the warmeſt months, and would 


tive degrees of heat and cold which- prevail in the different 


colder, but alſo expoſed to a greater quantity of rain. 
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in ſome. years it lies 10 weeks, and in others not three days. 


Three weeks is reckoned a moderate length for the form to 


laſt, the name by which a great fall of ſnow is denominated. 


In January and February the weather is exceedingly un- 


certain; ſometimes calm, clear, fine growing weather, 
but more generally hard froſt and ſnow. In March and 
April, eold froſty mornings ſucceeded by warm ſunfhine 


through the day, is the general ſtate of the weather, by which 
the wheat fields very frequently ſuffer. In May, cold piercing 


caſt winds frequently prevail, often attended with heavy de- 


fo — interrupted by the thunder ſhowers which are 
prevalent at that ſeaſon. In September the weather appears 
to run into extremes; in ſome years there is hardly a ſhower 
through the whole month, and in others it has been rainy al- 
moſt every day. October, November, and December, ate in 

general pretty ſimilar to one another; heavy rains with inter- 

vals of calm moderate weather ſucceed in rotation. 


— will ſhow in a more explicit manner 


the ſtate of the of Mid-Lothian, as well with regard 


ropo on of fair and rainy weather, as to the reſpec- 


months of the year. They are taken from obſervations made 


in eight ſucceſſive years, from 1785 to 1792, incluſive, in 
the immediate vicinity of Edinburgh; and from that circum- 
| ſtance muſt be held as Rating the climate ſomewhat more fa- 


vourable than it is, in the greater part of the county, the 
higher grounds in particular being not only ſome degrees 
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10 this * nite to each —_ b reſpeAively, Column 
1. ſhows the number of rainy days on an average of eight 
Fears. Col. 2. the average quantity of rain in inches deep. 
Col. 3. the greateſt number of rainy days that took place 
monthly in eight years. Col. 4. the leaſt ditto. Col. 5. the 
greateſt quantity of nnn. Col. 6. the leaſt 
ditto. 


The greateſt mumber of rainy days in any of the 8 years a | 


bove, was in 1789, the number being 222, producing how- 
ever only 23,92 inches deep of water. The greateſt quantity 
of rain was in 1792, being 36.8 inches, tho' there were only 
185 days of rain. The leaſt quantity of rain that fell in any 
of theſe eight years was in 1786, when there were only 9.62 
inches ; and alſo the ſmalleſt number of rainy days, which 
was ny 136 *, 


TABLE 


7 In rainy days are not included, fog, miſt, or ſuch ſmall rains as eannot be 
eaſily meaſured, but which are very frequent in this country, ſo that the cli- 
mate is ſtill more humid than from the above table would appear. 
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the common occurrences in huſbandry. Spring corns, as oats, 
| beans, and peaſe, are generally ſown from the middle of Feb- 
ruary to the middle of April, barley during the whole month 
of May. The hay harveſt is in July, and corn harveſt from 
the 2oth of Auguft to the middle of October. The wheat 
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thermometer in which the freezing point is fixed at 329, and 
blood heat at 969. Col. 1. oppoſite to each reſpeftive month, 
ſhows the degree of heat at noon. Col. 2. the degree of cold 

at ſunriſing at an average of 8 years, from 1785 to 1792 in- 
cluſide. Col. 3. the higheſt degree the thermometer has at- 
| tained to, and col. 3. the loweſt point to which | i has * 


during the faid period. 
The climate may be ſtill farther judged of Rem the date of 


ſeed time is commonly during the months of October and 


November, though ſometimes, when on ſummer-fallow, as 
| early as the iſt of September, and in other inſtances as late 


as —— vith very — ſucceſs. 


Edinburgh, and Gentlemen's ſeats, all over the county, are 


tations. Theſe add fill more to the embelliſhment of the 
ſcene from the manner in which they are diſpoſed ; not in ex- 
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SECT. — and Sur face. 


The ſoit is much diverfified. It is not eaſy nns 
which is moſt prevalent, clay, ſand, loam, or gravel, as they 
are all to be ſeen in the ſame farm, and frequently in the 
ſame field, with many variations of quality, which are likely to 


be improved by the effects of cultivation and manure, till per- 


haps, in the end, the whole may be reduced in no ſmall de- 


gree to loam. One remarkable circumſtance may be obſerv- 
ed here in the ſoil, though by no means peculiar to this coun- 
ty, that the lands hanging to the north are almoſt always the 
moſt fertile, producing better crops than thoſe which have a 
ſouthern expoſure. 


The ſurface of this county varies. Almoſt the whale of it 


may be ſeen at once from the ſummit of Allermore, the moſt 
elevated of the Pentland hills to the north. Its waters may be 
traced by the fringe of wood with which their banks are gen- 


erally ornamented. The numberleſs villas in the vicinity of 


ſeen beautiful and diſtinct, each in the midft of its own plan- 


tended and thick plantations, which turn a country into a fo- 


reſt, and throw a gloom upon the proſpect ; but in clear and 
diverſified lines, in clumps and hedge-rows, or waving in clouds 
on the brows of hills and elevated ſituations, uſeful as well as 
ornamental; protecting, not injuring, cultivation. In fact, 
; Mid-Lothian, when viewed on a fine ſummer day, from al- 
moſt any of its hills, diſplays a proſpect of as many natural 
| beauties, without being deficient in thoſe embelliſhments which 
ariſe from induſtry and cultivation, as perhaps can be met 
with in any tract of the ſame extent in Great Britain. The 


expanſe of the Forth, which forms the northern boundary, 
and which is here from 6 to 10 miles in breadth, adds high- 
iy to the natural beauty of the ſcene; and the capital, ſitua- 
ted upon an eminence adjoining to an extenſive plain, riſes 
n to the and gives a dignity to the whole. 
mn 
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which is unequal, irregular, and inclined to every point of the 


ceffible, and ſome have been excavated to the depth of 26 
fathoms below the ſea mark. It is not aſcertained for what 
period of time coal has been wrought in' this county, but in 
one particular eſtate, (Pendriech, in the pariſh of Laſwade, ) 
it muſt have been above 200 years. The quantity at preſent 
_ thrown out muſt be very conſiderable. In the pariſh of Laſ- 
wade it is ſtated at an tons 8 valued at the pit- 
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Deſcending from the hills to the low country, the ſurface, 


which had the appearacne of an uniform plain, undergoes a re- 


markable change to the eye. The fields are laid out in vari- 
ous directions, according to the natural figure of the ground, 


compaſs. The moſt part, however, of the land lies upon a gen- 
tle ſlope, either to the N. or the 8. in banks which are ex- 


tended from W. to E. all over the county. This inequality 


in the ſurface contributes much to'the ornament of the coun- 
try, by the agreeable relief which the latte mane whthe fo ? 
the change of objects; while the univerſal declivity, which pre- 
vails more or leſs in every field, is favourable to the culture 


OY SACIPESIERULS water which 


falls from the Heavens. 


* 


ssen. ine and reh 
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— Muſſelburgh, in a direction from 8. W. to 
N. E. near 15 miles in length, and from 7 to 8 in breadth , 
the water of N. Eſk flowing nearly in the centre. It is chief - 


that the coal is wrought, and there it confifts of from 20 to 
25 ſeams, partly on edge, and partly flat, from 2 to 10 feet 


ickneſs, that have been uſed, moſt of which are very ac- 


head 
„The faQts i in this ſection are | ts chiefly from the Statiſtical Account 


of the different pariſhes in the county. 


+ Suppoſing only one half of this coal acceſſible, — of 
furface to contain one ton of coal, the amount, in whole, would be 162,000,000 
tons; ſufficient to ſerve Mid-Lothian for 800 Jears to come, at its 12 rate 


of 1 


8 


89 


ee 


the whole, which I ſhould apprehend to be neatly the propor- 


on the 8. E. by Middleton, Chri 
alſo to the 8. W. by E. Calder; at none of which places has 
coal yet been found. The quantity burnt muſt be great. 


FF 
[ 


of Collinton; and Craigleith, in the pariſh of St Cuthberts : 
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ry of Craigleith, and are believed to be fuperior ICY 
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Pennycuick, likewiſe petrifactions, and beautiful ſpecimens of 
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head, at about L. 6500, and, when delivered in Edinburgh, at 
double that fur. Suppoſing this pariſh to furniſh x-6th of 


tion, it would amount to — —— 
to L. 395000. 

Limeſtone is likewiſe abundant; and although » — 
portion of it lies in the ſame tract with the coal, yet much of 
it appears in other ſituations; — nearer to the hills 

an, and Fala, and 


In 
Libberton pariſh alone, 160,000 bolls of ſlacked lime are annu- 


ally ſold. There are probably four times that quantity in the 


county, the * — cannot WI Gin 


L. 16,600: 
'Free Stone is all had in greatplenty andafacuilicy that 


is excellent. The principal quarries are at Hales, in the pariſh 


the former, onte unrivalled for building, as it ſtill is for flag- 
ſtone: the latter, from its ſuperior whiteneſs, and ſuppoſed 


| durability, has of late been mate in tequeſt. - Thoſe ſplen- 
did buildings, liker palaces than private dwellings, of which 


the New Town of Edinburgh is compoſed; owe much of their 


| ſuperior elegance, to the beauty of thoſe exterior materials. 
The fix columns in the front of the New College, each of them 


-onfiſting of one entire ſtone, 23 feet by 3; are from the quar- 


of the kind in Britain. 
PPP 


county, and are applied to building as well as paving of ſtreets; 
to which laſt purpoſe they ate peculiarly applicable, and 


ſerve not only for the uſe of the town of Edinburgh, but has 


alſo been tranſported, in conſiderable quantities, for paving the 


fireets of London. Millſtones are produced in the pariſh of 


marble : any conjefture as to what may be the value of the an- 
nual produce of theſe quarries muſt be very uncertain ; it is 


however faid, that the y_- ſales of the Craigleith quarry, at 
EE time- 


 certained, 1:ſhpuld. furpoſe that free one alone has, at a 


where the ore is of ſuch à riehneſs as to produce 8-Cwt. of 
iron the ton. Gems are very rarely met with. The Arthur- 


The miniſter of Rath found - (hell marle in his glehe;3 and it 


4 AY | banks, 
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buildir was going on rapidly, wis:L.30 weekly 
at an average. 1 do not avouch this to be a-faft, but I be- 
lieve it tube ponboblle, bd mere. mee demand 


— — the county: ac quar» 
ries that were: reſorted to beſides this, and from the quantity of 
Time uſed. for building, which has been pretty accurately aſ- 


— The. ones kinds would probably never execed in v. 
lue above L. 3e a 
— — — 1 ariſh 


does not appear that it abounds to any conſiderable extent. 


Iron is much more frequent, particularly in the — 
coal, and along the ſhore from Leith weſtward, to Granton, | 


ſeat pebble, a ſpecies of jaſper, is perhaps N 


is gathered; and even it, to a very limited extent. 


In regard to foſſils, there is certai 


ly marle eee 


is ſuppoſed that an extenſive meadow, belonging to Mr Mac- 
night of Ratho, the ſurface. of which is peat, has marle at the 
bottom. The meadow near Edinburgh, formerly a lake, but 
at preſent formed into walks for recreation, or health, to the 
inhabitants of that city, has ſhell marle in it, which, notwith- 


ſtanding the abundance of other manures, might be well 
* the attention 441 the ö in the 1 
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ihe fireams of this county are all ee lebe. The 
term rever is never applied; the greater being called waters, 
the lefler, burne. The principal waters are the following: 
Almond water, which forms chiefly the weſt boundary of the 
mixe, between this county and Weſt-Lothian, is not very 
large; yet as it flows for a conſiderable way through a flat rich 
en. it is very pt, in pat. or land floods, to overtop its 


8 


el 


the crops of which are hetice frequently ſwept to the ſea. The 
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| Hills, the latter from thoſe of Morefoet. Boch of theſe, after 


and ornament the face of the country, but ſerve alſo, by the 
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banks, by which great damage is done to the adjoin 


water of Leith is of ſtill lefs magnitude. Its whole courſe does 
not exceed 20 miles, but it lows in à deeper channel than 
the former; and for the greater part, its banks are finely frin- 
ged with wood. It has alt the way à cotifiderable deſcent, ſo 


as to ſerve for the turning of mills, of ieh there are a great 


many of different kinds erected upom it. The Efk is the moſt 
conſiderable water in the county, and alſo the moſt 'beauti- 
ful. It is formed of two others of the fai name, the North 


flowing ſeparately for 22 or 15 miles, unite together under 


the common naine of Eft, weir Dalkeith, about 3 miles and a 


half from their inffux to the ſea at Maſzelburgh. During almoſt 


their whole courſe, both befure and after their junction, they 
glide in a deeply indented channel, worn out of the ſolid rock, 
delightfully ſhaded with wood. The north Eſk in particular, 
Z is remarkable for the romantck beauty ofits banks, asit lows 

by Roſlin, Hawthornden, Laſſwade, Melville, and Dalkeith. 


| Theſe are the chief rivers which flow to the north. The 


Tyne, which takes an eaſtern direction through Eaſt-Lothian, 
riſes in this county, mne 
its courſe, beautifully ornamented with wood. 


by the Herriot adn Lage, 


The Gala, augmen ac} / 


1 which runs to the ſouth. It riſes in the 
= limb of the Morefoot hills, and after a courſe of a- 
| 1 I 5 miles, falls into the Tweed below Galaſhiels. About 
1᷑0ð miles of its courſe are in the county of Edinburgh. With 
hardly a ſingle ſhrub to ornament its banks, this is, neyer- 
 theleſs, a beautiful meandering ſtream, rolling its pure, limpid 
waters rouge a narrow _ en in oy b hills on 


either ſide. 
Such are the inch rienkets; which not: only diverſify 


D 2 conſi- 


* The word Eſk is . from the Gaelic, in which language Ef, or 55, 
means quarter. Hence U/quebaugh, the water of life. 
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conſiderable fall which they in general have, to turn the ma- 
chinery of the various mills erected upon them; in which 
view they are of much importance to the agriculture of the 
county, With reſpeck to navigation, they are of no moment 
whatever; as hardly in any of them is it p able t 
ploy even the ſmalleſt boat. In the Gala and in the Eds, 
there may be conſiderable numbers of trout ; but very few of 
theſe, or of any other fiſh, are to be found in the other rivu- 
Jets. The q of falmon is alſo very limited, and chiefly 
confined to the Eſk at Muſſelburgh, where the, fiſhing is e- 
ficeped to be highly rented at I. 24. a year. A= 
the Gala from the Tweed. 8 
The advantages which this county derives from its vicini- 
ty to the ſea gught Alſo to be mentioned, though they are ſo 
apparent as to require no particular i ſtration. The propo- 
ſed canal from Edinhurgh to Clydesdale, ſhould it be carried 
into execution, will be of immenſe advantage to both the 
counties of Lanark and Mid-Lothian ; not only as opening an 
eaſy means of copveyance, for the different products at pre- 
ſent in the country, but alſo from the yaſt quantity of coal, 
ironſtone, limeſtone, &c. that may be procured from the 
lands adjacent to the propoſed traft, and which are at pre- 
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SIXTH CLASS. 


. L. 260 Scothof eakittion; (320 in 
number,)it would be tedious to ſpecify the particulars; fo we 
ſhall only mention, that the total valuation of this claſs is 
L. 12,43t 19s, 4d. of theſe more than one half (168) lie in 
R 


SEVENTH CLASS. 
Hoſpital Landi, We. 


1. Mendel Holphal, Edinburgh, 1. 4763 38 % 
2. Watſon's Hoſpital, ditto, - - 1873120 
3. Town x3" Sag 13467 6 


4. The King's Park, „ WT; 
6. Trinity. Hoſpital, Edinburgh, „ 08.69 


7. The Archbiſhop of St Andrews, 4378 68 
8. The Town of Edinburgh for the Calton, 458 18 7 
9. Seaman's Hoſpital Leith, - 450188 
10. Craigcrook Mortification, >... a0 0: 
| 11. Orphan Hoſpital, Edinburgh, 33 10 
12. — „ 13 4 


— — 


L. . 16,628 4 4 


— 


20 of firſt claſs, . 78,76 18 LC: 
23 of ſecond claſs, 37,628 14 2 

49 of third claſs, 28,834 1 114 

49 of fourth claſs, 13,639 4 10+ 

67 of fifth claſs, 9,135 6 
320 of fixth claſs, 12,431 19 4 
12 of ſeventh claſs, 10,628 4 5 


542 


Total, L- 191,054 | 3 4 


3 This 
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This valuation appears to have been taken in 1649, by 
Commitfioners appointed by; the Scotch Parliament; theſe 


| Commiſſioners took an oath, binding themſelves to uſe their 


beſt endeavours to obtain right and true informatiori of the 
whole rents of the reſpective counties allotted to them, and 
theſe for the three Lothians: were directed to convert the rent 
payable in victual in theſe ſhires into money, at the follow- 
ing rates, viz. wheat at 11 8. 4#d. bear, rye, and peaſe; at 
8s. 10+d. and oats and meal at 7s. q d. ſterling, the boll, 
rates little more than, half of the fiars of Mid-Lothian for that 
year (vide Wood's Ancient and "Modern State of the Pariſh 
of Cramond, p. 100.' a work highly eſteemed for enligh- 


tening reſearch.) The total valuation of Scotland is about 


L. 3,872,600 Scotch, of whick L. 192,054, 38. 9 d. is a frac- 
tion more than the twentieth part; and Mid-Lothian ranks 
as the ſeventh of the 33 Counties into which Scotland is di- 


vided; the ſhires of Fife, Perth, Roxburgh, W Aber- 
deen, and Ayr, being ſuperior in valuation. 


From the moſt probable calculation that * be 0 the 
proportion bf the old valued rent, to the preſent real rent, is 


nearly L. g Scotch of the former, to L. 7 ſterling of the hat- 
ter; but, for a more minute ſtate of this, the Statiſtical Ta- 
bles, and obſervations therewith connected, are referred to. 


Property in Mid-Lothian has of late undergone many fluc- 


| tuations; nearly two thirds of the whole county have been 
transferred by ſale during the courſe of the preſent century. 


Within the laſt ten years, in the pariſh in which the Avthor 


of this report reſides, and in two adjacent ones, 2925 acres, 


the valued rent of which amounts to L. 647% 108. Scotch, 
ſold for L. 147,192 fterling. Doring the ſame period, one 

gentleman .purchaſed property in this county, rated at 
L. 4240 3s. 8d. Scotch, price not known; another paid 
L. I 30,590 ſterling for eſtates whoſevaluation is L.6604 1 75. 3d. 
Scotch; and the Marchioneſs of Titchfield acquired the noble 
eſtate of Hatton, rated at JL, - 3393 148. 7d. — for 

L. 84,004 Sterling *. — 


* The total kd rent has fold is L. 16,386 15. yod. Scotch, and the 
ies L. 361,692 8: erling, which is about L. 22 Sterling of price, for 


OF MIDLOTHIA X. 33 
There are, however, ſome families ſtill remaining in this 


county that lay claim to high antiquity, and not a: few who 
W —B agoin> ou; ft 


$2 ti 85 


The Duke of Buccleu oh, our much-reſ] pected Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the firſt both in point K. rank and extent of 
__ valuation i in the ſhire. 8 
The Marquis of Lothian. 
The Farls of Dalhouſie, Morton, a Roſebery. | 
Lords Somerville and Torphichen. 2 
The families of Foulis of Colinton, Niſbet of Dean, 
Clerk of Pennycuick, Inglis of Cramond, 13 
Dick of Fountainhall, Baird of Saughtonhall, Dalrym- 
* of Cranſton, and Dick of Preſt guſſeld, —Baronets 
of Nova Scotig. 188 X 
' Thoſe of Dundas of Arniſton, M. P. Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, the — Repeelentathve in Par- 
liament for the county. 
| Borthwick of Crookiton .. ce * 
Wauchope of Niddry, a r of Edmonfton. 
Howiſon of Brachead. 
Watſon of Saughton.. 
Little of Libberton. 
Craig of Riccarton. _ by 
Trotter of Mortonhall. FER | 27850 
Scott of Malleny. 5 
Law of Lauriſton. 
Wilkie of Rathobyres, and | 
* «by D % Hamboraden. 


1 1 - 


. * 5 . 43K * L 1 | ö * 5 
7 J — A 2 ; g 4 pol W 5 1 & g kt 2 ; > * 
* 4 N : ; . 


each pound Scotch of valued rent. At the ſame rate, the whole county of Mid- 
Lothian, valued at L. 191,054, 3s. 9d. will be worth L. 4,203,192 A | 
and Scocland ahogether, I. 855 Neo. | 


9 Repreſentative of the very ancient and moſt n family of Borth- 
wick, Lords of Borthwick, who at one time had immenſe poſſeſſions in this 
county, which were afterwards greatly diminiſhed through their oppoſition to 
the Uſurper and democratick tyrant Oliver Cromwell. See the Statiſtical Ac- 
cpunt of Scotland, 1 13. Borthwick Pariſh, N 
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ern 104, and principally 
confiſt of reſpectabie proprietors, ho, though inelined to ſup- 
pr the cables Lam ad Goren of their country, 
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There a are other reſpets, befides the mere income enjoyed 
by each individual, in which landed property may be conſi- 
dered; for inſtance, the proprietors may be, x. Conſtantly 
Nat or, 2. Occaſionally reſident only; or, 3. Generally 
abſent. In Mid-Lothian, fortunately, a very ſmall propertion 
of the county is poſſeſſed by conſtant abſentees. 
Landed property, alſo, may either be ftriftly entailed, or 
may not be ſubject to 1. reſtriction of that nature. It is be- 
lieved that 3-$ths of the whole valuation of the county is 
entailed, or tied down to a particular deſtination of heirs, 

e propo eee Ds 


Tands emailed, ſuppoſed, 


— — 
— —  — —— 
—— — ä CCC ,‚«— 
— 
4 


3 * 76,000 0 0 


* N 21 | 121,054 3 9 
— — — 


Ten — 2 296,954 3 39 


* 


: Lands, alſo, may either be in the poſſeion of carport 
bodies, or of . individuals. 3 


The proporti ion in Mid-Lothian i is as follows: : 


Valuation 

Hoſpital and town 5 lands, coding lands 0 * 
longing to the Crown. . 10,628 4 5 

_ Property of N individuals, £9 180,42 $ 19 4 


#4 191,954 3 2 


As the greater part of the proprietors of this county Saber | 
are, or have been, in the arwy, the navy, or employed in the 
numerous and reſpectable departments of the law, in the va- 
rious offices of the revenue, in banking, or in commerce, there 
are but few of them who have leiſure to apply to agriculture ; 

a therefore 


of diſcernment, and of intelligence in rural affairs, the tenants 


nants being harraſſed and diſpirited, the land itſelf ſuffers in 
the perpetual conteſt between them, and the frequent chan- 
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therefore PUTT commonly let to huſhandmen, who 
farm them on leaſes. This is the caſe with perhaps eight ninths 
of the whole; the only grounds retained by the proprietor 
2 — incloſures around the manſion- 
houſe, commonly kept in paſture ; or, in ſome caſes, a few a- 
cres [Þn eliags, —— — experiments in 
huſbandry. Even the houſe and gardens are frequently let 
in leaſe, the owner finding himſelf accommodated in ſome o- 


ther place, more ſuitably to his taſte or circumſtances. 


The connexion between landlords and tenants ſubſiſts here, 
for the moſt part, on an amicable footing. The former pay 


a due attention to the intereſts of the latter, act towards them 


in a friendly manner, and exact their rights with lenity and 


moderation; whilſt the tenants retain and cheriſh a reſpect 
for the lord of the manor, which is ſeldom violated, but in ca- 

| ſes, where they are uſed with harſhneſs or ſeverity ; which 
does indeed ſometimes happen, although it is generally, i in ſuch 


caſes, not eaſy to decide which of the Parties is * in the 


15 wrong. 


en hive hive e und 


; appointed, who tranſacts the whole buſineſs with the tenants, 
letting the lands, writing the leaſes, and receiving the rents 
and who is generally bred to the law, and reſides in town. 
Much depends on the perſonal character of this ſteward, both 
as affecting the welfare of the tenants, and the proſperity of 


the eſtate. Under the, adminiſtration of a man of affability, 


are encouraged, and the lands are cultivated with zeal ; ; with a 
factor of a contrary diſpoſition and oppoſite alli, the te- 


ges he occaſions. 


8E * 2—Tenures. 


Lands held either as freehold, or in fey, (the latter 8 


7 bling i in many particulars the Engliſh copy-holds,) are the 


two principal tenures known to the law of Scotland, burgage | 
and allodial holdings being comparatively of mal extent, nor 


is 
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is there any, it is believed, of either of thoſe tenures in Mid- 
Lothian. Of the 542 different eſtates above enumerated, on- 
ly roa are freehold, at leaſt to the extent of Parliamentary 
qualification. The others, chiefly of ſmall value, are held, not 
immediately from the Crown, but in feu of private W 
ſubject generally to a very moderate 
tirely deprived of uy COLLIN WES the bull of political 
* | 
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abounds, belonging to the different Noblemen or dignified | 
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SECT. — if r wo 


Ts county has an uncommonly brilliant appearance, 
from the e with which it 


and opulent gentry, whoſe reſpective palaces, caſtles, and vil- 


las, in general beautifully incircled with natural woods or 
plantations, adorn and highly embelliſh the face of the coun- 


try. To enumerate the whole, conſiſting of ſeveral hund 
would be too tedious ; noe. conkd che welter of this report 


pretend to a deſcription of them that would be intereſting ; he 
will merely ſtate, that the moſt princely edifices, pertaining 


to the nobility, are; the Duke of Buccleugh's at Dalkeith ; the 


Marquis of Abercorn's at Duddingſton; the Marquis of Lo- 
thian's at Newbattle ; the Earl of Morton's at Dalmahoy ; 
the Earl of Dalhouſies at Dalbouſic Caſtle, and Lord _ 

erville's, at Somerville Houſe. 


Among the leſſer Barons and gentry, 3 We 


x Sir John Clerk; Arniſton, the Lord Advocate; Melville Caf- 
tile, Mr Secretary Dundas; Weſterton, Col. Callendar ; Ox- 
"*eaford Caſtle, Sir John Dalrymple ; the Craig, Mr Inglis ; 


riſton, Mr Muir; Bellvue, Mrs Gen. Scott; and Beach- 


wood, late Gen. Leſlie ;—may rank as the firſt, for the ele- 


gance of the architecture, and ornamental diſpofition of the 


plantations and ſurrounding grounds. 

Of ancient edifices fallen into decay, the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed are, Roſlin- Caſtle, once, and for long, the ſplendid reſidence 
of the chief of the ancient and princely Houſe of St Clair; 
' Craigmillar Caſtle, a royal manſion; and the Caſtles of Borth- 
wick and Chrichton, formerly pertaining to chiefs of the ſame 
names, celebrated in Scottiſh Hiſtory. 


SECT. 


45 


_ farmers on an eſtate ſhould be cooped up in the ſame village. 

| ſettle, each in the midſt of his own farm, in a manner much more to the ad- 

vantage of the farmer, and more favourable to the embelliſhment of the 
country. This has, however, been productive of no little grief of mind to 

the declaimers againſt the preſent times; who never perceive any thing in an 
alteration but what is ruinous. They deplore the remains of the farm houſe, 
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8 E c r. 2-— Farm Houſes and Offices, and Repairs. 


A Fulmer mode.” as it * here called, conſiſted formerly 
of a ſet of low buildings, in the form of a ſquare. One ſide 
was occupied by the maſter himſelf, whoſe habitation was 
compoſed of two or three diſmal apartments, on an earthen 
floor, having a low ceiling, and a few diminutive lights. On 
another fide ftood the barn, in which the roof-timbers, from 


| the idea of giving more ſtrength, were built into the wall 
from the foundation; the wall itſelf not being more than 5 


feet in height. Oppotite to the barn were the ſtables, and 


the byre or cow-houſe. The ſtables were totally without 
diviſion, and the horſes fed in common; but the neat-cattle, 


lefs paſſive, were each confined to their ſtakes. The cottages 


occupied the remaining fide : in the midft of all lay the dung- 


Hill. Theſe buildings were made of turf and ſtone alter- 


nately, or with ſtone and clay for mortar = the roof of 
thatch, or of thatch and divot (turf or ſods,) intermixed *. 
The farm houſe and offices ſtill, are generally diſpoſed in the 
form of a ſquare : in ſome caſes open at the fide oppoſite to 


* It was alſo very common, in times {till more remote, to have a number 


of theſe farm houſes placed together in à village, generally in the vicinity of 
the laird's houſe or caſtle, the more readily to ſerve for his protection, or ro 
prote& one another from . 3 
was infeſted. | 
Among the many improvements which have been made in the ae cus | 
tury, it is none of the leaſt, that the internal police of the kingdom has become 
more effective. The bands of robbers and ather vagrants have been extirpa - 
ted, private property more completely protected, and the peaceful inhabitants 


of the country, have been enabled to apply themſelves to their vocations in ſe- 
curity, and without alarm. It has become no longer neceſſary, that the whole 


in the different villages, and the ſuppoſed conſequent depopulation of the 


country ; never adverting, that the inhabitants are only removed to a better 


ſituation than what they formerly enjoyed. 
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OF MID LOTRHIAN. 5 
he houſe; and i in others bounded by a low wall, or a ſet of 
ſheds. The houſe is generally two ſtories in height; the 
apartments commonly 5 or 6 (beſides kitchen, dairy, larder, 
&c.) finiſhed in a neat ſtyle, with a proper elevation of ceil- 
ing, and diſpoſition of light. The barns are uſually 20 feet 
wide, the walls 8 or 10 feet high; the length in proportion 
to the fize of the farm, holding from 50 to 100 bolls of corn 


in the ſtraw at a time. They are commonly divided into two 


parts at leaſt, that different kinds of grain may be threſhed 


at once: in ſome inſtances there is a loft above the threſh- | 


ing place for holding corn. | 
In the ſtables the horſes are put up into ſtalls, , generally 


two horſes together; in ſome ſtables each horſe by himſelf, a 


practice not ſo common as it ought to be. Milch-cows alſo, 


in a few inſtances, are kept in ſeparate ſtalls. . In farms where 


no wanterers | are kept, the dunghill is placed behind the ſta - 
| bles, out of view ; but otherwiſe, a regard to conveniency 
ta lace of that refinement, and the ſtraw-yard with the 


cattle are retained in the middle of the ſquare as formerly, 1 


with the improvement of a free paſſage to the houſes, de- 
fended by a wall. 


The whale buildings oe of ſubſtantial det roofed | 


uſually with tyle, except the dwelling-houſe, which is com- 


monly covered with blue ſlate. Some people, indeed, till re- 


tain the thatched roof, but which, being not only much dear- 


er than tyle, affording greater ſhelter to vermin, and more li- | 


able to fire, is generally going into. diſuſe. The expence of e- 


the farm : the tenant who occupies the greateſt extent of land, 


or pays the higheſt rent, is underſtood to require not only 
more extenſive offices, but that his dwelling-houſe ſhould be 
more commodious and elegant. A year's rent of the farm 


may be eſtimated to be the common allowance for building 


the houſes ; which, in the low part of the county, may amount x 
to from 300 l. to 400 l. 


. ——__ ——_— - 2 — 
_—_— ” — — 


—_ 


+ Lean cattle kept in winter, for the purpoſe of conſuming the ſtraw and 


making manure, and which generaly increaſe a little in value beſides. 


recting farm houſes is regulated generally by the extent of 
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Nepairs are, in almoſt all caſes, done by the tenant, who, 
getting the whole houſes in a habitable condition at his entry, 
is taken bound to uphold them, and leave them in the like 
order at his removal. 


SECT. 3.—Cottages. 


| The cottages were formerly very mean ; the walls (byilt of 
mud and ſtone) would have been unable to ſuſtain the pon- 


derous roof of thatch and divot, had they not been very low, 


and well propt up with very clumſy buttrefles of unhewn 


| ſtone. The inſide was ſtill more exceptionable. The lumm, or 


chimney, of a diſmal aſpect, erected againſt the end-wall, by 


Its unaccountable width, took up a great proportion of the 


hut. While this was intended to give a free paſſage to the 


ſmoke, which it generally failed to accompliſh, on the other 
| band it ſerved to admit a great deal of rain. An additional 


light to that of the chimney, from a flit or bole in the wall, 


made up the whole architecture of the building. At preſent, 1 
cottages are conſtructed of good maſon work, ſeven or eight 
feet high in the walls, and neatly thatched with ſtraw: in 
ſome caſes with a ceiling, and timber-floor ; a refinement, 
which, in the preſent ſpirit for convenience and embelliſhment = 
is likely to become more general. The fize 16 or 18 feet 

ſquare, which is found ſufficient to hold the furniture commo- 

_ Gioully. They arc generally built at the diſtance of 100 or 1 50 
Fards from the farm houſe, ſeveral of them together in a row. 

The expence of erection from about Tol. to 1 15. each, and the f 


rent 208. or 255.f. 


—— — 


neee eee eee made 


work, 25 8. and materials. Tyles, 40 s. the 100; a rood of tyle-work 10s. and 


the materials. Timber (fir) 18. Is. 3d. and 18. 6d. the cubic foot, according 
to the quality. Lime 18. 2 d. the boll in town; at the kiln, gde. 
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tury ago, that ſome people thence imagine, that the popula- 
of habitation, from the villages to the towns, ſhould occaſion 
an extermination of the inhabitants; or, that a ſyſtem of ocC- 
cupation, which not only admits of a greater proportion of 
the crop to come to market, but beſides, greatly increaſes the 
product itſelf, ſhould diſcourage the propagation of mankind. 


in general an induſtrious, intelligent, and reſpectable body of 
men. The extent of their poſſeſſions has been already taken 
notice of, which being not greatly different one from another, 
admitted of little room to arrange them into claſſes ; but as 
cultivators of the foil; a diſtinction may be obſerved, and a 
_ Uiviſion naturally takes place. 
the town the greater part of the lands are cultivated, not by 
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MODE OF OCCUPATION. 


8 ECT. - of Fartis,— Character of the Farmers, c. 


Size of Rida "HE farms here, with regard to extent, are 


not greatly different from one another. 


Few are much leſs than 10 acres, and not many amount to 


300 of arable land +. They -are perpetually fluctuating, : 
and in ſo many inſtances are larger than they were half a cen- 


Cbaracter of the Farmers. The Farmers in this county are 


In the immediate vicinity of 


actual — but what may be more properly termed Spe- 
= i . culators 


_—— 
—_ 


—_ 


+ I do not here include, under the rank of farms, thoſe ſmall poſſeſſions of 
4 or 5 acres which are to be met with in many villages, in the hands of fmiths, 


carpenters, or other mechanics, in which the cultivation ſer ves only to dit- 
tract the attention of the occupier from his proper prof ſſion, and to expoſe : 


the wretchedneſs of his exertions in huſbandry. A large garden, however, for 


raiſing potatoes, and every kind of vegetables, and even fruit trees, and where 


kives might be kept, is a ufeful * to a * cottage. 
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condary object ; their chief employment being ſtill what was 
their original profeſſion, as bakers, brewers, inn-keepers, or 
ſome other diſtinct occupation; and who are oftener to be found 
in their town lodgings, or in their compting-houſes, than in 
the midſt of their farm, attending to the operations of huſ- 
bandry. One certain effe&, which the ſpeculations of this 
claſs produce, is, that the rent of land is raiſed above its na- 


by, they are enabled to afford more rent, and in fact give 
more than an actual farmer, whoſe ſole dependence is upon 
huſbandry, is able to pay; while their exertions in agriculture, 


in diſappointment to themſelves, for want of that unceaſing 


their other avocations prevent them from beſtowing. 


buſineſs, have yet bad ſuch a ſtrong inclination for rural occu- 
pations, that they abandon their former employment altogether, 


_ profeſſion, than thoſe who have been brought up in it from 
their infancy. They are, however, at the firſt outſet more lia- 
ble to error or miſtake, from the want of practice; but their 


norance of the minutiae of the art; and as they have been at 
ſome pains to acquire a knowledge in the theory of agriculture, 
and hence eſtabliſhed their ideas on rational principles, they 


their labours, if judicioufly performed, tho? often in a new and 


ever very limited. 
Another claſs, of which the number in this county is con- 


culators in agriculture, people with whom farming is but a ſe- 


tural level; for, as they have always ſome other buſineſs to live 


„„ .cn nn „„ 


tho' in general founded on good principles, commonly end 
attention which is indiſpenſible to good cultivation, but which | 


Another diſtinct order of farmers, it may be obſerved, con- 
fiſt of thoſe, who, having been originally in a different line of 


and betake themſelves, wholly and without reſerve, to farming 
of land, as a profeſſion.. This claſs forms the moſt intelligent 
and moſt accurate of huſbandmen. Like converts in religion, || 
they have more zeal, give more application, in ſhort, have fev- 
er prejudices to ſurmount, and more enthuſiafm for their new 


indefatigable attention makes more than amends for their ig- 


moſt commonly in the end make a diſtinguiſhed appearance; as 


experimental channel, feldom fail of being crowned with ſuc- 
cels. The number of cultivators of this deſcription is how- 


ſiderable, 
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whom ſome individuals having, by fortunate occurrences, or 
more commonly by dint of great induſtry, — ſome 
ſmall property, are ambitious of raiſing themſelves above their 
former level, by ranking in the ſuperior claſs of huſbandmen. 
Of the theoretical knowledge of this order not much can be 
expected. Even deficient in common education, their ſucceſs 
depends alone their unremitting induſtry and original 
habits of economy, but which, in their moſt laudable endea- 


vours to meliorate their condition, has produced ſome exam- 


ples of cultivation that are an honour to the country. 


the original ſtock of farmers; thoſe who have inherited the 
profeſſion from their fathers, and who have never been in a- 
ny other line of life. Theſe, in all countries, form the great 
| body of the huſbandmen ; and it is chiefly from their profeſ- 
ſional character, that the ſtate of agriculture may be judged 

of. In this county, about 3-4ths of the whole farmers are of 
this claſs ; and whatever truth there may be in general in what 


ſpeculative and ſpacious writers on agriculture frequentlyallege 


about the ignorance or obſtinacy of common farmers, as regu- 
lating their conduct entirely from the practice of their forefa- 
thers, it does not apply at this time to them, as they do not 
appear to have omitted any requiſite exertion to bring the 
knowledge of their buſineſs as faſt forward, as to keep pace at 


leaſt with the other arts ud ſciences, which — 


: nation have fo rapidly advanced 1. 


Their ſituation, in this county, is indeed — to im- 


Z provement. In the near neighbourhood of a great town, they 


may have opportunities of acquiring knowledge, which thoſe 


- * 8 . 


| It is even to be doubted, if in any age or in any country, the practice of 
agriculture has been in blind conformity alone to the maxims of antiquity. 
In the moſt unpoliſhed diſtricts, there are generally good reaſons for the pre- 


ſent practice, in the preſent circumſtances, independent of the reſpect due to 


old maxims; but theſe local circumſtances are commonly overlooked by pre- 


judiced or ſuperficial obſervers, and hence the ill-founded and iniſcrinainate 
cenſure in which they indulge. 
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in their younger days acquire a liberal education is obvious; 
and they are not negligent of that advantage. They alſo 


mix, at an early period of life, in ſociety, and hence acquire 


ſooner the habit of tranſacting buſineſs with eaſe and with 


accuracy. They have likewife the advantage from being in 
the vicinity of the town, of reading the works of the moſt 


celebrated authors, from the many extenſive libraries in cir- 


culation; and, in particular, (principally from that circum- 
ſtance) the writings on agriculture are very generally known; 


even newſpapers are had here on more eaſy terms than at a 


greater diſtance, and when people have a turn for ſuch a- 
muſements, the knowledge they hence derive is confiderable. - 


They do not, however, confine themfelves merely to read- 


ing the theories of writers on huſbandry, which are often 


ſpeculative and viſionary ; but very frequently make excur- - 


ſions in perſon to the neighbouring countics, where there is 
any probability of ſeeing improvement, or of gaining infor- 


times, one, or all of thoſe various extenſive fields of ſpirit- 
ed huſbandry, Eaſt Lothian, the Merſe, and Northumber- 


in England, in the view of obtaining more accurate intelli- 
_ gence of the various ſyſtems of -huſbandry as there practiſed. 


The valuable county reports, publiſhed by the Board of 
A griculture, a will greatly * to . ſuch uſeful excur- 


fions. 
The diverſion of Carling - 0 | which from to be an entertain- 
ment peculiar to the ſouth of Scotland, was formerly much 


practiſed by the farmers in this . Whole pariſhes 
—_ were 


at 2 diſtance cannot. The facility, ib inal they may 


mation. Very few of them but have explored, at various | 


land; Stirlingſhire, the Carſe of Gowrie and Angus; and | 
many of them have travelled to more diſtant counties 


* Thoſe who may not have heard of the nature of this game, are here- 


by informed in general, that it conſiſts in heaving or puthing a ſtone from 
40 to 60 lib. weight, with a poliſhed bottom, on a track of ice, to a cer- 
tain mark, at the diſtance of from 40 to 60 yards. The neareſt the mark 
gains the game; which, though ſeemingly a ſimple operation, requires no 
littJe dexterity, as well as ſtreygth, to accompliſh, *© 
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frequently, pariſh againſt pariſh would contend for the vic- 


Britain. 'They do, indeed, attend them at the rate, perhaps, 
of two days in fix that they laſt ; but even this is chiefly in 
the view of meeting with one another, and to talk over 


: 
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were in uſe to meet at one time and place to this game ; and 


tory, with all imaginable keenneſs. In addition to the enter- 
tainment ariſing from this athletick exerciſe, it was common 


| for the parties to reſort in the evenings to ſome neighbour- | 
ing tavern, where they indulged pretty freely in the joys of 


the bowl; and which appears indeed, to be, in ſome degree, 
neceſſary as a reſtorative, aft the peculiar fatigues of the 
game. Owing, perhaps in fome meaſure, to the exceſs in 
this point, to which they were liable to go into; the game 
itſelf is now falling into diſuſe; but it is chiefly owing, in the 


| country parts, to this 'circumſtance, that the farmers, who 


were the chief hands in it, having now conſtant employment 


to their ſervants in winter, as well as ſummer, have leſs leiſure 


to attend to ſuch ayocations ; and, in the progreſs of improve- 


ment, among other alterations that have taken place on the 
face of the country, moſt of the lochs and ponds, where the 


this diverſion are reduced to have recourſe to the rivers on- 
ly where, beſides not being ſo acceſſible, the ice itſelf is 


more liable to be interrupted. 


The Edinburgh races, which take place annually | in dhe 


ſammer, though” they may give entertainment to the rabble, 


and profefled jockies, afford but little amuſement to the in- 


dauuſtrious part of the community, who have not yet entered 


into the ſpirit of that. ſpecies of diſſipation. The farmers 


* here, in particular, have not that reliſh. for them that might 


be expected from their profeſſion, and which indeed forms 
a characteriſtick mark of the fame claſs of men in South 


their common affairs, or to ſerve them as a pretext for rid- 


ing through the country, to ſee who has the beſt improved 


fields; for ſo little do they enter into the true jockey ſpirit, 
that it may be confidently aſſerted, that not ten guineas, a- 
mong the whole community of them, is betted during the 
whole ea of the races in a ſeaſon. The Englith jockey may 


exclaim 
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| exclaim againſt this infipidity of taſte, and probably does hold 
it in all imaginable contempt ; but let it be adverted to, that 
there is a progreſs in diſſipation, as well as in improvement; 
and although we may be faid to be partly initiated into that 
mode af gombling, iis nat yet decome the natitmat mania of 
the country. | 
As an occafional axeytrence of amuſement ſerves, however, 


to reanimate the ſpirits, and to ſtimulate ftrongly to further 
e exertion, ſo the Mid-Lothian farmers, though little conver- 


{ant in the laws of the cock-pit or of the turf, enjoy however 
a fruitful ſource of entertainment in the pleaſures of that ſo- 
cial family intercourſe which they very generally keep up a- 
mong themſelves. It is alſo from theſe frequent communica- 


have been ſuggeſted, and thus, in the very hours of their re- 


farmers here ſeldom meet together, but in the view to difeals 


various ſyſtems practiſed in their _— 


preciſe general terms. It ſeems, indeed, as if it were de- 


pendent, in ſome degree, on the ſtate of the cultivation, of 
the ſoil, and temperature of the climate : which are not more 
different in the low and fertile parts of the county, from 
thoſe that are high, cold, and unimproved, than are the man- 


ners and habits of life of the reſpective huſbandmen in theſe 


different ſituations. The moorland farmers, as if in confor- 
mity to the ſoil; which has undergone very little melioration, 
and to the climate, which is naturally ſevere ; ſeem ſtill to 


retain a ſtrong caſt of the manners of their forefathers; and 
to live and toil under the ſame uncomfortable circumſtances. 
Their houſes are damp, ſmoaky, and diminutive : their fare 
ſimple and limited: their labours hard, and even oppreflive ; 


yet they alſo have their days of relaxation, and times of enter- 
tainment, and in which they ſhew no little eagerneſs to in- 


eulge. Thus, their propenſity to ftroll the fairs and mar- 


laxation, the intereſts of their profeſſion are attended to; for 


ſome favourite plan of operations, or to make remarks on the * 


With regard to the manner of life in the domeſtic fitua- 
tion of this body of men, & ln.mat eafrte-be deflnedtby-cay 


kets is remarkable; and in their marriages, there is a diſ- 


play 
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: ous people. In the leſs important branches of huſbandry, 
they are outdone by none. In the making of butter and 
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play of feſtivity that is almoſt boundleſs j. Even their fu- 
nerals are conducted ſyſtematically, on a pompous and often- 
tatious plan. But theſe were 'the cuſtoms of ancient times, 
and whatever is of ancient origin, is with them venerable. 


Even religion itſelf, which in other places has altered its ex- 


terior form, is till retained by them in all the auſterity of 
the days of Oliver Cromwell and the covenant. 


With all theſe peculiarities, they are a careful and induſtri- 


cheeſe, rearing of calves, growing and dreſſing of lint, and 
ſuch ſmaller matters, they are truly exemplary; though it 
muſt be obſerved, that theſe things are more properly in the 


female department; and, in fact, it is to the gude wives 

chiefly, that the character of induſtry is applicable. It is 

| wonderful to find ſuch a profuſion of webs of ſheeting, 
; blankets, and all ſorts of clothing, as they have hoarded by 

them; and of wearing apparel, they have ſuch a defire to 

: lay in a ſufficient ſtock for their huſbands, that there is hard- 
ly a man amongſt them that is not provided in fix or ſeven 
Aand (ſuits) of cloaths at leaſt, all home made; and, as they 
have not yet entered much into the diſſipation of faſhion, 
are commonly all of one cut and caſt, according to the pat- 


terns left them by their great grandfathers. 
In the practice of their agriculture, they are much i in the 


| ſame ancient ſtile. The diviſion of their lands into infield | 


and outfield, a diftinftion unknown in modern huſbandry, is 


with them the principal ſyſtem. The large heavy ploughs 
drawn with 4 horſes, with the addition ſometimes of 2 oxen, 
are ſtill to be met with, together with the ſtill more uncouth 
|  bigh crooked ridges, with intervals of unploughed land be- 
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A young farmer, although his whole fortune ſhould not — L. 10 
in value, will have 50 people on horſeback at his wedding, accompanying 
him from the bride's houſe to his own, perhaps 10 miles diſtant, at full 
gallop. This they call riding the n probably from the many bruiſes 
by falls, thereby e. 


A 
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But local circumſtances regulate every thing, and when 


one reflects that there is here a very general continuance of 


inclement weather, an almoſt unconquerable wetneſs of ſoil, 


and what is perhaps worſe, a great want. of good roads 
through the different farms; it is not ſo much to be won- 


dered at, that there is but a rude mode of cultivation, as that 


there is any cultivation at all. 


many inſtances the caſe. Though it is not often, that they 
are enabled to diſpoſe of any confiderable quantity of grain, 


yet as they all have a dealing in cattle, of which they breed 

a conſtant ſupply for the neighbouring markets, they are 
hence receiving, from time to time, conſiderable ſums on that 
account; this, with the money ariſing from the butter, 

| cheeſe, &c. which their wives can ſpare from family uſe, and 

above all, that habitual cuſtom they have of providing them- 
ſelves in all the neceſſaries of life from their own farms a- 
lone, enables thoſe who are moſt induſtrieus, to collect, in 
the courſe of years, no inconſiderable ſums. It happens, 
however, more frequently, eſpecially if the factor is diſpoſed 


to be oppreflive, that in the occurrence of unfruitful ſea- 
ſons, by which their corn crop is not only defective, but even 


the fother rendered uſeleſs, that many an induſtrious and | 

frugal family among them is reduced to great ftraits, and 
even overwhelmed in bankruptcy altogether. 5 
I Theſe particulars, in the ſtate of the mooriand Kummers, 1 


are the more intereſting, in that they ſerve, in a great mea- 


ſure, to deſcribe the ſituation and manners of the ancient 
huſbandmen in general over the whole country, who, before 
the introduction of the many great improvements that have in 

this age taken place in agriculture, or in circumſtances con- 
nected with it, were, both in their condition and practice, in 


| a ſtate nearly fimilar to theſe their undegenerate poſteri- 


ty. Some few particulars, in the manners and habits of the 


preſent. race of farmers in the low parts of the county, as 


may be conſidered to be innovations upon ancient cuſtoms, 


may now be taken notice of, 
One 


One ſhould not expect to find any degree of * „ 
mong huſbandmen of this deſcription, but the contrary is in 
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in this, that every article of family maintenance, which was 
formerly obtained at home, is now purchaſed in the market . 
or in the ſhop. Not only the different articles of clothing 

but bread, beer, and butchers meat, is all had from the town. 
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One remarkable circumſtance, is the alteration which has 
taken place in perſonal labour. Formerly, (as ſtill is the cafe 


in the moorlands,) the maſters not only put their hand to 
every kind of work, but were actually the hardeſt wrought, 


and worſt uſed labourers on their farms. It is, however, 
long fince, in the low country, that they have emancipated 
themſelves from this drudgery ; although, at the ſame time, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that they have abated nothing of 


their former diligence and activity, but on the contrary have 


advanced in both. A farmer now, is conſtantly to be found 
at the head of his work; either with the ploughs, in the 


| barn, or the cattle-yard ; always overſecing. ſome of the va- 


rious operations carrying on. In this manner, his perſonal 
attention is employed to much better purpoſe, than when 


_ confined to a ſtationary employment, which, beſides placing 
him on the ſame level with his ſervants, puts it rely out of 
his power to direct or ſuperintend —_ 


In their dreſs and exterior appearance, a great alteraticn 


has alſo taken place. Their vicinity to the metropolis, and 


conſequent frequent intercourſe with the citizens, has led 


them to adopt a refinement in dreſs, unknown to their an- 


ceſtors, and which they follow up to all the variety of faſhi- 
on. 'The fame thing may be obſerved in regard to board, 
lodging, and furniture, in all of which, they have been gra- 


5 advancing to the better. 


In nothing, however, is there a more kriking cha than 


This conduct, which has the appearance of extravagance, o- 


riginates in the very oppoſite principle ; for the farm ſervants, 


now being generally married, and boarding in their own houſes, 
the houſehold of the maſter is commonly as limited in num 


ber as that of any other private individual, fo that the quan- 


tity of bread, of beer, or of butchers meat, wanted from time to 


time, is ſo trifling, as to make it more economical to pur- 


chale it occaſionaliy in town, where the bread is excellent, 
G 2 the 
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the malt liquors remarkably cheap, and the butcher market 
at all times well ſupplied. 

With all theſe circumftances, which form W of 
wealth, they are not in the way of much increaſing their 
fortunes. There is perhaps no profeſſion whatever, which 
gives ſuch a ſmall return for the ſtock employed in trade, 
and the knowledge and application neceſſary, as does Agri- 
culture in the vicinity of a great town, where, from the great 
competition for land, ariſing from the continual influx of no- 
viciates from the city, who are eager to become farmers, the 
profits of the real huſbandman are reduced to the loweſt de- 
gree of recompence. Thus, while it may be obſerved with 
what rapidity fortunes have been lately here acquired, not 
only in the higher profeſſions, but even in the lower me- 
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© Chanical arts, there is hardly an example of a farmer being 


able to raiſe himſelf above the level of his former ſtation, al- 
though the huſbandmen here conſiſt of a body of men three 
times more numerous, and poſſeſſing a ſtock in trade fix times 
greater than that of any other diſtinct profeſſion whatever. 
The only people among them who have a chance of bet- 

tering their condition, are thoſe who, from the moorlands or 

equally unhoſpitable diſtricts, may emigrate down to the more 
fertile parts of the county. Theſe being inured to the practice 
of the moſt rigid economy, will, when tranſlated to a warmer 
climate and more genial ſoil, very forcibly feel a melioration 
in their circumſtances ; and if they have fortitude enough (as 
the firſt race of them generally will) to perſevere in their ori- 


|  ginal habits of frugality, they may, by dint of mere ſaving, at 


the rate perhaps, of 2 1-half per cent. yearly on their capital, ; 
accumulate, in a life-time, a ſum that may be eſteemed con- | 
fiderable. But this thriving ſtate will only laſt during the firſt 
generation, Their ſons habituated in time to an eaſier mode 
of life, will, amid the general luxury with which they are 
ſurrounded, loſe their primitive ſimplicity of manners, and 
' with it, the faculty of ſaving, on which alone their proſperity 
depends - and hence if they are to do good at all, it will bein 
removing to rudely-cultivated diſtricts, where their ſuperior 
profeſſional knowledge will give them, in their turn, the ad- 
vantage 
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vantage greatly over the original huſbandmen there, and with- 
out all queſtion, produce effects highly conducive to the gen- 


———— as well as to their own parti- 
cular emolument. 


People employed in agriculture. Under this head are com- 
prehended ſuch mechanics as live in the country, whoſe chief 
employment is from farmers, or from their ſervants, as ſmiths, 
wrights, tailors, weavers, &c. ; and occaſionally, in hay- time 
and harveſt, as labourers. 
. Suppoſing 125 acres to be occupied, in the low country, 
by one farmer; 250 in the moors, and 1000 in the hills; and 
| that eachyfarmer has at an average 3 Binde, or married ſer- 
n and 4 — the number i in all wil be as follows: 


Familie of 
| CCR 
. Farmers. Hinds. QMechanics. TON 
777 ĩ a a. 
Moorlands 220 660 220 20 
Low country 400 — K 
7s 2025 875 . 69 ngo 


Farmers families, on an average, 4 an? . 
Domeſtics in ditto, 4 each | = = = 2700 


Souls. 


Hinds families, 5 each 4. RT | 


Mechanics at 5 each family, hence | =Þ - 4375 


_ Total of farmers, their 8 and children, 1 9,990 
To which add, in the ſame proportion, the hinds and 
mechanics employed by the proprietors, ſuppoſing 


460 families at 3 each „„ „ Mo 
Total number of ſouls 2 ͤ „ „ 


L . 2 CY n 4 8 — _ 


9 


As it oftan happens that ſeveral farmers are bachelors, the number of 
fouls in cach family muſt be leſs than that of other houſcholders. 
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Ihe above population is ſtated only at an average: in the 

larger farms, as the greater part of the ſervants is married, 
the population is more in proportion ; in the ſmaller, although 
the number of ſervants be more in proportion, yet as there 
are fewer of them married, the number of — and con- 
ſequent population muſt be leſs. 


Diſtribution of Crop, &c. on 'a ; Farm in the Vicinity of 


Edinburgh. 
N* of Acres 28 — 636 YL 
| _ Heres. Acres, 
In wheat = - 88 Brought forward, 260 


JJ... „„ 8 
„Beans and peaſe 35 Summer fallow - 15 
Oats = "32 "6 50 3 


Hay from ſown graſs se Total - 286 


Paſture from do. '- 20 Horſe. 
Natural paſture - 5 In the ploughs, and occa- 
Potatoes - 15 fionally in carts 1210 


— ann in cart - 2 
Carry forward, 260 


mans 


"I 


mi dont wit pat Ahn but it is obſerved 
| by Mr Thomas Scott, That tho' in particular fituations, and on dry land, 


ſo ſmall a number of horſes may accompliſh the work upon a farm of the a- 
bove extent, yet, in general over the county, there is a pair of borſes kept on 
from every 30 to 40 acres, where they are all arable : on the whole, however, 
there are much about a fourth fewer horſes kept now, upon the farms in ge- 
neral, ſince the two-horſe-ploughs took place, than formerly. 'Fhe other o- 
| perations upon a farm beſides plopghing, occupies ſo great a ſhare of their 
| time, that the number of horſes cannot be reduced in proportion to what 


four horſes can plough, when in two-horſe-ploughs, by what they did when 
in one, admitting the ground to get no more work now than was given to it 
formerly, which is not the caſe. x 

Saving of expence is a material object 1 in carrying on every — 
but the ſaving of horſes, under what is ſufficient to work a farm to good 


_ purpoſe, and in proper — never fails to turn out greatly to the loſs of 


thoſe who have attempted it.” 1 
+ In the former impreſſion, this was ſtated to be but one. Since that time 


ade; has been added, but they are both upwards of 5 years old, and of a 


ſmall ſize. 


Ho 


CE 
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Horſe for riding 1 Families on the farm 16 
Colts 4 Of which wholly maintain- 
Cattle, &c. 4 wif 12 
Milch- co ws Souls in ditto a 
Bull Families partly maintain- 
N. B. Howe came off ed B ee e 
bought in occafionally as Souls in ditto = 11 
the paſture may require. Total number of fouls 70 


This farm, 50 years ſince, was occupied by three farmers, 
who kept 11 horſes each, and two — — only 9 
families in all. 


Diſtribution of Crop, &c. on a Farm in the M oorlands, 
132 miles * — 


No. of Acres about 200—Rent 85 * 
[4s | Acres. © Live foock.” 
Of which in ats 50 Horſes 2 — 1 
EEE +. ie 
Meadow-hay, natural 15 Bull C 
Paſture abet 120 Young cattle Rn 


Towl/ = - aw the - = 


I he above two inſtances are ſtated, not as rules in huſband- 
ry, but merely as /a&s, conſiſtent with my own knowledge; 
the firſt being that of the farm of Granton, which I rent 

myſelf ; the ſecond was rented by one of my relations. 


SECT. 2.— Rent. 


The rent of nurſery and garden ground, in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, is from 41. to 10l. the acre. There are many | 
hundred acres thus occupied, of which the rent, at an aver- 
age, may be 61. Even lands employed in huſbandry, adja- 
cent to the town, are in fome inſtances as bigh as 5l. 4ql-is 
frequent, 


: proverents. | 
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$6 - 


frequent, and zl. 10s. very common. It is co bun 


the lands for four miles Senna Edinburgh, in which is in- 
| cluded much poor ſoil, are let, at an average, at two guineas 
and a half the acre. Even at the diſtance of eight or ten miles 
from town, there is much land let at 46s. and even ſome at 
Jos. or more. Farther up the country, the rent is indeed 
much lower : in the moorlands it often does not exceed rs: 
and 3d. the acre ; but even there, land of à good quality lets 


as high as eight or ten ſhillings, notwithſtanding of the 


general coldneſs of the climate in theſe fituations. 
The whole land- rent of the county may be found in the 
Statiſtical — to * wann FRY 


8E c r. fn 8 = "Ty 


Ae ese u ee 46-4. nu: > ee 


with which the proprietors in particular have reaſon to 


be fatisfied ; as it is one of the man 


- 


cauſes of rents being 


high; and the profits of farming low; from the greater com- 
petition incited by the removal of this obvious obſtacle to the 


complete cultivation of __ at * do an 8 im- 


- E MII Rates. | 


| Poor rates, a more ſerious evil, are however beginning to 


440.54 


extend their pernicious influence; a juſt retribution for the 
unwiſe conduct, and contracted an of the generality 


of the opulent; who, deſerting t the churches, have alſo with- 
| held their contributions for the your! * which were wont to 


4 © 1's 4 1 ' } 3 be 
2 


f 434; + 
"> 


, 2 1 F . . LEITRIM 2 — 1 3 A WE 222 1 12 5 


na recent n wheat was at Ly the quarter, it was propoſed, ina 
certain pariſh in this county, to lay on an aſſeſſment, equal to about 2 d. in the 
pound rent, to be paid by proprietors and tenants in equal proportion, in order 


to buy meal, to ſell again to the poor at a reduced price; the factor on one of 
the principal eſtates refuſed to concur, on this unſecling principle, That 
there was no neceſſity for the application. It being but an uphill kind of 
buſineſs at the beſt, the aſſeſſment did not take place. How will our rate- 
ridden neighbours judge of our conduct? a 


938g. f T1 


. B 


„ 


they are taught to receive it with aſſurance, from its being a 


% „ wu WW OP: WW. 5 wp 


in theſe, the rate is very moderate ; as the relief afforded to 
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de more bountiful; and as it was diſtributed to the indigent in 
the form of an alms, it had the effect of ſuppreſſing improper 
applications for relief onthe part of the poor themſelves, aſham 
ed even to expect it ; but now, wherever rates are eſtabliſhed, 


legal aſſeſſment, of which they think themſelves intitled to 
partake. | 

'There are, n dun fine prblſites i=-dis conntpyolede 
this mode of relieving the indigent has taken place, and even 


the poor ſeldom exceeds 18. each, in the week, and is in 


moſt caſes leſs. In by far the greater part of the county, the 
poor are till ſupported from the money arifing from volun- 
| tary contribution at the church doors, under the manage- 


ment of the Kirk Seſſions of each reſpective pariſh, which 
have hitherto continued to make theſe very limited funds 


anſwer the purpoſe of the inſtitution, confining the applica- 
tion to the moſt neceſſitous alone. Indeed the peaſantry of 
| this country, unleſs where 


ontamir ted by the introduction 
0 0 


principle, than to apply for ſupport, but in the moſt urgent 
| Cafes. For further particulars ſee the Statiftical Table. 


S E c T. 5.—Leafer. 
The moſt common length of time is nineteen years, which, 


Jin a cultivated country, ſeems to be a very reaſonable period 
for all parties, but was formerly twice, and ſometimes thrice 


that extent. There are, however, many deviations from this 


brought into tillage, in order to eradicate the fog, and re- 
new the paſture- graſſes. or perhaps for the ſake of a better 
rent, it is common to let them for three, five, or ſeven years 


only, reſtricting the tenant to certain crops, and obliging him 


to lay the grounds down again into graſs. Or, where there 

are circumſtances which call for a more than uſual exertion, 

as improving of waſte grounds, draining of wet land, in- 

cloſing, &c. the tenant gets a leaſe for a longer period, AC 
H 


cording 


rule. When lands have been long in paſture, and are again Z 
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cording as theſe may require; and in that. caſe, 21, 25, or 91 
years; is the general term of endurance. In- ſome of the 
moorland-parts of the county, the tenants ſtill remain with- 
out any leafe whatever; but this is not owing ſo much to 
their landlords; who are willing enough to grant it, as to 


themſelves, who have an averfion at being bound by ſuch an 


Expreſs engagement ; rather preferring the greater freedom 
that reſults to them, from a 5 which endures * for 
a ſingle year. | 

The term of entry to an 00 b is at Michaclinas, or 


grounds arc entered to at — in the low part of the 


county, and at Whitſunday in the moorlands. The payment 


of rents for arable lands is generally made at three different 
2 Candlemas, Whitfunday, and Lammas, in equal pro- 
portions, for the preceding crop. In ſome caſes rents are pay- 


able per advance, for the crop ſucceeding; that for paſture is 


generally paid at Martinmas, or neu- year's day at fartheft;; it 


being underſtood that the grazier has had time to draw in the 


produce of his ſtock before theſe periods « Formerly it was. the 


cuſtom to pay the whole rent in ind; but this often. occaſion- 
ing diſputes between the parties, in all leaſes lately granted, | 
the rent is altogether payable in money; ſome few inſtances | w. 
_ excepted, in which a ſmall number. of ſervices is fill retain- 


ed. 


The — 41 abe or r preſtations, as they are . 
called, are commonly as follows: The houſes, which are de- | 


_ Hvered over in an habitable condition to the tenant at his en- 
try, he is bound fo keep in proper order, and to leave in an 


| Habitable condition at his removal. Even houſes, which he 


may erect during the leaſe, muſt be left in good order at the 


end. Formerly the landlord furniſhed the great timbers need- 
ed for repairs, but that article is now generally left out. Coal 


and other minerals are reſerved, and a right to work them, 
upon paying the ſurface damages. If there be growing tim- 
ber on the land, the tenant is bound to preſerve it Where 
the lands are incloſed, in ſome inſtances the whole charge of 
the fences, and expence of reparation, is laid on the tenant, 
who 


the ſepatation of the preceding crop from the ground. Grafs | , 


_ 4 © wy 


RY in this caſe is very apt to neglect them; in others, the 
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whole expence is laid on the proprietor, which is neceſſarily 
productive of diſpute and litigation *. This buſineſs ſhould = 
be a joint affair between landlord and tenant. The former 
ſhould retain the ſole direction, and the latter pay one half 
of the EXPENCE 3 in which caſe neither of the parties would be 
inclined to give unneceſſary trouble to the other, and the 
fences would be properly preſerved, which is the chief object 
of the ſtipulation. The tenant is generally bound to reſide on 


the lands ; this is impracticable, however, in the event of his 
E occupying more farms than one : but the landlord i in this caſe 


| 2 * penſated, for the ſuppoſed loſs from his non-reſidence, 


by the additional rent which is commonly given for a led farm, 
as it is called. It is uſual to debar the tenant from ſubſetting, 
although he cannot thereby relieve himſelf from being ſtill li- 
able for the rent, and the other preſtations. In practice, how- 
ever, this is frequently eyaded ; but often the landlord, al- 
though not obliged, gives permiſſion to fubſet, The whole 
ſtraw on the farm (called ſteelbou, a term of uncertain etymo- 
logy) was in uſe to be left on the lands the laſt year of the 
leaſe, for the benefit of the i incoming tenant, free of all charg- 


es, (but this ſtipulation is now generally aboliſhed ;) alſo the 
S whole manure; a condition that ſtill exiſts, even without an 
expreſs clauſe, it being always underſtood that the manure 


muſt be paid for. It is alſo common to ſtipulate reſpecting the 


ſtate in which the lands ought to be left at the end of the leaſe ; 
| that a certain quantity muſt be in paſture, green crop, &c. 
With regard to the order in which graſs grounds ſhould be 
| left, diſputes are very apt to ariſe. They act wiſely in this 


caſe, who oblige the tenant to have at leaſt one crop off them 


bimſelf, as his own intereſt will induce him to do Juſtice to oy 


the land, both with Lin ads to ſeed and to L ane nee 


6— — 


. 


— — — VE 


* In a caſe where the — Was 3 to pay the whole expence of re- 
paration of ſences, a tenant has been known to cat down the grafs of one in- 
cloſure ſo much with cattle, that, deſperate with hunger, they broke continu- 


ally out into the adjoining cloſes belonging to himſelf, who then poinded hig 
on cattle, and ſued his landlord for damages. 


diſburſe from the commencement of the tenant's connexion 


/ 
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SECT. 6. 
Expence and profit, &c. to which is prefixed an eſtimate of 


the capital required to ſtock 4 farm in the vic init 7 of 
Edmburgh. | 


Though a farm here is commonly entered to, at the term 
of Michaelmas, or ſeparation of the preceding crop from 
the ground, yet, the incoming tenant has, in general, an in- 
terference with the lands for ſome months before. Thus, 
as it is neceſſary, that part of the farm ſhould be ſown with 

graſs ſeeds, he has this to do in the preceding ſpring, with 

the conſent however of the oulgoing tenant, who is uſually 
paid for any ſuppoſed damage that may thereby ariſe to his 
own crop, As it is probable that ſome of the fields on the 
farm may be in bad order, it becomes, perhaps indiſ penſible, 


that they be ſummer- fallowed; this muſt de done with the 


conſent of the outgoing tenant alſo, and who muſt be paid, 
not merely the rent, but ſuch a ſum in addition as m_y com- 
penſate him for the want of the crop likewiſe. Dung muff 


wow + 


alſo be purchaſed, and carried to the lands in the courſe of 1 


the ſummer, for the enſying crop. of wheat, which cannot 
de acquired without manure ; ſome ſervants of courſe muſt 


be hired, horſes purchaſed, and provender provided by the 1 


term of Whitſunday, to carry into effect theſe different pur- 
poſes ; till at laſt, by the term of Mi chaelmas, the farmer 
hintſelf, with his whole family and ſtock, gets entire poſſeſ- 
fion. As it will be Whitſunday at the ſooneſt in the ſucceed- 


ing year, before any ſupport for the farm: cattle can ariſe from 
the lands, and the firſt of September thereafter, till there | 7 


can be any thing ſold to defray any other incumbent expen- 
ces, therefore, all the money that it becomes neceſſary to 


with the farm, till the latter period, muſt be conſidered as 
capital for the ſtocking of the lands, and which forms the 
ſubje& of the following calculation on a farm, ſuppoſed to 
be lately entered to, conſiſting of 190 Scotch acres, all in 
cultivation, at the rent of 50 . Per acre, lying within about 
three miles from town. 


on: Livs 


< OT DO OE: th. 7 


18 


10 


een 


9 


Err 


10 per cent. on the above, the fil year, for tear 
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I. LIVE STock. 3 
L. 4. d. 


6 Horſes, bought at Whitſunday, at L. 20 each 120 O © 


4 Ditto, October 1ſt, - = ditto 80 0 0 
x Riding horſe, ditto. - ditto 20 0 0 
2 Milch-cows ditto at L. 8 each 1 16 os 


| 20 per. _—— to keep up the ſtock | 23120 


Hogs and Poultry - » <0 
The live ſtock cofts "0: 0 L. 264 126 


u. TH PLEMENTS. | 


: * 4 y 5. 4. 
4 Ploughs with mounting, „ do 
4 Pair of Harrows, ditto = <- - "RE 
1 Brake, 1 ditto - - - 1 10 0 
1 Roller, of ſtone, mounted, V 

Drilling and horſe- hoeing ads, -.. n 8 
6 Dung carts, part double and part for ſingle horſe, 54 00 


2 Corn carts, and I 
4 Sets of wings, 3 for carrying hay, &e. 4 10 w 


Wheel-barrow, dung and corn forks, ſhovels, ſ pades, 


rakes, hoes, ladders, &c. - - - | 6 0 0 
4 Sett of double cart harneſs, | — — 10 10 0 
2 Sett ſingle ditto 5 1 7 3 30 


| S$table furniture, as racks, mangers, Kc. 26 60% 
Barn implements, as fanners, ſieves, &c. „ 
2 * of corn * JJ ET, © 0 1 


1.175 13 = 


and year, = - # _ HR. 11 11 t * 


Implements thus colt v, _ 125 4 32 
III. SEEDS. 


N — — — Mn nn . n— 12 — — — — F _ ? a 2— 
— 9 = 2 , : n c e C 


* If there had been a cheeſhing rail, the expence en this article would have 
ann! -30 more. | 


— _— — 
— — — 
— — ä 


— 


=> —̃ . - - — 


— <4 


— — 
== 
. 


mk. 


. — . — . ———— 
— — - — 2 * — - 1 


2— 


— —— 


— 


— - — = _- — 
— —— —— : — 
— —_—_—_—_ — — 


- — > - 
— —— L —̃ —__—_ 
- — — - T— — 
— „ 
— — — - K " — — 
oy _ — —— 
* 


— 


4 
— —— ——— : — enrns atmo — rr Wogn— — —— —umᷣ — — — — ——— — —ĩ 
= = =_ — 1 | : 


— ——— — — ä—— — ——— 
CITES * ba 


\ - _ : — — — — 
ͤ—— — — — —_— — oa - — — 
= _ —— - — 
— — — AX — — — — 
: 
* 


— ——— 
— — — 
- nomatin 8 
* 


== 


1200 cart load, bought in Vliburgh, or in the vi- 
nity at 2. 64. the <art lead, prime coſt; "Ta 90 0 0: 


} 
Ki 
"a 
$1 
= 
| 
Will 
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III. SzzDs. © 


: S 4 
20 acres 5 hay or paſture, ſown 1 in — or = pre- "Be 
ceding, at 20s. per acre, <= «= 20 © 0 


40 acres wheat; 40 bolls, at 22 8. 6d. per bol, 45 0 
32 acres barley; 28 bolls, at 20s. per boll, 28 o 0 
40 acres oats; 45 bolls, at 16 8. per boll, 36 © 0 
32 acres beans ; 48 bolls, at 16 8. ditto, 38 8 0 
õ acres turnip ; ſeed will coſt only o 
10 acres potatoes at 25 s. per acre, „ 39 16 0 
10 acres fallow, => - = - » o 09 


1903 of which 32 acres ſown with 225 eds for 


the next „ = 45 av... 8 


Seeds will thus coſt — L. 212 5 * 
Iv. Manuzz. 


8: 


3 men fervants from the 26th of May i in one year, 
till the 1ſt of September in the next pigs 


” 1. d. 


V. Lanovs. 1 GE” 


6. 6 d. weekly, G — 64 7 0 ] 

2 4 from October Iſt, till September 110 fol- devs” het + 

_ lowing, at ditto, - - . - 30 17 * 
I boy, from October iſt to September rft next, at | 

45. 6d. maekly, =—- . = FRE 13 - 
Extra labour, i in wheat ſeed time, cue wad * 
ing dung, &c. ES 2 00 

Ditto, in ſpring time, ditto, and collefting weeds, 5 

5” = DR I 1 3 00 
Ditto, hoeing and weeding i in hs, . 
Ditto, hay- making, 2% „ 20 0 0 
Amount of labour, E 119 18 1 
VI. MAIN- 


Pa 
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* VI: MAinNTENANCE of Hoxszs. 


N 
6 Horſes fromMay 26th in one year till the —_ 
| time next year, at 9s. weekly, each, hence 140 "> 
| 5 Horſes from October 1 to wn 26th following, * 
ditto, - - 76 10 © 
| Shoeing itto, at 1 5. 44 Bend, VF 
| 7 N Inkl, L223, 80 
| N. B. There is thing * for the PC the 
milch cows, hogs, and poultry, it being ſuppoſed that the 
Ros __ oo” theſe f is —— to the W e of * 
- | _$B VII. Fanriy Exeencs*. * 
ö r © 7. d. 
12 Servant maids, from October iſt, to September 5 
| Iſt following, at 4s. 6d. _ vey, wages 
4 1 8 „ 7 6 
2 The board of the farmer bimſelf, his wife, and 
> | -—fay a children, at 28. 6d. daily, for x1' months, 41 11 * 
þ Cloaths to ditto during that time, 20 0 
I Coals, 128. monthly, prime coſt, - - 6120 
. Soap, candles, ſtarch, Kc. n „ 
Tear and wear of furniture f, " "EAT 5 oo. 
I ps . ail Total for the amily L. 99 10 2 
E vat. INCIDERTS. | 2 
= As 4. nk 


9 Be the 1 tenant for permiſſion to ſow 
| graſs ſeeds on 20 acres, at 58. per acre, 6 0 8 
0 2 +5 ieee 1697 2h: Brought 


* 
8 * p 4 * 
1 * 
- : - 1 "I * 8 * 8 8 - —_—— n _ 8 - 
" L a 8 v4 . * * = Y . 
4 as . 
X - 
* 


lt may perhaps be ſaid, that this ought not to be accounted as capital, 
but as the farmer's own family will require to be maintained during the time 
he is ſtocking a farm, as well as after he has reaped the crop, he 3 
have funds to anſwer this demand, as much as of any other.. 

+ Furniture itſelf, not accounted, but may be ſtated as worth L. 200. 
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| Brought over, L. 5 © © 


Paying him alſo for © actes taken from him for 
fummer-fallow, rent and ſuppoſed profit, 40 O 


Road money, turnpikes, taxes, &c . 8 00 
odd \ 2 g Total 1 © "3 


A To * 2 
Rrerrirvr TION a 


L Live Stock, - a 5 264 12 © 
u. Implements, * 3 127 4 32 
1 ? C 


V. Labour, rn, a - 33 

VI. Maintenance of Horſes, ws See 
e 

A 53 oo 


Tata capital 12159 x 18 3s 


Which is at the rate of 61. 5s. 3 d. . Including 
200: for houſehold furniture, it would be yl. 6s. 2d. but 
without either that or fanny en 8 to 5. 145. Ju. 
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ExXPENCE and ProvIT. 


As 1 appears to be an odject with Tar Board, to hone 
an eſtimate of the expence and profit attending a farm, I ſhall 
here endeavour to give a general view of both, on ſuch a 

farm as above, which, without: pretending to preciſe accuracy 
on any one point, may, on the whole, be held to be toler- 
ably correct; and as there are peculiar circumſtances affec- 
ting both the firſt and laſt years of a leaſe, the calculation is 
taken on an intermediate yours . — 2 the crop to conſiſt 


of as follows : . | | ILY 

Acres. 8 Produce per Acre, Groſs amount. 
44 of wheat, „ 0. S-... 2 2 
33 dare, 6 10 0 208 © © 
76 acres, on - Carry over, L.604 o 


or Mb ora. | 
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o0 oO @ ©:0 ©-0 
. a 7 : 
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" What a. cout] cre \ 
at an av 


a ſufficiently high calculation. 1 Hall now endeavour to efti- 


mate how it is diſpoſed of, in order to find gut the profit of 


8 


the farmer, tat may be fe ee Juſ 
done him in the tranſa8tion. | 0 
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erage of years, which I apprehend will be eftcemed. 


* Suppoſed to be fold en the ground. 
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0 The commonly received notion, that the produce of a farm ſhould be di- 
vided into three equal parts, one for the rent, another for the ſeed and labour, 
and a third for the farmer's profit, is not well founded, at leaſt in this inſtance. 


Indeed, I believe it to be hardly correct in any example whatever: that it obtains 


credit, can be imputed only to this, that people often allow themſelves to be 
milled, from mere want of inveſtigations nm. 
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profit is greater than in the above example, is not to be denied. 
In fact, there are ſeveral in which it is even double that pro- 
portion. On the other hand, it is indiſputable, that the re- 


ward of agriculture is frequently leſs. The many examples, 


that are yearly occurring, of ſequeſtrations among the farmers 
in Mid-Lothian, are too ſtrongly probative- of this fact to be 


knoplcdge, nor perſenel attention, arc der. 1 
It has already been taken notice of, that the competition 
eren great, as to reduce 


the profits of the huſhandman to little more than legal inter- 


eſt on his capital; of courſe, a farmer ſo circumſtanced, muſt be 


very liable to failure upon any diſaſtrous occurrence, particular; || 
ly, as in many caſes that happen, when the laird, or factor, 
poſitio exat᷑ts rigorouſiy the rent at the 


with unrelenting diſpoſ 
preciſe term of payment, giving no more indulgence to the ten- 


Ant on arached rent, than to qthers who enjoy their farms on 


more favourable conditions. Two very unfavograble circum 


eee eee Arg, He 
is under the continual neceffity of forcing his crop at all times 
to market, whether it can be done to advantage or not, and 
thus often obliged to ſell it at an under value, for ready caſh, : 
to people, who, knowing his ſituation, take advantage of his 


neceſſities : ſeconũ, (which is perhaps worfe,) He dares not lay 


out money upon the improvement or melioration of his farm, 
(which is always a diſtant, and often an uncertain ſpeculation, 
. which is nevertheleſs eſſential to the well-doing of the 
le he has no certainty, that the money ſo applied 


may —— be required before he can recover it, to ſatisfy the 


demands of his rigorous landlord. I have frequently had 
occaſion to obſerve the circumſtances attending failure among 


farmers, and have often ſeen it imputable to the above rigor- 
ous, and at the ſame time 8 — 
4 the N. 


Capital emplo MT in Ar This, in the former i im- 
2 of this _ (pa ge 23 


/ 


That there are many farms in this county in which the 


diſguiſed; and theſe, in inſtances where neitber PP 


23-) was ſtated at L. 5 the Scotch. 
acre, 


E 
o , 


er rate, at which every article 


1 . 1 9 


* orn. 


acre, in the low country; L. 2 in the moorlands, and $$. on 


the hills, and was confidered by ſome bf the moſt intelligent 
farmers as a very proper calculation at the time. Two cir- 
cumſtances, however, on which this in à great degree depends, 
have had an AIR EVEN Ti THE THE” — 
ed, to render this computation too low : the one is, the high- 
required for the ſtocking of 2 
farm is now valued, independent of its intrinfic worth ; and 


| the other, the intrinſic value itſelf is augmented, from the ge- 


neral taſte that more and more preyails, of having every 


thing of 2 ſuperior quality to what people were formerly ſa- 


tified with. From both theſe cauſes in conjunction, the ca- 
pital mul} nom be ſtated as being about i- ch part more than 


it was at the former period, only two years ago. The efti- | 
mate already given of the capital on nge ker in the vi 


cinity of Edinburgh, being 61 8.3 3d. the Scotch acre, cor- 


| reſponds pretty nearly with | this idea, and as to that calcula- 


lation, it is bazarded in the full conviction, not only of its 
being moderate, but that in every point wherein it is extra- 


vagant, I will not only deſerve, but will meet with cenſure; 15 
of courſe, I may be conſidered * n much as 


poſſible againſt that imputatiqn. 48 
On theſe data, the whole capital employed in agrica ir 
in eee be ſtated as under: 3 


* ; 


"ib Meal l Amount. 


WEL, 25 Ls 50 = L. 376000 


moorlands, 60, - 2 2 10 oO. 0 N 150, oo . 
_ kills, ..: » ago, , * * 0 6 3 ve N 28,950 


180,000 averagel..3 © 5 ſum L. 543-759 


N. B. The firft calleulation” for Scotch acres will anſrer to 


E of oy PW: 
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CHAPTER V. 


IMPLEMENTS. - 


or many years fince, theſe were few in number, and 
rudely conſtructed. They have undergone much al- 
teration of hate, and ſeveral inſtruments of labour have been 
added to the former liſt. 

The Plough formerly uſed was . the Scotch (ſee the plate,) 


Jong and heavy, yet well adapted to the powerful draught of 
|  » 4 or & horſes, that were frequently applied. When it was per- 


ceived that 2 horſes were ſufficient for every purpoſe of til- 
Age, this ſimple implement was conſtructed on a lefler ſcale, 
but the original proportions ftill retained. It has fince been 
improved in principle, (made ſomewhat reſemblant to the Ro- 
"theram Plough) by the late Mr Small at Ford, in this county, 
who has, on true mechanical principles, modified the mould- 


board into ſuch a form of curvature, as to make leſs reſiſtance 


to the earth as it is turned up, by which it requires leſs force 


| to draw it, than any other plough known in this country; 


S 


fition 


© . Account of the Parih of Inver, by Dr 
Carlyle, the following is copied: 
The writer of this account, and Du Grizvz then minifter of Dalkeith, hav- 
ing each of them entered into the poſſeſſion of ſmall farms in the higher parts 
of their reſpective pariſhes, in the year 1768, being acquainted with the prac- 


tice of the ancients in that particular, and having obſerved the wheel plough 


with two horſes, held and driven by one man, ſucceſsfully uſed for ſome years 
within the park of Dalkieth, reſolved to make a trial of that method in their 
farms, though of a ſtrong clay ſoil. They began with horſes, and in a ſhort 
time trained oxen likewiſe to the ſame operation. They were laughed at in 
the 2 the neiglibour ing farmers; but when the ſecond year came 

round 
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OF MID.-LOTHIAN, „ 
The mouldboard, as well as the Hearb, is now generally 
0 of caſt-iron; on the inſide of which is an inſcription, 
dearing, Mr Small's name, the name of the founders, (Coo- 
per and Barker) and, what is principally intended, the ap- 

probation of the Dalkeith Farmer Society. It is now uni- 
verſal over Scotland, and perhaps were it better known in 
NR * . cg cd plonghe 
Ae as it is not err 
der, but fimple in the conſtruction, and effective in operation, 
it is adapted to almoſt every fituation, The chain, connect 
ed with the muzzle, by which it is drawn, 7 WP 
as the culter, 2 ———— 
to ſtrengthen the beam, which may be made ſtronger 
ſelf at leſs expence, while the tillage is as accurately perform- 
6 —— 
9 Ne 8 Kee 


Is" ug 
R * 1 a y 


, * 7 > A * f e . 
Foun ; » FI " 7 * a * a 1 9 & | REA . | 


k * * 7 * : 4 


. ate ct: we 

immediately followed by all their neighbours. The practice ſpread itſelf gra- 

dually all around, and for many years there has been no ploughing in all the 

Lothians, or in the Merſe, but with two horſes and one man; while, at the 

. RE hos betn Gagpetes and amended. by Mr 
5 Small's; improvement on the Scotch Plough. It is obvious, how much this 

| change vlt have contributed th lefſen the expence of tillage, and to raiſe the 
rent of land.” —Statiffical Account ＋ . [be % Joe. neren, Vol. 
XVI. page 12. & # * 1 LA LA * 


* Mr Small's two-horſe.ploughs ae 3, very. .great- improvement in huf- 
hacks but I ant” of opinion, that ground kept in labour, ſhould once in 
three years be plaughed with a larger plough; and I have never ſeen one ſo 
good for the purpoſe as the old Scotch plough.” Here it will not be improper 
to obſerve, that the two-hosſe ploughs, is part of the reaſons why plough- 
mens wages have. roſe fo high, ad muſt increaſe ; as by the want of drivers 
no ploughmen are bred, as was the caſe when young lads drove the ploughs. 
| To remedy this, I beg to ſuggeſt a method to- increaſe the number of theſe 

uſeful men: every farmer that has occaſion for eight horſes for labour, to have 
only fix and four oxen; with a goad-man and the Scotch plough, the expence 
would not exceed the two horſes, conſidering the difference of maintenance, 
and that there never can. be any Joſs of them; horſes, aſter ſix years old, loſe 
in their value; at leaſt one pound per annum; and after twelve, double that 
_ 2 oxen always riſe in their value, till it is thought proper to feed them off. 
Single 
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The Harrow; of which there are ſeveral kinds, is common - 
Iy made of four built, —— — generally four 
feet ſquare, weighing about 48 Ibs. averdupois; beſides having 
20 iron 2ynes or teeth, of about 1 ID. wt. each. Each har- 
row is always drawn by one horſe ; three of which are fre- 
quently yoked together under one driver! This implement 
may be improved in principle by altering tlie arrangement of 
the tynes. Thus, in the common harrowy (ſte the plate,) which 
is always drawn in the direction of the line A A, the 20 tynes 
make only 11 different — one another in 
the ſame tract, and even thoſe are nov all effeRtive, for two on 
each extreme corner (a a, a 2, are fo ee with the o- 
thers, as not to be accounted in the work, ſeven ruts only 
(ee the doted lines,) being found properly done; from this 
1 rs by itſelf, covers only three 
ground, two covers but about fix, and three, which 
2 more in proportion, covers only ten; whereas, 
in the improved harrow, (ſee the plate,) although it has only 
26 tynes, yet as each tyne makes a ſeparate rut, (in the direc- 
tion of the doted lines,) one harrow drawn by itſelf will co- 

ver 4 1-half feet, two harrows will eover about eight feet; and 

three covers 12 feet, at the fame time the ruts are only three 
inches 8-1oths aſunder, but in the common harrow, they are 
it (CIOS.  A-qair of harrows coſt ada « guines *. 
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nes — ty he wa two horſe; eure ply | 
ed at home driving dung, . . » Anon. 

* If the common harrow, howev „ ** Gre dten BB; the 
— make 16 nn however, one on 6ach _ at two opps- 
of qravgha eee eee a W 1 
or more were yoked together, the ee 
ſere with that immediately before it. n ee. 
In the improved harrow, ae 16's cee ef four Feet, exclulive of 
the projection of the bulls at the ends. The inaginary-line, A A, ſhows the 
direction of the draught; BB is alſo an imaginary line, ſerving merely, in 
_ the plate, to point out the regular diſtance of the ruts; the figures at each 
tyne ſhow the diſtance in inches at which they ſhould be- inſerted from the 
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| Rollers are generally of free- tone, 53 feet long, 15 inches 
diameter; weighing, when mounted, about 12 cwt. drawn by 
two horſes, and coſt about two guineas. © Every farmer has 
at leaſt one, for ſmoothing the graſs-lands, to which it is pe- 
culiarly adapted ; alſo for breaking the clods of rough land 
in tillage : in which it is not clear that it is fo effective as the 
ancient clod-mallet ; for although, in ſome caſes, there may 


be more work done for the ſame expence, in general there 


is leſs , and not ſo completely to the purpoſe, beſides giving 
how 5» » | emma —+ aa. 
ther neceſſary of not. 2 
Of iliag and boeing i n{trumetits there ate tainy'; uiſual- 
ly of a plain and effective conſtruction. The drill-bartow 
for ſowing one row at a time; is a ſimple machine, adapted to 
different grairis, and fmall ſeeds, in any required proportion. 
A machine of this kind, for ſowing ſeveral drills àt once, and 
at ſuch different degrees of width as may be wanted, would 
be a great acquiſition, pro vided it were not too complex. 
1 notice of the weed-book for 
but a ſimple is ement | js porkags the 8 nerfelt of any 
ve have. Notwithſtanding, that it is conſtantly rubbing a- 
Is EAA 2h ** 
K under 


ends of the harrow, at which the numbers commence. Were a double bar. 
row made on this conſtruction far two horſes, (and a ſquare of fix-feet 
would be ſufficient } it would obviare that vexatious occurrence which is con- 
tinually taking place, of the harrows riding on one another, more complete- = 
ly than any device yet contrived; and at the ſame time, it would be ſtill 


lighter and cheaper chan a pair of common harrows, and more effeQual in 5 


its work, as every obſtruction would get the weight of the whole. It ſhould, 

however, have Beg hinges in the middle, which would admit it to form an 

| * I jv of the gremelt benefit for paſture land to be rolled ſtem in the win 
ter, though very wet; it deſtroys the fog, befides many other advantages. 

+ A man with the clod-mallet will go over two acres a- day, if it be not 

an extraordinary caſe. * to rall 
ir on rough lands. D 
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under fide, the edges are preſerved entire for ſeveral years. It 
coſts (wirhout the ſtaff) only '2+4; and weighs about wk 


by dg; Fa theſe prongs. © 
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It is only made, fo far as I know, in Eaſt-Lothian, where it 
e "TRE aeg i no 
r . 

The reaping fork, * collefting i into 1 corns that are 
cut with the ſeythe, will probably be adopted more generally, 
as the practice of mowing corn becomes more common. The 
prongs a a, in practice, are puſhed in below the ſwath, raiſing 
accurately the ſtraw from the ftubble, while the prongs 5 3 
ſerve the double purpoſe of retaining the cut corns from ſcat- 
tering backwards; and of forming the fze of the ſheaf, 
which is regularly determined when the * 


There can be no queſtion, au ond Un inner end 


can be collected faſter and more — into Wann 


merely by hand labour. | 
 Wheek carriages, ee in huſt 


cart, and the cbru cart, both of a light conſtruction; drawn 


by two horſes, and of late by one. 8 wains, or heavy 
four-horſe waggons, in Engliſh huſbandry, are reprobated 


here. Two horſes in a cart are commonly loaded. with 18 


or 20 cwt. One borſe draws {till more eaſily 12 cwt.; even 
24 cut. is frequently put to a fingle horſe, and 30 cwt. on good 


road is not uncommon. This cart has lately been much im- 


proved: placed on its axle, the bottom at each ſide projects 


over the inner head of the naves, (fee the view of the coup- 


. cart) as far as nearly to touch the ſpokes of the wheels; from 
-: ict uired breadth, the capacity is enlarged, while the 


fide Aandairds being brought nearer to a perpendicular, are 


able to ſuſtain more * The dimenſions are, length five 


feet three inches; below, four feet; breadth above, 
four feet three — ; depth, one foot three inches; con- 
taining about a cubic yard. Price of a cart, painted, 11. 155. 


not including wheels, axle *, nor mounting, which may amount 


. 
: n : — 9 — _ — 8 


 * Wheels are generally 52 inches high; axle is commonly of i iron, from 
an idea, that, in the end, it is more economical to have them ſo ; for it is not 
| found 
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in all to 7 I. or 81. more. The corn · cart, which is only pla- 
ced occafionally on wheels, for carrying hay, or corn in the 
ſtraw, is compoſed of ſtandards, rods, and pars, without deals, 
but is broader and much longer than the cloſe- cart, that it 


may hold a more bulky load. F * 


See the plate. | 
Fanners, for cleaning corn, have been in general uſe here 
for more than fifty years. They run 12 dolls an hour, and 


in two operations, or in three at moſt, the corn is completely 


Ar F A A8 8 F GF REA ORSEYT 


cleaned ; four people are neceſſary to attend them, for Aftiag, 


riddling, &c. Some fanners perform theſe operations alſo 


5 L. and laſt 20 or 30 years. 
Threſhing mills, lately invented, were very ſaon forwards 
introduced into this county. They are now very general, 


or two, or four horſes, or by water, which aſt i. the beſt 


aſhes of all. One horſe mills will threſh a boll iu the hour, 


ion or more. They coſt from 25 J. 


. that rom axles, ae ether more or lf difclt to draw, al- 
though not half of the thickneſs, than axles of wood. F3 


* As there are ſtill many improvements making on this machine, it would 
be premature at preſent to deſcribe its mode of operation, which indeed could 
not be well done without a drawing. Its general principle, however, conſiſts 
not in beating the corn, but in fwingling it like flax, by means of a oylinder 
four feet in diameter, which moving at the vaſt velocity of 240 revolutions in 


2 minute, and giving four fwitches each time, expels the grain corpletelyfrom 


the ſtraw, and has ſeveral other advantages over common flails beſides ; ſuch 


as, performing more work in a ſmaller ſpace, with ſewer hands, and even theſe 


may only be old men or women, or girls; threſhing damp corns that no flails 
could accompliſh ; a circumſtance particularly uſeful in wet harveſts, where 
the corns might otherwiſe periſh altogether in the fields; in threſhing ſmut- 
ty wheat, without communicating the miſchief to the- ſound grain, as the 


imutt not being broke, as with flails, comes out che, and is blown away 


with the chaff. A more particular deſcription of this machine, with engrav- 
ings, may probably appear in the Eaſt-Lothian reprinted Report, in which 
county, it ould ſeem, that the invention originated. 


by which two perſons eſs are required. They coſt from 21 to 


and of various dimenſions and conſtruction, wrought by one, ; 


to 6ol.: Gone perhaps more, particularly when they are made. 
to clean the corn at the ſame time, which requires more ma- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF INCLOSING. 


NCLOSING appears to have been but lately introduced, 
and to have followed, rather than preceded, the other 
improvements here. There are, indeed, a few old inclofures 
to be met with in the vicinity of almoſt every gentleman's 
ſeat ; but theſe are always of finall extent, being merely what 
were occupied by the proprietor himſelf ; the whole lands let 
to the tenants having continued till of late altogether undi- 
vided, by either wall, hedge, or ditch. Even fo late as 30 years 


ngo, there was hardly a farm ingloſed in the whole county; 


for it is only within theſe few years that the ſubdividing of 


lands has come into general practice; and this owing as much 
to the exertions of the tenants, as to the proprietors of the 
grounds f. 

Modes of fencing. The firſt fencys, at leaſt thoſe which 
can be traced back 50 years, were generally of high ſtone walls, 


executed in a ſtyle of great ſufficiency z which, however ex- 


Penſive they might prove, were perhaps unavoidable, from the 
open ſtate of the adjacent lands, from which a few detached 
incloſures were liable to be broken into by the cattle of the 


neighbourhood, at that time accuſtomed in the winter to an 


unlimited range over the whole fields. 
At preſent, the following are the kinds of ſence in ſe; 
I. Arp flee alle, four feet high, with. a double coping of 


— gy" —— _ —_— _— —— — — 


rens en r 
exacted too high a rate of intereſt from their tenants for the money they thus 
Laid out on their own lands, which deterred the latter from agreeing to the pro- 
_ poſal; ſix, ſeven, or 74 per cent. was the uſual condition, —— EXPEneh 
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may be ſaid to come out a breeze on the other. | 
_ theſe circumſtances combined, protects the lands from boiſterous weather to a 
1 diſtance beyond t he place where it ſtands; it alſo in calm weather al- 
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turf : if built of free-ſtone, in which the county abounds, 
and having a broad and deep enough foundation +, ſtand for 
a long period, with ordinary attention. The price depends 
much on the carriage of the ſtones, which is more or leſs in 

to the diſtance from the quarry. Stones are quar- 
ried, or purchaſed for 3 d. or 4 d. 2 cartdload ; * 


the rood. The maſon work 8s. or 10s. 


2. Stone and lime walls, are generally preferred by thoſe 
who have a permanent intereſt in the lands; and where good 
ſtones cannot be had, lime hecomes indiſpenſable. The ma- 


ſon is paid 12 8. or 15 8. for this kind; it requires the ſame 
quantity of ſtones with the other, fix bolls of lime-ſhells, and | 
{ix carts of ſand, the rood. The ſhells are at different prices; 


from 12d, to 21 d. the boll. This wall is uſually five feet 


high : 21 yards make a rood, and will hence coſt from 30 8. 
to 3 1. 10s. 


3. Thorn bedges, which make the moſt pleaſant and che 
warmeſt fences of any *, . te ; uſed as could- 
R be 
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that the foundation of ſtone pralle, ſhould be at leaſt 15 inches below the ſur- 


face, ſo as not to be affected by the froſt, in which caſe 222 — 


longer. | 
LS. Incloſures are productive of other and much higher benefits than merely | 


defeniing binds from concle, Se. The warmeſt air lies neareſt the ſurface of 


the earth; being that portion of the atmoſphere, which, like a blanket, Nature 
ſpreads over the ſoil and its productions: and hence fences of all kinds tend 


more or leſs to prevent ſuch a valuable covering from being blown off by the 
winds, The particular r kind of fence beſt ſuited to this purpoſe ſcems to be a 
thorn hedge. This forms a kind of net-work, partly folid and partly open. 


The ſolid parts prevent the immediate paſſage of the wind, make it rebound, 
mount to a conſiderable height, and not be able to recover its former low di- 


rection along the ſurface of the earth, till ſome ſpace of time after it has paſ- 


ſed the top of the fence. The open parts, or interſtices, on the other hand, 
ſuffer the wind to paſs through, but by dividing the great ſtream into num- 


berleſs ſmall currents, and by variouſly bending and diſtorting the lines in 


which theſe currents flow while paſſing between the branches, its force is 
almoſt altogether broken ; ſo that what was a blaſt on one fide of the hedge, 
While a hedge-fence, from 


lows 


a row of trees in the narrow ſpace between. This never fails 


thorn fence moſt generally adopted is raiſed from one diteb on- 


ditch with a hedge on each fide, is the moſt effeftual method of procuring a 
thorn ſence. I have planted ſome hundred roods in that way, and never 
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be wiſhed, from the long time they require to be FNC 


to before they become fufficiently fencible : they are how- 
ever coming more and more into practice, and are treated in 
the following different ways: 1. To inſure a ftrong fence 
from the beginning, ſome people plant a double hedge, with 
a deep ditch on each fide, and by way of embelliſhment, ſtick 


to become abortive in the end, the wood and the thorns mu- 


tually injuring one another ; and even where there are no trees 


planted, the one hedge hurts the other, ſo that it often happens, 
that both in a few years become ſtunted, and periſh f. 2. The 


ly, with a ſingle or more properly a double row of thorns. The 
ditch three feet wide at top, 12 inches at bottom, and three 
feet deep , is made for 6 d. the rood of fix yards. The thorns 


8 mu. 
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lors the air to circulate and paſs through it to either ſide; a circumſtance 
highly favourable to the healthy growth of the immediately contiguous crop. 
Stone fences have none of theſe advantages; unleſs it be, that like to the 
folid parts of a hedge, they in a ſimilar manner prevent the immediate paſ- 
ſage of the wind; but this is generally in a much ſmaller degree, as hedges, 
For the moſt part, are of a much greater height. One circumſtance, however, 
much in favour ef walls, is, that they can be erected in a ſhort ſpace of 
time; which gave occaſion to the late Lord Elibank to ſay, + he preferred a 


wall becauſe it was major the firſt year.” This is true, indeed; but it muſt 


be obſerved, however, that it is major, rather in its character * than of 
fence. „ Oe 


| « Hedges do evidently nns to 8 feeding, 
than a ſtone wall does, and ſtill more than an open field; bur I never could 


diſcern that ſimilar ſoils and ſituations, when incloſed with a ſtone wall, was 
obviouſly leſs fertile, than where incloſed with a hedge, not even with the 
addition of trees; but 1 have felt very ſeriouſly, that when incloſed with 
hedges, that, if as tall as to break the wind when in corns, the part of the 
field neareſt the fence was by far the leaſt productive, eſpecially on the ſouth 
and weſt ſides, and from 40 years experience in farming land incloſed with 
hedges, that it is of great advantage to keep them low when in tillage.” 


. 
+ Where the ground is not valuable, and the ſoil unfavourable, a double 


found that the thorns in the one fide, were the leaſt detrimental to thoſe in 
the other. The fate of A deſcribed, though 


not always. T. 8. 


+ In wet, or muiriſh ſails, the itch is ona wide at th: top ad colts 109. 


the rood. 
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pence Har in , equal to rood of a five feet high 


_ fence againſt . than any ſtone wall whatever. 
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are planted in a fingle row at four inches aſunder, in a dou- 
dle row at ſix inches; and as they coſt 18. the 120, the ex- 


wall, amounts to only 28. 9 d. the fingle row, and 3s. 3 d. 
the double, which is obtaining a fence on very eafy terms, 
though indeed it will require fix or ſeven years, with ſome 
little expence in cleaning, before it may completely anſwer 
the purpoſe. 3. In dry lands not affected by under water, 
nor liable to be overflowed with land floods, the thorns are 


planted without any ditch at all, which, i in ſuch ſituations, i is 
the moſt judicious practice of any, as the plants thrive better, 


having a ſufficiency of moiſture ; the hedge itſelf occupies. as 
little room as a ſtone wall; and beſides being obtained at leſs 


coſt, it admits of being kept — IP 


> digging on each fide with a ſpade f. 
4. Hedge and wall. This is a mode of ncdifag, coming 


93 it partakes of the nature both 
of a quick fence and a ſtone wall, enjoying the general warmth 


of the one, and having a portion of the ſtability of the other. 
It is performed by building a flender wall about three feet 


high, immediately before and cloſe to the row of young thorns, 
riſing to the height of 18 inches above the level on which 
' theſe are planted, and compoſed of dry ſtone, in ſome ca- 


ſes pointed with lime, which does not coſt above 8d. or 
at moſt 1s. the yard in length. It affords a complete 
ſhelter to the young plants, and as theſe grow up, their branch- 
es project over this wall, and being trained up, on a line with 
it, the united effect of both, is to form a fence impervious to 


every kind of cattle, even to dogs and leſſer animals. This 


fence is moſtly uſed along the fides of roads, to which it is 
peculiarly adapted, as it becomes when complete a better de- 


— 
* 
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" + Thorns never thrive better, than when properly planted in the face of a 
ſmall ditch, with the earth that comes out of it laid over them; where the 
ground, however, has a natural ſtaple of ſuch a depth, as to afford the ſame 


' nouriſiment to the plant, that is acquired by throwing up a ſmall ditch, it may 


certainly anſwer. T.S. 
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A variety of this kind ſeems alſo much intitled to attention; 
the wall of dry ſtone, being built at the Zack of the thorns, on 
the top of the bank of thrown-op earth, in which fituation it 
ſerves as a paleing, but laſts much longer, and gives a ſhelter 
to the young thorns, which the other cannot, white it may be 
ſo ſlight as to coſt little more expence. 

Prutiing of hedges. The faſhionable mode of pruning hed- 
ges formerly, was to cut them over four feet from the ground, 


keeping the top quite flat, and the ſides neatly clipped. In the 
courſe of a few years pruhing, the head acquired a ſolidity al- 
moſt impenetrable, but the lower parts being overtopped, be- 


85 came thinner and thinner, till, in the end, the lateral branches 
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failed altogether, and left the upright ficatis bare, which ren- 
dered the hedge not quite fo fencible, as it permitted dogs to 
creep in, the ſmaller cattle to get out, and alſo tended to 
deſtroy the thorn itſelf. A more rational plan is now a- 
dopted. The thorns are pruned in a 1 7 
the bottom, ending in a point at the top; the whole hedge 
having hence a free expoſure to the air, and its growth en- 
couraged from every part f. The Duke of Buccleiigh's hed- 
ges around Dalkeith, are beautiful examples of this kind of 
_ trimming. They may almoſt be called living walls. The uti- 
lity of the plan is ſtriking, and forms a ſufficient apology for 
ſuch a deviation from nature, although the grandeur and beau- 
ty of the unpruned hawthorn in full bloſſom, is by 
any vegetable production in this part of the kingdom. ou 
Some people allow their hedges to grow unclipped, but at 
1 cut them down almoſt to the ground, from 
which they ſpring again, and are in a few years as ſtrong as 
ever. When the lands are in tillage, the hedge is cut down; 
but in the courſe of rotation, when they revert again to paſ- 
= 2 ture, 
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I This is obviouſly the beſt method of preſerving hedges, after arriving at # 
proper degree of maturity, but until the fize of the wood has acquired a 
ſtrength to reſiſt cattle, the top ought never to be lopt, and even the collateral 
branches but gently. Athorn increaſes flow]y in thickneſs after being cut over, 
and very little ever after, if kept low, gy” T. 8. 
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manner in which it is conſtructed that renders it fingular. 


in ſtones of three or four inches diameter at the top; but 


| it ſtands well, and is cafily repaired when it falls into dif- 
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very ſeldom the caſe. 
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ture, the hedge, by that time renewed in its full vigour, be- 
comes a new fence for the cattle. In this manner, inſtead 
of occaſioning the expence of annual dreflings, it becomes a 
ſource of profit to the farmer, from .the value of the bruſh- 
wood, which is here applied to many purpoſes. | 

_ 5. Galloway dike. A very particular and formidable look- 
ing fence is uſed in the moor-land parts of the county, where 
the paſtures, being generally fed off with ſheep, a thorn 
hedge is unſuitable. This is what is called the Gallaway 
dike, built of whin-ſtone, uſually five feet high. It is the 


To the height of 2 feet, it is built neatly, but without mor- 
tar; in breadth. from 20 inches to 2 feet, Upon this is 
laid a thin courſe of flat ſtones, which project three inches 
over the under part. Above theſe are placed, in a ſeem- 


ingly careleſs manner, a ſet of rugged round ſtones, which 


in building are brought gradually to a taper, ending at laſt 


ſo thin laid, that the light is ſeen in numerous large va- 
cancies, and the wind blos through them as through a 
hedge. From its tottering appearance, cattle of all kinds 
are ſhy of approaching this kind of barrier; even hares a- 
void it. Being well founded, and having little top-weight, 


Form of incloſures. Incloſures are too commonly for 


ed by ſtraight lines into regular figures. There is 3 


dity in this : for if the land itſelf be irregular, and alſo 


wet, the ditches, which conſtitute a chief part of the fence, 


ſhould be laid out in ſuch a direction, as to carry off the wa- 


ter at the ſame time. Even where the ground is dry, and 


lying regular, the nature of the ſoil ſhould be adverted to, 
that land of oppoſite qualities may not be included in the 
ſame cloſe. The affeCtation of uniformity is but a ſmall 


confideration, oppoſed to the loſs that muſt ariſe from ſuch 
unnatural diviſion. 


Incloſing muſt have had the favourable effect of helping 


— 
— — 
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to increaſe the number of mankind, by affording an increaſe 


of employment, ariſing from the various operations of build- 
ing, ditching, hedge-trimming, c. which attend it. But 


the moſt important conſequence of incloſing is, that it acts 


as a ſtimulus to population, from its effects on the foil; which 
being from that cauſe rendered more fertile, will produce the 


neceſſaries of life i in greater abundance, and hence enable any 


given quantity « of land to maintain a t * of peo- 
ple *. 

Gates. Theſe a are of many different "RFA; evading to 
fancy. The moſt approved, however, are of one leaf, con- 


ſtructed of four or five horizontal bars; having one placed 
diagonally for ſtrengthening the whole. This diagonal bar 
ought to riſe from the under end of the back poſt, to the up- 
per end of the one oppoſite, inſtead of the reverſe poſition, 

which is uſually given to it. In hanging the gate, moſt people 

adjuſt it to a perfect perpendicular, from which it naturally 

| tends to depart ; whereas, were it to lean a little back ward at 
firſt, it would not only move much cakes; * but its natural 

declination would be continually towards the proper poſition. 
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* Turning arable lands is HG from whe Spredts us Wass 


nother, which is thought to have a tendency to depopulate a country, is not 
Peculiar to incloſures, for we haye heard the greateſt clamour that has yet 


been raiſed on that ſubje ct, proceed from a quarter of the country, (the High- 


lande) where inclofing is certainly not very prevalent, and where indeed, it 
was not fo mnch as alledged to have been a cauſe for complaint. Vet many 


people, otherwiſe intelligent, give into this Popular theme of declam4- 
tion againſt this mode of improvement, as if it were poſidle, that whatever 


tends to meljorate any particular diſtrict, could be injurious to the general 
proſperity, or, that a too great propenſity to lay lands into paſture, (like ta 


every other ſpeculation too far carried) mould not operate its own remedy 
naturally from being overdane. A nation of * is no more to be af” 
prehended than a nation of tailers. | 
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which renders the ploughing leaſt difficult. 
the univerſal practice to form the land into high and broad 
| ridges, commonly from 24 to 60 feet wide, and elevated at 
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ARABLE LANDS. een 
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1 HE plou ghmen here, are not ſuppoſed to be very cs; 


the tillage of the lands being in general performed in 
an indifferent manner. As there i is, however, no general rule 
without exception, it muſt be acknowledged, that — 


of great accuracy can be produced. 


In laying down either for corn or paſture, particular care 


ſhould be taken, if the declivity will admit of it, to throw 

the ridges as near eaſt and weſt as poſlible ; for when they are 
| laid ſouth and north, particularly in long round lands, he 
crop on the eaſt fide is commonly very defeftive *: 


The arable lands are laid out, in genetal, in fields or in- 


_ cloſures from fix to ten acres each; the ridges lying in the 


direction moſt ſuitable for carrying off the water, or in that 
It was formerly 


leaſt three feet higher in the middle than in the furrows : but 


this mode, which was perhaps conſiſtent enough with the 
| heavy cumbrous fix-horſe ploughs then employed, has been 


gradually laid aſide, as fewer . horſes were applied; and in 


particular, ſince the introduction of the two-horſe plough, 
0 35 


E 


738 * Having the Lancaſhire Report before me, I have been induced to adopt 


almoſt the very terms of what is above ſaid, from it; reverſing, however, the 


circumſtances, whith appear to be here — W to what N 


that county. 
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which has of late become general in this county. The com- 
mon method now is, either to lay the lands into ridges of 18 
feet broad, and which, on heavy ſoil, are alternately gather- 


ed, caft, and cloven, ot, what is becoming every day more ge- 


neral, into ridges of 10 feet only, which are uniformly 


cloven, at every operation'; the furrow becoming the crown, 
and the crown the furrow alternately. This laſt mode has 
many advantages to recommend it. In the firſt place, the 
ground itſelf is kept at an uniform degree of thickneſs, the 
foil at the furrow being equally deep with the foil in the mid- 
dle. It is tilled with greater facility, as the plough has al- 
ways an empty furrow to enter u 
balking in the feering, which ſo readily occurs in drawing the 


firſt furrow on the crown of a high gathered ridge, is alto- 


gether obviated. It is alſo more economical, not only as 
being ploughable with expedition, but as it forms à pro- 
per breadth for one caſt of the ſower, for three harrows to 
cover, and in harveſt for two reapers to cut. There is thus 


a proper diſtribution in the labour, which does not ſo readily 


or where, from flatneſs of the ſurfice, there is a difficulty in 


| | ;, after a wet winter, are found to be too long of get- 
ting into a proper degree of firmneſs to admit of the ſeed 
operatiohs in the ſpring; ſo that many farmers have a- 


gain brought their lands back to the 18 feet dimenſion of 


ridges; which, admitting of the operation of gathering in the 


tillage, lays the ground into the requiſite ſtate of firmneſs *. 
Where the grounds ate very ſteep, the ridges are ſome- 


Y 4 
. . tumes 
” 
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ed the moſt thoroughly of any, and Where there is declivity enough, even wet 
land, will be as ſoon dry, lying in that ſtate as in any other, and greatly rec - 


_ tifies the I” and 
the other of gathered ridges. . 


8 f 


u, and the danger of 


occur in ridges either of a greater or leſs breadth. This mode 
of laying out lands is not however fo ſuited to a damp ſoil, 


making the rain water deſcend ; in either of which caſes, the 


* 4 F „ SDERE 338 FF 5 
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dmes direfted- acroſs the dedlivity, with merely as much 


to the draught, in the very ſituation where it is naturally 


ſo that the furrow is turned to the downward both in going 
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ſlope as to allow the water to fall cafily off. The advan» 
tage arifing from this mode conſiſts in two particulars ; firſt, 
the operation of ploughing is more eaſily performed ; ſecond- 
ly, the water running off with leſs rapidity, occaſions lefs 
waſte of ſoil. In laying out the ridges in this manner, it is 
of much importance that they point in ſuch a direction, that 
the right fide of the plough, in going up hill, may be tothe 
downward, which will cauſe the furrow to fall over from the 
plough, as ſoon as it is ſeparated from the firm land. Were 
the right fide of the plough to be to the upward, the new- 
cut furrow would always lean upon the plough, which, befides 


moſt difficult. TE GR WCC GEE 
not more attended to. 


There are ſome fituations in this county ar ans the 


inſtance in the arable hills near Gala-water,) that the plough 


cannot operate againſt the declivity at all. Some people in 
this caſe uſe a plough with a ſhifting mouldboard and culter 


Others, whe object to this plan becauſe it oc- 


and coming. 


caſions too rapid a deſcent of foil from the upper parts, where 


it is naturally too thin, and accumulates it upon the lower 
parts, where it is already too thick, cauſe the plough to aſcend 
without a furrow, and till the whole down the bank in a 
ſtraight line. They, no doubt, by this mode occafion fome- 
what more labour; but I imagine they are right in their 
idea, that hence they do greater juſtice to the land itſelf. bb 
In ſome parts of the moor-lands of this county the heavy 
plough drawn by four horſes, and ſometimes with two oxen 
in addition, uma 


r 
an Engliſh acre in a day. Comparing this with what takes 
place in Norfolk, where two horſes in a plough till two acres 


ma day, it ſhould be adverted to, that it muſt be much more 


laborious to plough the tenacious, and ſtony foil here, than 


26 
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the light, free lands of that county. Oxen are very little uſed 
CT eee 0 


rs 16.45 18. 


da WED 2 1 on 
"This i rachel here, not ſo much as 0 part of 3 


rotation, as from other circumſtances, which render it ſome- 


times neceffary. Thus, when lands are rendered foul, from 


the occurrence of x bad ſeaſon, or barren; from too frequent 


9 


n of exhauſting crops, ſummer fallow is induced as a 
ee, and irs effects are always ſalutary. On light, or 
dry lands, however, it is ſeldom” found neceffary to fallow; 
for theſe can be got into good order for a crop of potatoes, 
or of barley, or of turnip ; or even more early in the feaſon; 
for beans or peaſe; but heavy or wet lands are not ſo pliable, 
and although it is clearly poffible to labour them alfo; with- 
out fallowing, yet it is found to be more profitable to have 
| recourſe from time to time to that expedient, and its opera 
tion is generally more effective and laſting on ſuch ſoils, ſo 
that it is ſeldom 2 to be INN oftener A 


once in ſeven years. 


The firft ploughing for W Elos is 3 ninde 


Jer ſpring, not fo much from a conviction that it is bet» 
ter then, than before winter, as from a regard to the accommo- 


dation of the labour to the other crops; it being eſteemed to be 
more requiſite, that the barley, the potatoe, or other ſpring-crop 
lands, ſhould have the firſt furrow, called here winter fallow, 
immediately after the autumn; and, as the winter generally 
ſets in early, it is not always in the power of the farmer to 
get the ſummer fallow ground ploughed at that time too; it is, 
of courſe, put off to the commencement of the ſpring, and is 
generally the firſt ploughed land after the winter ſtorm, when 
the ground would be too wet to receive a ſeed-furrow to any 
crop; and thus it becomes more economical in the labour, 
as no other tillage could be carried on at the time. 
The ſecond furrow is given after the barley ſeed is Fniſhed, 
in the laſt weck of May, or beginning of June. By this time 
2 er of weeds bas made its appearance, and of courſe. is 
; Plough? 


G 


up by the hayrows.; ſo that during the whole proc 
er than eight different crops of theſe weeds are deſtroyed, as 


| haye 


87 
—_ and deftroyed. in a fortnight after, the 
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land is harrowed, and with that operation another crop of 
weeds is put an end to. The third ploughing takes place 
about the firſt of July ; the fourth, about the firſt of Avguſtz 
and the laſt, about the firſt of September; at all of- which, 
crops of annual weeds are deſtroyed, as are likewiſe interme- 
diate crops at the different harrou owin gs which take place re- 
gularly between the ploughings ; 4 and laſt of all about the mid- 
dle of September, or, firſt of October, the wheat is ſown, and 
even then a great crop of annual weeds remain to, be rated | 
efs, no few- 


well as all the rot weeds, which are from time to time pick- 
ed carefully from off the land and burnt. An advantage 


hardly attainable by any drill crop whatever, befides the 


more effectual pulverization of the ſoil, from the ſeveral croſs 
ploughings, and arrow ing, that arg given. 

When dung is applied, it is generally laid on about the 
wil of Auguſt, immediately after the laſt ployghing ; but in 


many caſes, where the ſoil is natural good, it is forborne til! 


the ſecond enſuing crop, as it is found that the firſt crop is 


WH in danger of being too rank, and of courſe lodged before it 
zs ripe, if the land is dunged the ſame year that it is in ſum- 


mer fallow ; and when one reflects on the many crops of Mm 


| weeds that are Ploughed under, or rooted up, and thus con- 


ſigned to butrefaction during the proceſs of fallowing, it 


ſhould not appear ſurpriſing, that dung i in this caſe ſhould 


be unneceſſary, . Indeed the ſtrongeſt crops. of wheat that I 


et e n been on land, F Hire, without 
| dung. Pi FELISILEE N 40 nin | 2 Ir: 2 rt: 
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A regular rotation is not to be looked for: r 
of the changeable nature of the weather, which often cqun- 
teracts every ſettled plan, the very progreſs of! improvement 
| occaſions an alteration. from time tg, time, in almoſt every 
department of huſbandry. There is, however, a f. yſtem of 


manage ment 


— — — 
. Ms 


PRs 
* 
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management which is commonly followed, though the man, 
ner in which it is carried on, muſt vary as circumſtances may 


phe po, 
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require. The rule is to have alternate green and white crops ; 
or ohernately thete that 2 with thoſe that exhauſt 


are exarnpes of ben in this county 
wes 2. For a rich loam. | 


aft ear hans flow un. 5th yearybarley, ground thei 


Wr a 


| Bk fun allow, 


4 2. For rich heavy lands. 15 
100 a '$th year, A 
1 ch — clover. 


3 
bela. 


3. For a hilly if 


ft year, turnip, well — 4th year, oats. 
2d —— barley, or ooh. 
34 — clover. 


| Thisis the rotation of Me Brodie at Upyer Keith, on a dry 
ſoil in a cold ſituation, and in the cultivation of which he is 
not excelled by any farmer in ſuch circumſtances, perhaps in 
Great Britain. Indeed he has probably hit upgn the true 


el, Ke, as ; before. 


ſyſtem for a hilly diftrid. 


3 — 


Another rotation i is, in place of oats after the whear, (unleſs where wheat 


is again intended after the beans,) to put barley after the wheat; graſs ſeeds 


being found to thrive better with barley after wheat, than with barley after 


2 ; 9 
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Yi 1 For a dry ſoil. 
: 1k year, potatoes, well dung- 4th year, cats. 
„ VV eee, 


3 


— in fevera ben on a dey foil inthe vic 
nr, il Wy, 


The following was the rotation of the an Koo, **. 
which bas fallen into diſuſe : 


iſt year, wheat, che land | tryar wheat,the landdung- ; 


dunged. ed, &c. as before. 
20 — beans and ret. | No ſummer fallow, no lover 
2 — r 2, 


| This was this Bt fin Ha this ag ah FRA 
revailed, if the landlords of former times, like ſome of their 
faccefſors, had bound down their tenants to it for ever, be- 
cauſe it happened to be the beſt mode of cultivation then 
known. At the ſame time it may be remarked, that, in the 
above circumſt (neither clover nor other green crops 
being known,) this rotation is perhaps as profitable on the 
whole, as any that could have been deviſed. The dung for- 
red the crop of wheat, and this ſucceeded by the black crop, 
which ſeldom failed to proſper, left the land in a fine heart 
for barley, to which three ploughings being given, was far 
from being a bad preparative to the ſucceeding crop of oats, 
. and theſe, of courſe, thriving tolerably well, left the land, 
although exhauſted, pretty clean for the wheat, which the 
— could envey tne TEA 
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SE c r. n commonly 
WHEAT. 


r be 1009 or $000 acres of this crop 
cultivated in Mid-Lothian : 50 years ago there were not 10090, 


and ftill leſs at a more 


1. Preparation. It is ſown, 1. After fammer- fallow; the 


laſt furrow to which is given in the end of Auguſt, leaving 
the land as cloddy as poſſible; the ſeed is ſown in September, 
or early i in October. Land naturally rich receives no manure 
the year that it is in fallow.—2. After rag-faugh ; that is graſs- 
land broken up in the ſummer; after the hay is cut, and three 
times ploughed, and dunged. The ſowing is about the ſame 
time with the former, and produces frequendy. as good a 
crop.—3. After potatoes. This makes the beſt return of any, 
and is alſo better adapted to wheat than any other grain.— 


4. After beans or peaſe. In this caſe the ground is ſome- 


times dunged to. the wheat, and ſometimes only to the crop 
preceding. 
any other, but the return is the moſt uncertain. of any; be- 
ing in ſome caſes very great, and in others hardly any crop at 
all: depending very much on the ſowing ſeaſon, which is ra- 

ther apt to be unfavourable, from the lateneſs of clearing the 
ground of the beans or peaſe crop. 5. After oats, 'This is 
now little * but when the land is in good order, and 


'There. is more ſown in this ſucceſſion than in 


— 


* It was enacted by parliament in 1426, and again in 1457, that every man, 
tilling with a plough of eight oxen, ſhall every year ſow at the leaſt a firlot of 
wheat, half a firlot of peaſe, and 40 beans. The eulture of theſe grains could 


not have been very general before theſe periods. Even ſo late as 1727, the 
culture of wheat was fo very limited in this county, that a gentleman, ſtill 
living, relates, that when he cultivated it, to the extent of eight bolls ſowing 
on a farm of about 90 acres of arable land, within a mile of Edinburgh, it 


was eſteemed to be ſo extraordinary an exertion, as to attract the attention of 


the whole neighbourhood. There could not be above 500 acres at that time 


in the whole county. All the old farmers agree to this, 
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well a. it is as ſure a crop as any, and the grain as 
fine. 6. After turnip, As it muſt be late in the ſeaſon till 
this can be done, it is not, at all, general, as moſt farmers 
prefer a crop of barley or oats. 7. After clover, with one 

furrow. It is only on light lands in fine order that this is 
attempted with ſucceſs : the practice at any rate is not very 
common, Wheat is very ſeldom ſown after barley, becauſe 
it is always attended with the very worſt effect: for, however 


| well it may look in the s, it n before it 


9 


2. ths it generally r in a * years, it is 
therefore neceſſary to renew the ſeed from England from time 
to time; in co uence of which, there can be no ſpecies pe- 
culiar to the 4 though there are perhaps all the kinds 
known in the iſland ; red, white, yellow, c“. In a general, 


the red kinds are moſt productive; but the white are prefer- 
red by the bakers, particularly K 


1 
— There are two diferent methods of Reep- 


We oy Goo. in this county, In the 


one, the wheat is put into a tub of water, in which has been 
diſſolved as much falt as gives it a ſtrength ſufficient to ſwim 


m egg. The weakeſt of the grain riſes of courſe, 'and is 


carefully ſkimmed off. The ſeed, (drained of the water) is 


| then ſpread on the floor, and duſted with quick-lime, till it is 
3 dry enough to be ſown with the hand, W 


forn 
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eight or ten years ago in the vicinity of Edinburgh, but was at laſt given up, 


as not-anſwering fully the expectations that were formed from it. It admit- 
ted of being ſown as late in the ſeaſon as the end of April or beginning of 
May, and was ripe at the ordinary ſeaſon, in Auguſt or September, producing 


very weighty grain, and as high as eight bolls an. acre. It did tolerably well 


for a year or two, but one inclement ſummer, (1792) completely finiſhed it, 
as the crop, being cither all blacked or bpghted, was fit . 3 navy 
Ret heard of it ſince. ings ar 
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diately thereafter cauſing it to be ſoyn at the uſual rate, in the middle of a 
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fown immediately, or not, as may be convenient. In the 
other method, the ſeed is ſpread thinly on the floor, and only 
ſprinkled with urine, (whether ſtale, or recent, is not material) 
at the rate of about an Engliſh gallon to three buſhels ; care 
being taken, by turning it, that the whole be equally moiſten- 

ed; it is then dried as in the former method, and ſhould be 


Son ſoon, as it is beyond all queſtion, that inſtances have 
occurred, in which the ſeed has been damaged, from being 
long kept after it was pickled, and even from receiving to 


great a quantity of liquor *. | 
4. Seed. Wheat is, with few ations, ſown —— 


from 10 to 18 pecks the acre, according to the time of fow- 
ing, and ſtate of the ground: the excl, bd hind is the 
fineſt order, requiring leaſt ſeed. . 


5. Time of ſewing.— Wheat admits of greater latitude in 


this n * 89 have, it being ſown with 
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— 1 know that this nne Sar Bans ap 


rience, that it is a fact, though whether it is the pickle, or the lime, or both 
that occaſiops this, does not ſeem to be clearly d d; yet from the re: 


ü ſult of che following experiment, it is at leaſt aſcertained, that urine, by itſelf, 
is capable of deſtroying the vegetative power of grain. For, about 4 years 


ago, having ſteeped a firlot of batley in urine for about 3 hours, and imme“ 


field, unmixed with any other, there was not above a half of it came up, and 


even that grew ſo weakly, as not to produce above 9 che crop 


with the reſt of the field. * 
The two modes of pickling above mentioned ſreas to be uichul from 6b 


ferent cauſes. The falt-ſteep has: the effect to exclude from the ſeed the 
| weak grains, and in that view only it ſhould ſeem that it is beneficial ; for 


it does not appear clear, that it deſtroys the principle which occaſions ſmut 


o effectually as the other, for that is found to prevail more among wheat pre- 


pared in this manner, than in* the method by ſprinkling with urine, which 
either iraparts a ſtrengthening quality to the grain, thereby enabling it to witk- 


ſtand more fully the inclemency of the weather, to which ſoine people attri- 


bute the cauſe of ſmut, or, it deſtroys the ſceds of inſets among the grain 


itſelf, which has lately been conjectured to be the cauſe of this defection in 


the crop. In whatever manner it may be accounted for, it is z well-eſtabliſh- 
ed ſact, that either of the ways above ſtated are hetieficial, for ſmut is al- 
ways more prevalent, where neither of theſe precautions againſt it have bees 
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— during nearly eight months in the year, viz. from 
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or never applied. Moſt of the reapers are women, who travel 
chiefly from the Highlands, 100 or 200 miles for that pur- 
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the end of Auguſt, which is common with ſeveral farmers to 


ſo their fallows, to the beginning of April, at which late 


period, wheat on turnip land has been known to be ſown. 'The 
moſt uſual time, however, is r 


and November. 


In general, F wheat be ſown dey, (what is here called „ 


good tide,) there is no grain ſtands the climate better in the 


low parts of the county: in the upland diſtricts, lying 800 
ada daagr frcoaaw oat 


6. Culture whilft growing. —lt is ſometimes — and 


rolled in the ſpring. — afffin theſe operations 


to be beneficial, —— — . 
my own part, I never could perceive | ont 6 in the 


cerop in harveſt, — Aathans. aca experiments to 


decide the _— 
7. Harvefi.—Harveſt commences, at 2 medium, EM the 


 F r5th to the 25th of Auguſt, and ends in five or fix weeks there 
| 3fter._ Wheat is generally amongſt the earlieſt corn that i is 


cut. 
Reaping is performed by the fickle; the ſcythe being ſeldom 


poſe . A man binds to eight reapers, who generally cut two 


| Scotch acres a-day, the ſtubble being from four to fix inch- 
es _— The ſheaves are made about 12 inches i in diamcter: : 


14 


4 ———_— 
— * 


RNeapers are hired every morning in harveſt, particularly on Mondays, at 
the Weſt port of Edinburgh, where they ſometimes amount to thouſands. 
Wages are from 6d. to 1s. 6d. a day, and diet, which coſts from 44 d. to 


6 d.: breakfaſt is oatmeal porridge, about a Scotch pint, with a mutckkin of 
butter-milk to each ; dinner, a loaf of bread. ar 14 oz. weight, generally at 
Is. 3d. the dozen, and half a Scotch pint of beer; ſupper, the ſame as break» 
faſt. They work from fix to fix, and are allowed two hours through the day 
for reſt. The Highlanders lie in the barns at night on ſtraw, with a few blan- 
Rete — | facks diſtributed among them. 


14 of which form a foot (ſhock), in which the two fide- 


rows, leaning together at top, are covered with two ſheaves 


to protect them from rain. It is generally ready to be driven 


home in eight days, or ſooner, to the yard, where all corn 


is built in round ſtacks, (ce tbe. ground plan of the farm- 


yard) from 12 to 24 feet in width, containing from 10 to 60 
bolis, neatly covered with thatch, tied on handſomely with 


ſtraw ropes. The ſtacks are generally faled (founded) on 


2 layer of furze, thorns, old ſtraw, ſtones, &c. to protect the 


corn from damp. Some ſet them on low pillars overlaid 


with planks, 18 inches above ground, which faves them com- 


pletely from vermin alſo. This mode ought to be general, 


but it is rather expenſive z the proprietors ſhould ere them, I 


requiring only to tenants (whoſe capital ſhoyld never be ſunk 


with ſtraw, up the centre, which leaves a kind of funnel for 
the vapour to eſcape, and thus prevents heating, or mow- 


jo pre eee eee 


any rate. 


« Threſhing.—This 1 was wont to have been 3 ; 
with the flail, a laborious employment, now happily in the 
way of being ſuperſeded by the threſhing-mills, which are 
coming very faſt into uſe, ſo, that it is probable, that in a 


few years the flail will be given up altogether. When threſh- 


ing was done by the flail, the threſher was generally paid by 
the bol, from 5d. to 6d. each, at a time, when the rate of ſuch 
workmens wages was from 10d. to 18. by the day. A barn- 
man, of ordinary abilities, commonly threſhed about two bolls 
(one quarter) of wheat in a day, which was indeed neceſſary 


to do, in order to gain wages equal to the day-labourer. 


Many of them, however, threſhed much more. I bave 


known a Highlandman, on 3d. worth of food, threſh four 
bolls a day, for a continuance. This is mentioned as a con- 
traſt, to what (by the Agricultural Surveys) appears to be 
the caſe in England, where, to threſh a quarter of wheat 


_ coſts about half as much more than the rate of wages by 
the 


in buildings) to keep them up as they do their houſes. In 
building ſtacks, in general, ſome draw a large bag, ſtuffed 


g. N g. ' 


Eres is the rate of wages, to threſh a 
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ing been leaft in requeſt in this county, even in the preſent 


ee n AIRY ner er 


| „ ]efe in a much better fate.” 5G 
# By the. affize which took place on the 28th of November 1795, the 


3d. the Ib.; at the ſame time, oat meal was ſelling at 16d. the peck of -8Ib. 


that to do fo; is more than a man can perform in a day, elſe 


why ſhould it coſt more? whereas here, to threſh a quarter 
of wheat in a day is eſteemed very moderate work, and'ye: 


9. Produce. The produce i is, in A———_— 


as 16 bolls an acre: 10 are, however, eſteemed a great crop; 
8 are reckoned good; and, in many caſes, is as low as 5, or 


even leſs. — — Edin- 


burgh itſelf Onlume 


county: the farmers have therefore every inducement to cul 


* tivate nn... : 
 tenkave * 


10. ManufaBlure of 1 Bread. Wbesten wal: from hav- 


age, is now more in uſe than any other, notwithſtanding of 


the preſent proportional higher price-which it bears, it being 


at an average (between wheaten and houſehold) above double 


. NEE. 
The wheat firlot S | | 
The barley firlot — 3205.5 ditto. 

Wincheſter buſhel— 2150.4 ditto. 
Fou firlots — 1 boll. 


F « There is more ground hurt, and' crops loſt, — Bee 


* the land is unit for it, than from any other management, where double 


* the increaſe might have been got either in oats or barley, and the land _ 
T. 8. 


quartern loaf, weighing Alb. 5 o. 8dr. at an average coſts 14d. which is above 


which would produce near 11lb. of bread, about 14d. the Ib. weight. This 
manifeſt difference in the prices was not, however, ſufficient to overcame. 
the partiality of the people in general to wheaton bread. 


ef Leith: hence then the preſent cc be 
144,340 bolls, a quantity nearly fix times greater * 
conſumed only 60 years ago, and is alſo about three times 
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6 
the dearth of that neceſſary of life, arifes from our own more 
luxurious ſtile of living, by which we are led to deſpiſe the food 
of our anceſtors, and even that to which we were ourſelves 
a accuſtomed; for the preference given to wheaten bread, par. 

ticularly among the labouring people, has only prevailed but of 
. Jate; although it does not appear to have had the effect to make 
1 to enjoy better health, than for- 


Ing ſtate of the quantity of wheat grinded, in different pe- 
„ Leith mills, 8 


Ke Thus, in the c year i735 t aw were grinded only Fn. 


1740, it had increaſed to 


20, 520 


2560, fall farther to 
177, io 42895 
"148 - - _»-,- 46,222 
$7 Circuit; 2865 ORR 


This eee is | Al SE the real augmes- 
tation of the conſumpt of wheat in the county ; for, at the 
period 1735, theſe mills probably made two-thirds of all the 
dolls yearly ; whereas now, from the many additional ill 
that have been ſince erected, it is ſuppoſed that not: 
| 2-5ths of the wheat uſed in the county is ded t the Water 


. * f 28 

9 A + s ws —- 
$+ * 1 + 

; | 5 wy a . ; wy. 8 : > g . 


more than the county of Wib-Lothis, i is conjoftarcd, can 
ſend 10 market, arinually. © 
In the manufacture of wheat at the Water of Leith mills, 


which are perhaps the moſt correct in the county, the flour 


is dreſſed through a wire boulter 74 feet long, and 22 inches 
in diameter: the firſt flour paſſes by a 56, the ſecond by a 


So, 


The progfeſs of this en from the follow. 


1750, in nee propotionto23.920 | 
-- 3867 | 


exceed 25,600 


„ 9 aA -te Hf 


» » vo 


Houſehold; 
Third, or Pollards, 


* u N AA nn > 7 


the mill - maſters, it does not coſt above 8d. 
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go, the third by a 38, and the ſmall bran by a 16 thread in 


the inch; the great bran comes out at the end. From 15 5 
bolls, which is the common grit, and each bell 240 lb. 
weight, which may be the average of the wheat of this coun- 


at 128 b. the bol gf 
ate ſb 


Bran, - * 


Loſt in grinding, - © « 


Though the quantity of fine flour is greater than the houſe- 


hold, when it- comes from the mill, vet the practice in bak. 
ing is the reverſe, as, from the greater demand for houſehold 


bread, 3-4ths of the whole are of that kind, and only one 


courſe, the bakers have not that profit, or recompenſe for 


their labour, that the law ſuppoſes them to enjoy. 


Bakers, in general, buy the wheat themſelyes from the ber- 
mers, or merchants, and have it grinded under their own 


inſpection, or according as they may direct, at the mill; the 
expence of grinding is in common 18. the boll of wheat, but 


at the Water of Leith mills, where the bakers themſelves are 


The proportion of bread made from any given quantity of 
four is as four to nn ihe. * makes four Ibs. 


| of bread, in general. 


The proportion of bans made into 8 — f 
confectionary, may perhaps be 1-20th of the whole, and the 


like proportion made into ſea-biſcuit ; but this is ſtated only on 


N conjecture, 


of wheaten ; it being a practice with the bakers, to make their 
ſpunge always of fine flour, and otherways to mix the wheat- 
en flour with the houſehold, in fuch proportion as may an- 
ſwer the greater demand for the latter. Yet, in making the 
aſſize by the magiſtrates, it is always ſuppoſed, that 1-balf of 
the bread is ſold as wheaten, and the other as houſehold ; of 


4 
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conjecture, there being no certain data from which to calcy- 
A baker ſerves: an apprenticeſhip of five years; he muſt 
be a journeyman five years more, before he can ſet up as 
maſter ; and five years longer, till he can take an apprentice 


182 * % 


fee, entry-money, &c. amounts to about L.60. Apprentices 
are boarded with their maſters during their apprenticeſhip, but 
receive no Wages. Journeymen have, at g about L. 10 
a-year, and board. 


Since the ſtoppage of the diltileries, yeaſt, which was 
chiefly obtained from them, has become very ſcarce. The 
Following ſubſtitute has been introduced, and ſeems to anſwer 


the purpoſe vay well :;— 


Take 1-4th Ib. haps, and boil * balf an hour i in about 
mo pints of water ; pour the water boiling hot on 8 lbs. 
| Une flour through a ſtrainer, and take a ſtout ſtick, and ſtir 

it hard for 10 minutes; then let it ſtand till almoſt cold: 
take a little of the former making, and ſo much more 
water, little better than milk warm; pour upon it, taking a 
ſtick as before, ſtirring till all the lumps be diſſolved, and re- 
duced to the ſize of good thick barm: cover it cloſe up, 
and let it ſtand for eight hours; then take ſome more 
Hour, and water milk warm, and let it ſtand for other eight 


hours, when it will be fit for uſe; which anſwers the en 


Formerly, this was the fie: Pp, received the whole ma- 


nure, and was, indeed, chiefly depended on for the rent. Now, 
that the cultivation of wheat is carried to ſuch an extent, bar- 
ley is leſs regarded; the whole dung being generally allotted 
to the former, or to thoſe crops which are preparative to it, 
While the latter is thrown back in the rotation a year or 
more. The quantity produced, hence, has been leſs; but 


himſelf within the liberties of Edinburgh. The apprentice- 


ſo1 


d 
f 
. 
1 
f 
; 
1 


; tivated. 


ty produced; but the mode of executing the exciſe laws has been fo oppreſ- 
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the price having of late advanced conſiderably, the culture 
has again become of importance. 

The ground employed in darley and bear, or big, is — 


bably ſtill as much in quantity as at any former — 
haps from 8000 to 10, ooo acres. 


1. Preparation This crop follows in IT it nes wheat, 
ſometimes beans or peaſe. In both caſes, the land is thrice 
ploughed : the firſt time ſoon after harveſt ; the ſecond (called | 


flirring) i in April ; the laſt time in May. 


2. Sort.— There have been different ſpecies of ſeed intro- 


duced from England, but which always degenerate, and are 
later in ripening, though the grain originally is ſomewhat 
more plump and weighty. Our own, which has been long | 
naturalized to the climate, i i alſo more generally adapted to 
the ſoil. The Engliſh grain, however, on very rich land, 
(which i is the only caſe in which it ſhould be ſown) as it is 
leſs apt to lodge, gives ſometimes a greater produce. 


In the moorlands, big, or ſquare barley, with ſix rows, i: is 
till ſown; being well adapted to the ſituation, as ĩt ripens 


two or three weeks before the long- eared barley f. The whole 


dung is alſo applied to it th þ whom, 3 its rival, not . cul- 


Z 7 
by % . 1 


* 


or #6 The aan of this: article 5 8 it came to 
depend on the diſtillers, as the legiſlature frequently interferes and ſtops their 
working: 50 or 60 years ago, malt liquor was in ſuch requeſt, that double the 


quantity of barley was conſumed in Edinburgh for that purpoſe than this coun- 


ſive to the traders, that the half of all the malt liquors now conſumed in this 
county is manufactured in England. When there are bad crops, and late 
ſeaſons, there is always a briſk trade in making por-barley ; but in favourable 
years, when there is plenty every where, that conſumption fails ; and if it were 
not / for diſtillation, barley would become entirely a drug.” © apts x | 
+ It is a curious fact, that this ſpecies of barley does not thrive ſo well en 
the low part of the county as near the hills, which ſeems to be owing to 
Its ripening too rapidly in a warm ſituation, before it has fully compleated its 
fize ; it ĩs alſo, in this caſe, harder and more brittle in the ſtraw, while the-aworz 
adheres more tenaciouſly to the grain, rendering 1 it much more —— to cook 
Ble and to be made clear from the chaff. 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
3. Stecping.Not in uſe. 


4. Seed. — There are about 12 or 14 pecks of ſeed ſown on 
an acre. 


5. Time of ſowang. —k is * from the iſt 


6. Culture whilſt growing. — Unleſs in n the 


weeds, or cutting them with a weed hook, no 8 given 
in general. 


7. Harveſt. —lt i is e cut with the ackle, and bound 
into ſheaves, and ſtooked (12 ſheaves in a ſtook) immediately 


thereafter; but in ſome caſes, particularly in damp weather, 
it is left broad-band (untied) for two or three days, to acce- 
lerate the winning; and ſometimes gaited, (tied ſlack and fet 


on end ſheaf by ſheaf, ) for the ſame reaſon. In a few caſes 


barley is cut with the ſcythe, and collected into ſheaves with 
the reaping fork. (See the plate.) In which mode of operation 
one girl forms the ſheaves, another makes the bands, while 


two men cut and one binds ; in all five people to two Scotch 
acres in the day. In the more common method by Hearing 
with the fickle, nine people are required to do the ſame 
work, but of theſe eight may be women, one man only 
for binding being neceſſary; while the other way takes three 
men at leaſt, which in the general ſcarcity of men-labourers 
in harveſt, is not practicable to a great extent. Barley is the 
moſt difficult of all grain to win, requiring generally three 
weeks ſtanding in the ſtook before it is fit to be put into the 
ſtack, and where, after all, it is more liable to be heated, or 
mow- 


* 4 
7 J 
* 7 


— . 4 — 


* Barley is now frequently ſown in the end of March, and beginning of 


April; and where the land is in good order, is found to anſwer fully as well as 
when ſown late. The grain is always of a fuperior quality, and if graſs ſeeds 


are ſown they thrive better. With me it proves to be the beſt antidote againſt 
annual weeds, where the land is very light and ſubject to them ; the ſecond, 


2 1 . been — two or three weeks previous to — the 
| T. 3 
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mow-burnt, than any other grain, which renders it ſometimes 
proper to form a funnel up the heart of the ſtack to keep it 
cool. 


8. Threſhing—ls performed in the ſame manner, and for 
the ſame expence as with wheat, only the threſhing mills in 
general do not humble it ſo completely as was done with flails, 
which makes it ſometimes neceſſary to be put twice through 
che mill for that purpoſe. Some mills, however, are ſaid to 
do this well enough at the firſt ; a circumſtance which, it may 
be hoped, will in a ſhort time be the caſe with them all, from 


that improvement which, in general, theſe recently- introduced 5 
machines are daily receiving. 


Ei Produce —The produce, though in many 2 10 

bolls, or more, will be, at an average, about 5 or 6. The 
conſumption ariſes from the Edinburgh brewers or diſtillers, 
who uſe a great deal more than this county has ever pro- 
| duced ; befides what is made into pot-barley, which requires 
many thouſand bolls. A firlot of good _—_— weighs from 
72 to 80 Ib. Engliſh. _ 


10. - Mansfacture of Wah very little barley bread 
uſed, although it is underſtood to be very wholeſome, and was 
formerly more in requeſt; the chief application of this grain 
being now, to the brewery, the diſtillation of ſpirits, and to 
the making of pot-barley, of which laſt there is a very ge- 
| neral conſumption in each family; ſo that it is probable, that 
from 12,200 to 15,000 bolls are applied yearly to this pur- 
poſe in the county. This was formerly manufactured in a 
very rude manner in a ſtone-mortar with a wooden-mallet, 
(called the Enoc ling ſtane and nocłing-mell) almoſt every fa- 
mily having one, but is now univerſally performed by water 
| machinery, in which, the ſtone moves vertically, the barley 
being incloſed in a cafe around it, and from remaining a long- 
er or ſhorter time expoſed to friction by the rapid motion of 
the ſtone, is bulled to any required degree of fineneſs. Of 
common barley, in which little more than the huſk. is taken 


off, there is generally, from good grain, about three fourths 


of 
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rally juſtify the practice. 3 
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of the original weight ; but of the PRO kinds, particularly 
that called pearl, the quantity is much leſs ; but it is efteem- 
ed to be more nutrit ive, the more that it is reduced, and is 
certainly more agree able to the taſte. Barley-broth, (provin- 
cially Bate) is a dith almoſt indiſpenſible at a Scotchman' $ 
table; but, beſides barley, there are commonly ſeveral other 
Ingredients, ſuch as greens, and other culinary plants, in the 


compoſition, $6gether with the — Wy the meat which i: is 
boiled amougſt it. 


OATS. 


Oats are here the moſt generally cultivated or any — 


for the meal is {till much uſed as the food of the people, and 
there i is always a great demand for the corn for horſes; while 
| the crop itſelf is adapted to every ſoil. They are, upon the 


| whole, a very profitable object of buſbandry. E 


1. Preparation. They ſiicceed, x. Ley, commonly with 


one furrow : graſs- grounds are ſeldom broken up for any 
thing elſe. 2. Barley; once ploughed, and, on dry lands, 
ſometimes twice. This rotation is leſs frequent, now that 


barley- land is generally laid down with graſs-ſceds. 3. Wheat. 


E Beans or peaſe. 5. Summer-fallow. Neither of theſe 


three laſt ſucceſſions are frequent, as they are only practiſed 


when the ſeaſon is unfavourable to the ſowing of other grain. 
For the ſame reaſon, they are alſo ſometimes ſown on land 
that has been in wheat, ploughed down. 6. After turnip, 


being preferred to wheat or . and the returns gene- 


. Sort. — The ſpecies are, I. 8 2. Blainfhe . 
"Theſe two kinds are nearly ſimilar, are the moſt adapted 


both to the ſoil and climate, meal well, and althou gh rather 
late in ripening, are not fo backward as a third kind, Hal- 


kerton, 


o 


: f ET, — 


— — — — — 


From the lands of Fawns and of Blainilie in Lauderdale. 


A . 


kerton, or Angus oats *. Theſe are emphatically called dowr 


only ripe two or three weeks ſooner than any of the preced- 


kertom oats, which is a large oat, and produces a tall coarſe ſtraw ; the other 
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ſeed; (i. e. late: ſeed, in diſtinction from the others, which 
are called ear-ſeed, or early-ſeed,) a weighty kind, giving on 
rich lands a great increaſe, though they are too late for a 
cold ſituation. 4. Red oats, lately introduced +, ſeem to be 
beſt adapted of any to an inclement country; for they are not 


ing, but they are not apt to be ſhed or ſhaken with thewind, 
as the grain has an uncommon adhetion to the ſtraw : they 
meal well, and the meal is good; but the ſtraw is not efteem- 
ed ſo much for cattle; and it is thought that this ſpecies 
exhauſts the ſoil more than the former kinds f. There are 


” . a 2 0 o 5 2 » . 4 l _ _ l - = . ” 1 * - . p —__cC_—— Ln i 88 
— | — — — — — — — — | — — "my 
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What de goes by the name of Angus Oats dicker from the Hat 


is a neat plump grain, and produces a finer ſtraw, not ſo apt to lodge as the 
Blainſlie, and out a week ages © in ripening. TL. 8. 


+ The 3 of red oats into this and the neighbouring counties, 
* its origin from the preſent Lord Chief Baron's father, Mr Montgo- 
mery of Magbeehill in Peebles-ſhire. Early in the beginning of this century, 
that gentleman, who was of an acute obſervation, and a uſeful experimental 


| farmer, diſcovered, and brought this ſpecies of oats from Ayrſhire. The be- 
nefit ariſing from the culture of it to his own eſtate, which is high in point 


of ſituation, and rather of an uncomfortable climate, induced him and the 


Chief Baron to be particularly careful in the cultivation of this grain, and 


preſerving it unmixed with any other ſort. At firſt, the quantity ſpared for 
ſale was very limited, but it ſoon became confiderable, and now the ex- 
perience of their utility has rendered their cultivation general. over moſt 
part of the country. It appears fingular, that no mention ſhould be made 
of this oat by Colonel Fullerton in his Agricultural State of Ayrſhire, from 
which it may be inferred, that it is not now known in that county. It ſeems 
to be a miſtake, that it 3 ground more than ether oats. Anon. 


| Red oats, or, as they were called formerly, Barley-corn, was Gm} in this 
county from Tweeddale, about 40 years ago, where they had been in uſe to 
be ſown by Mr Montgomery of Magbechill, and then were called Magbeehill 
Cats by ſome. A ſpecies of the Pebbles pea, much cultivated by that gentle- 
man, alſo got the name of his place, and are at this day known by it to 
many. Twenty-four, or twenty-five years ago, Mefi. Grays at Herperig, 
and Cairns, ſowed few elſe but theſe kinds of oats, and were then conſidered 
by them a great acquiſition for that high part of the county, their crop 


bring all got in before their neighbours began to cut; but in three or four 


years 
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kinds, to compenſate for the diſcolour in the meal, which 


bruary 20 the middle of April. 
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ſeveral ſpecies of early oats *, as Friezeland, Poland, &c. of 
which the diſtinguiſhing 8 are, that they ripen ſoon, 
eaſily ſhed, thrive only on a very rich foil, generally meal ill, 
but ſometimes give a great increaſe. Black oats are alſo cul- 
tivated ; but ſeem here to have no ſuperiority over the white 


part of the huſk, unavoidably left among it, occaſions. Change 


af ſeed is underſtood to be of much benefit to this as well as 
to other grain; and ſeed is accordingly renewed every third 


or fourth year. Even . — 
found to be „ s 


3. BBY teeping. Not in ute, 
4. Sæed.— From four to ſix arlots an acre. 


2 Time . we fopn from the firſt of Fe- 


1 Culture 


up, being found more apt to ſhake than the Blainſlie, and producing a greas 
deal lefs fodder, and not fo good; an article, in their ſituation, that could not 


be diſpenſed with. I ſowed them in a high farm about the ſame time, and 


gave them up f, for the ſame cauſe, except where the ground was very rich. 
1 ſtill confider them, and what is called Church's oats, to be the beſt kinds 


of early oats. Church's oats, a ſpecies of the Frieſcland, ſelected and culti- 


vated by Mr Church near Kelſo, was firſt ſown in this county about 12 or 


14 years ago: the grain is plump, and fnod and meal well; they produce 
more ſtraw than the other, and ſtiffer in the ſtem, leſs liable to lodge, and, 


of courſe, more favourable for ſowing in graſs ſeeds with: 


As to early oats, they have little fodder, and make bad feeding, alſo 


very eaſy ſhaken : but red oats are equally early, the fodder good, and not fo 
apt to ſhake, as even common oats, and though ſmall in the grain, they turn 


well out to meal. Upon comparing them with the earlier kind, that has 
deen ſown for a conſiderable time about Carnwath, I can ſee no difference. 


]-F. 

FE THe attention is paid to this, a good kind of oats may be kept 
from degenerating for any length of time, where the ſoil and climate is mo- 
derate. But where the ground is bleak, and the corn ſubje& to be late, it 


* * — to bring the ſeed from the earlieſt and warmeſt ſoils- 


T. 8. 


{After all that is faid, the Red oats ought not to be given up. S. R. 


F FF 


1 


2 
3 


ils. 
p. s. 
. R 


11 in 12 ſheaves to the ſtook ; are more eaſily cut and hand- 


| heat in 6 
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wy Targing—The ane with ene en. Rather 


portion is raiſed on lands exhauſted ſo as not to be able 
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- the 1 ance adm, or the weeds cut 


r W 232 


ture * 


* 
bl - 
8 


7. 8 with the fickle, and Rodked fie bar 


led every way, than either wheat or barley; 2 to 


3 


9. Produce.—This very unequal: in many caſes 15 or 
16 bolls an acre; 10 are very frequent; but as a great pro- | 


to carry any other grain, the produce is often leſs than 4. 


There may be from 15,000 to 20,000 acres ſown in the coun- 


ty. Oats of ordinary quality weigh from 52 to 60 Ib. the fir- 


lot; ſome as high as 68. They are reckoned good that give 
in meal 15 pecks, and pay the multure, which is a peck of 


meal for the boll of oats. *. oats have 5 18 Res 
the boll, beſides multure. To "0 


= Manufa@ure of Dad this Qill afford, from the 


meal, a great part of the food of the people. The breakfaſt 

and fupper are, with the generality of labourers, made of pot= 

tage of oat meal. Oat-meal cates are {till to be met with in gen- 

teel families at dinner | 
got ſuch a predilection for wheaten bread, as rather to prefer | 

1 nenn of the excefſive W in che ne. 


; but the common people have unhappily 


BEAN S AND PEASE. 
"Theſe are generally cultivated together. There are proba- 


| bly not above 6000 acres ſown in the county; in the upland 


diſtrifts very few; and there we peaſe, as beans — not 


come to maturity. 


12 Preparation The chief intention af this crop is to 


? meliorate the ſoil, and for that purpoſe i it ** ctang 


0 


wheat 


( Ws 
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wheat” or bats. The” practice of driing and horſe-hoeing 
them is very general, in which caſe there are but a very few 
P intermixed with min and frequently none. 


2. Sort. Beides the c : late ſeed beans and rn. 
there is a kind of early pea * here (called Haſfing, and 
ſometimes Peebles pea) as late as the end of April, and is 
uſually ready in harveſt before the common kind, which is 
fown a month ſooner: it is, however, uncertain in the pro- 1 

duce; growing in ſome caſes all to ſtraw, and in others fails une 
in the ſtraw altogether. Very abundant 23 taſ 
l ſometimes got- bee 


3- Seeing Not i in aſe 


| Sa Seid—The quany of feed rom a boll to fix br: 


— I n from February i, to the end of 
p March, z: when later, the crop is uſually more luxuriant, but 
* more ready to de hurt, from being too late in harveſt. 


1211 
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6. Culture whilſt growing. —Broadeaft beans and peaſe 
are ſometimes barrowed when tliey are two or three weeks 
above — which has generally an excellent effect, not on- 

imparting an invigorating principle 
to thi crop itſelf, Drill bei are commonly hand-hoed once, 
e rwards horſe-hoed twice or — — 


* amd. Sod the broadcaft and drill crops are hd. 
down looſe from the fickle, where they remain eight or ten 
days (more or lels as the weather may be,) to win before 
| they are bound up. Beans are ſometimes bound with ſtraw 
ropes, and ſometimes with ropes of peaſe, which are ſown 
for that : purpoſe amon 'g them. 


8. W the 5 manner as the ocher grains. 
Peaſe are, however, very apt to be broke in the ſtraw by the 
e mills; but ann is the better for that circum- 
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| | year 17443 they bad not been long introduced, even into | 
| gardens, before that time. They are now in every farm ; but 
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9. A produce Leda ** is 
ſometimes very great; 18 and even 20 bolls the acre have been 
known, but 10 bolls are not uncommon. In broadcaſt the grain 
ſeldom exceeds 10 bolls, generally much lefs ; but the ſtraw, 
which ſells. readily i in the market, is often worth 51. the acre ; 
ſeldom leſs than 5os. It ſells from 4s. to 8s. the kemple, 


| of about 14 ſtone, Tron weight, (22 02. per lib.) 


10. Manufacture of bread —The bread of peaſe, which is 
underſtood to be very nutritive, and is not unpleaſant to the 
taſte, was formerly uſed in eyery family, but of late has 
been almoſt wholly given up. The general application of this 


e — beans, is now tothe * of horſes, | 


POTATORS | 
Potatoes were firſt cultiated in the Gelds hh about the 


fow are raiſed for, ſale above fix miles from Edinburgh, or 
other towns ; the expence attending their carriage being too 


great to admit of bringing them from a farther * 


There may be from 1200 to 1500 Acres cultivated. 


Preparation. The ground is previouſly well 8 


: by frequent tillage ; and it is always the drieſt ſoil that is cho- 
ſen, without regard to the preceding crop. The 'mode of 
culture is uniformly in drills, from 18 inches to 4 feet diſtant 


from one another, and from 9 inches to 12, plant from plant, 
ia the row. The dung is, in ſome caſes, ſpread over the 
whole field ; in others, it is confined to the rows : and ſome- 
times is applied to the preceding crop, which is thought to 


make the beſt . potatoes, * ** leſs in quan- 
ww 


Sort.—Secd is ſometimes raiſed from the apple, which re- 


quires two years to accompliſſi; the firſt producing them on- 
Fi a8 large as nuts: but they are found more prolifick, and 


"MS. generally 
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early kinds that are ready for the market by the end of July; 
but it is commonly October before the latter ſorts are taken. 
up and houſed. 644 | 
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generally of many kinds from the ſame apple. The tidney 
potato is eſteemed the beſt; but requires the richeſt ſoil ; 
and in that cafe is more prolifick than any other, whereas on 
poor land it will hardly grow at all. The diſeaſe of curling 
has been remarked here for ſeveral years; but there is no 
other preventative known but that of changing the ſeed, by 
getting it from the neighbouring counties where that diſtem- 
per has not yet made its appearance, and which is 9 


ly done almoſt every year. » 


' Time of planting. —They are planted — in April, 
and ſometimes as late as the 1ft of June. There are ſome 


Produce. —The produce, at an average, may be 30 bolls 


per acre, or from 36,000 to 45,000 in all, chiefly for the ſup- 
ply of the capital and the neighbouring towns, beſides ſome 
imported at Leith from other places. It is remarked, in 


general, that the earlieſt planted make the beſt or moſt meally 


Potatoes; but they are more liable to be curled, and always 
leſs prolifick. Thoſe planted late are watery ; : | but the crop 


is more abundant, and the curl ſeldom appears f. 


rukxirs. $4 
The culture of this meliorating vegetable is ſtill too little 
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tended to the raiſing of them for 50 years, upon land pretty much adapted to 


the purpoſe, and have but rarely found 30 bolls an acre at an average. T. 8. 


- 1 till think 30 bolls at an average the beſt- ſounded calculation. - G. R. 
+ It having been ſuggeſted that potatoes taken up before they arrive at 
maturity, were not liable to produce the curl next ſeaſon, experiments have 
been made to aſcertain whether -it is ſo or not, and the reſult has been in fa- 
vour of that idea. This may, perhaps, be the reaſan why potatoes from the 


moor lands are leſs apt than others to produce the curl, for there they ſeldom 
come to maturity, the froſt affecting the leaf too early in the ſeaſon to admit 
of a natural fall. Repeated 52 — will * be * to decide this 


Wenn 


attended 


to 


Ca 
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attended to, although the returns are very lucrative; beſides 
the advantage ariſing from conſuming them on the lands, and 
thereby producing an excellent fund of enriching manure, for 
the more abundant production of the other crops. It is 
probable, however, that the cultivation of turnip will ſoon 
become more and more extenſive, particularly in the ex- 
tremities of the county ; where, owing to the greater diſtance 
from the market, it becomes an object with the huſbandmen 
there, to have part of their farms in this, or other ſucculent 
crop, in order to fatten their cattle at home with the pro- 
duce of their own lands; inſtead of ſelling them off half fed 
as formerly, ſo little either to their own credit, or to that 


of the country in general. 


b. Preparation — Though turnip may be forced to grow 
on heavy, or on damp foils, it is found impracticable in this 
moiſt climate to take them off ſuch lands in winter; they are 
therefore cultivated only on dry ſoils, and generally as a ſub- 
ſtitute to ſummer-fallow. The ground receives commonly a2 
furrow previous to the winter, and care is taken that it be 
well pulveriſed in the months of May and June, by frequent 
ploughings before the manure is laid on, which is generally 
at the laſt operation immediately before the ſeed is ſown, 
which is uſually in drills, from two feet to thirty inches aſun- 
der. In ſome caſes the dung is laid in the drill below the 
ſeed, in others, it is ſpread equally over the whole field; 
in which caſe the land is ſometimes laid quite flat, without 
| being formed into drills, the ſeed being ſown, however, in 

rows at the uſual diſtance ; a practice which ſeems to be judi- 
cious, from this, that the principal riſk attending this crop is 
from the ſeed's not vegetating; a circumſtance more apt to oc- 
cur, when ſown on the top of a drill expoſed to the drought, 
than on a flat field, where of 5 there muſt be more 


| moiſture. 


2. Sort.—Red, white, and green, ſometimes ſeparately, 
ſometimes mixed. The red ſeems to be the hardieſt, but the 
cattle, at firſt, have a greater averſion to it, perhaps from 
deing more pungent to the taſte. 


8 Steeping 
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3. Steeping Not in uſe. 


4. Seed. From 1 lb. to 2 1b. per Scotch acre. Many 
expenſive and complicated machines have been invented, to 
ſow with; none appears better adapted to the purpoſe, than 
that ſimple implement recommended by Dr Anderſon in 
the Aberdeen Report. It is like to a pepper-box, made of 
tin, and is placed on the end of a walking-ſtick, and coſts 6 d. 


A perſon can ſow with it by ſhaking it oyer the drill, as faſt 
25 one can walk. 1 


5. Time WW the middle to the end of June; 
when more early, the turnips are apt to ſhoot before winter, 

when later, there is a riſk that the ſeed does not vegetate, 
and the crop itſelf is leſs in bulk. | 


6. Culture whilſt growing.—_Hand-hoed c once or twice, 
and horſc-hoed as long as the rows do not prevent it by grow- 


ing together, which * e. by the GEE: of 
September. | 


_ Feeding, Re metimes fed off with a 
1 15 flakes, on the field v where they grow; ſometimes carted 
off to an adjacent field and conſumed there, which affords an 
excellent tatbing to the field on which they are eat; ſometimes 
one half only (ridge by ridge alternately) are led off, and the 
other half conſumed on the field they „ 5 which is 
adopted in caſes where the land is ſuppoſed not to be fuffi- 
ciently enriched with the manure previouſly beſtowed ; 
but where it would be too rich, were it to receive the whole 
tathing alſo. Twenty ſheep are commonly fattened on an 
acre, worth from L. 6 to L. 10. according to markets at the 
time. 


When the turnips are conſumed by cattle, which till of 
late was the general ſyſtem, they are always carted off the 
field to the cattle-ſheds, where each nolt is confined to his 
ſtake, and fed regularly; allowing him alſo a ſmall portion of 
hay, and taking care that he is well littered, a practice which 
is productive of much manure, the moſt favourable cir- 
cumſtance 


* 
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| cumſtance in this mode, as in general the return is leſs in 
money from cattle than from ſheep. 
An excellent practice has lately been introduced here, of 
taking up the turnip crop in the month of December, if it 
can be done before the froſt ſets in, and cutting off the leaves, 
the turnips are piled up into long heaps, and covered with 
ſtraw, and are found to keep well two or three months; 
the cattle cating them as keenly, and fattening on them near- 
ly as much as if quite recent from the ground. Thoſe who 
have had their turnip crop locked up (as it were) by the froſt, 
or covered with the ſnow, during the very time in which 
there was the greateſt need for it, befides the waſte from rot- 
tenneſs occaſioned by theſe cauſes, will ſee the advantage to 
be derived from taking them up before winter; which 
has this further to recommend it, that the ground being 
| ſooner geared, will of courſe. be 8 
ceeding crop. 5 
The following very :ntelligent rn (chiefly on this 
ſubject, though containing other matter) communicated by a 
Farmer in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, will ſhew more 
| minntely the comparative value of this crop, — to the 
different vip lu in which! it may be Gilpoled of. 


«SIR, 


9 Agreeable to aids is incloſed an account of feeding 
| ewes with early lambs. The number in all was ſixty, fed off 
in four weeks, the expence as under: 


1355 1 4 
WSU 28. per boll, 28 days, 5 12 © 
| To 2 pecks of oats, ditto, 1 s. per peck, ditto, - 2 16 © 
To 3 ſtone of hay, ditto, 6 d. per ſtone, ditto, 2.3 © 
Me CG ay ale bf hee 


: oo - o 


ce "hp each lamb coſt 4 Y 1 


. 1 5 with turnip a, and hay, tags five weeks t to 
feed off, 


* 


20 ewes 
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a 8 four ewes with lands; I * 1k, fi 3 feb the 
middle of April, the uſual time: of laying on, to be full 1-half 

of the value of the graſs for eo ah hence the 1 
colt 5 5. each in that time. 8 


48 loads in all, to Edinburgh, 0 miles 


48 tolls, at 3d. PTT GD 
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| en . L. . d. 


* lt ts can dc: 3 0.0 


ditto, a peck of oats daily, hence, 4113 0 
_ ditto, a ſtone of hay per day, = + 90176 


has 2 


« This comes to 3's. 73d. each lamb. 


* Feeding an gn takes fix weeks to feed of. The aver 


Turnip ſold to the Edinburgh ES wg at an 
average, 20 ſquare feet to a bunch, 9 bunches to 
2 load, makes 288 * at I's. * ** 8 0 


| Dedu& EXPEnce. 
6 loads to a ſingle cart. 


at 28. as hire, 2 3 | 1 16 


580 


An acre thus produces >...» * 0 0 
00 Turnip-feeding ſheep, by flakein 9 them on the field, 20 


ſheep eat an acre in 14 weeks. If chey are led off to a graſs 
field, 10 ſcore will tathe or dung an acre in ſeven days, worth 


21. 10s. hence the value of dung thus | acquired from an 


acre of turnip, is 3. 10 5. 


« As to feeding i in the houſe, I find the ode BT the 
trouble of carting, and the value of the ſtraw it takes for lit- 


ter. I find the lambs fed on grains, not only ſooner ready; 


but more white and firm in the fleſh; the ewes are alſo in 
better condition. I likewiſe found, that, at times, to mix a lit- 


tle ſalt among the grains, was of great ſervice ; but it was ne- 
ceſſary to avoid, above all things, giving them grains when 


I. 3 126 


3 


ſour 
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four, or old kept; and of importance allo to feed them regu- 
larly, and to give them freſh clean litter every day. 


Although ſelling turnips to Edinburgh turns out well, yet, 
from the trouble and rifk attending it, I have given it up. 


" | | | 3 | e | I am, &c. J. F. 
izth Otober 1795. 74 „ io Sault Bs 


KUTA-BAGA, on SW E518 K TURNIE, 


This was introduced lately, and thrives well. It i is, perhaps, 


| not ſo beneficial in ſome reſpects as the common turnip, but 
as it admits of being tranſplanted with advantage, it is ſurely 
an object of attention to the turnip farmers, as by means of 


which {eldom comes to much good. 
The following communication, procured by fxrout of the 


more favourable light :— 
F 8 is the beſt calculated of any for a Northern 
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JE we ſhould allo be added, _= this 83 account, thee the lambs were 
fold that year, to which his report refers, at 145. in the firſt and ſecond weeks 


of March i but, had they been three weeks more wk they would have 
brought 21 8. 


lambs come much earlier the firſt year chan the ſecond, and the third year 


owing to the milder climate, and from the ewes not being milked after the 
lambs are taken from them, as was formerly the caſe on theſe lands. The 


Practice of milking ewes, indeed, 3 is now become juſtly exploded in n 
part of this county. 


it, they can fill up any vacancies in the drills of the common 
kind, with very little expence, which is hardly ptacticable by 
any other means. Even where the turnip fails altogether, as 
by the fly or ſhigs, the crop can be more readily renewed . 
from a ſeed bed of ruta-baga, than from n the field, 


— Hon. Bano Cockgunx, ſets the 8 turnip in a ſtill 


| He tried the experiment of erofhog with the Hereford, and found, that che 


even later than the ewes bred on the ſheltered parts of the Pentlands. At 
Blackford, in the vicini:y of Edinburgh, the ewes lamb regularly in January, 
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climate; it ſtands froſt well, keeps wonderfully when headed 
| with ſtraw built i in ſtooks, which becomes in 2 great meaſure 
neceflary, as hares reſort to it from all quarters, and will | 
touch no other root, while any of it remains. It eats as well 
after it is ſhot-and ſheds its ſeed, as it does before. I ſaw the 
remainder of a ſtack of it, the end of laſt May, at the Duke 
of Buccleugh's farm, which, with ſeveral others, had been 
lifted and ſtacked the firſt week of November at Dalkeith, 
after the winterers had been turned to graſs; one root of 
which J carried home, and found it, when boiled, eat as wel 
as it would have done in the month of October. | 
Cattle are much fonder of them than turnip, inſomuch 
that when put into a ftraw-yard to gether, the turnips are ne- 
ver touched until the other is entirely eaten up. Nay, after 
having been accuſtomed for ſome time to the Swediſh plant, 
they have been found to refuſe turnip for many hours; and 
even when compelled by hunger, to take to them with a ſeem- 
ing reluctance: the ſuperior nutritious quality of the plant i Is 
pretty well aſcertained from this fact; that, upon a compare 
tive trial of a number of ſquare inches of a ſingle root, againſt 
| the fame of field turnip, the weight was a third more; and 
that cattle fed upon it, put up at the ſame time with others 
upon turnips, advanced more in a month than the others 
. did in fix weeks. Upon land prepared for turnips, 'the pro- 
per ſeaſon for ſowing it is about the 10th of May, and net 
much later. It has been tried in February, when early gar- 
den turnips are ſown, but it always failed, growing to the 
ſtaalk only without any root; when ſown after May, it ſeldom 
niped to any tolerable ſize. Hares don't much take to it untl 
the end of October, when the froſt commonly begins, but 2s 
it can then be ſacked, this objection is removed; and like- 
wiſe 1 the trouble attending the ſupply of cattle, during a ſtorm 
with turnips, which will not ſuffer to be kept long after being 
taken oiit of the ground. The ſhaws of this plant, when care- 
fully ſtript, are found to be an excellent kitchen green, and 4 
good ſubſtitute for ſpi ſpinriage.” 


In addition to the above, the following 54 circumſtances re» 
latlag 


or 1D. LOTHIAN, 1 


Jating to this turnip, 44 — by a Gentleman, whoſe 
accuracy may be depended on, are deſerving of attention 3 
For five years I have found the Swediſh turnip very uſe- 
« ful, although leſs productide than the common Norwich 
« kind; half the quantity will go nearly as far, and nothing 
« will deſtroy it in winter. As a ſpecimen' of i its hardinefs, 
« T ſhall mention one fact :—Laft winter, which Was A 
” ſevere one, my ſheep got into a field, where both ſpecies 
« were growing. The ſmalleſt bite on the common turnip 
« cauſed them to rot completely, and although many of the 
« Swediſh turnip were balf devoured, the remaining pieces 
| © continued perfectly freſh and ſweet, till the ſowing of my 
R | 
Gegar, 12th Nov. 1795. e lee W. R. 


CABRAGES. 


edits parts te gy theſe are cultivated with "a 
ceſs, ſo far as depends on the raiſing of the crop; but it does 
not yet appear that they are equally adapted jo the feeding of 
Kage here as turnip and, of courſe, the cultivation is ex- 
remely limited, there being 
$ which they can be : diſpoſed of, the demand for them in E- 
: dinburgh not being f. ſo extenfive 2 as to ſtimulate their culture 
in the fields. The following detail of the proceſs of cultivãt · 
ing them, c. is taken from the ren a Gentle- 
wan in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, who has deen in 
uſe to grow 1 this crop for fome yours paſt. as 


3.369 $7] 


Preparation. —The ground ploughed in {bats ant 

again in April following, well reduced by harrowing, &c. 
laid out in 3 feet drills ; 30 carts of dung per acre laid 0 the 
drills, which are then ſplit with the plough covering the 
dung, and then rolled * n the plants are 
* 1 | 


Number of * per acre Seren thouf: and two hundred 
{long hundreds) per Scotch acre, at two feet diſtance | in the 


1 


1 


rows, 2 


hardly any other thannel in * 


* 
66 
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Time of ſowing and planting —The ſeed is ſown, | in garden | 
ground, about the iſt of September, and tranſplanted. to the | 


field in May, or the xt of June, thereafter. 


| Culture big growing —Firſt of all, the earth is taken 


away from the plants by the plough, they are then hand- 
noed; in a few days the earth is agam laid to the plants with 


the e plough, and afterwards band-wed, if we weeds * 


tober, and continues all the winter, till the end of March or 
3 2 ta, 27 | 


N eight ger acre hy aſcertained. 


& - 


Application —Feeding of milch cows, apd hranetiencs ewes 1 
2 1 dut e e ww: aaa rat than 


OPEN KAIL, (COLLWORTS) | 


- Theſe are univerſally cultivated, even in 
cottager's 


froſt than the former, while cattle eat them with great avidi- 
ty. There indeed appears to be no vegetable more congenial 
to the ſoil and climate than this; and the time is perhaps not 
far * when | it will be cultiyated to great e extent. 


MANGELWURZEL. 


- Mangel-wurzel, or root of ſcarcity, ſo much — of ate, 
. has now altogether gone into diſuſe, being found unprofitable; 
although i it grew loxuriantly, and with very little culture. 


CARROT. 


F N 9 K. f. 


When uſed —The crops ready for aſe by the Ade. 


lail-yard'; and bave been known to thrive on 
the fame ſpot for ages; owing perhaps to their perpetual iſ 
verdure, ſo inriching to the ſoil. In the fields they flouriſh 
moſt luxuriantly, (but are very little cultivated there,) far 
ſurpaſſing cabbages, requiring much leſs manure, and almoſt 
no attention. They are exceedingly leſs Lable to be hurt by 


S SSA A 3» 


** 


. particularly the red, of which 12 tons an acre is a common 


4% „ as 1 2 ” ? - — 1 -*: 
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CARROT. my 


Carrot, when cattle feeding bates a8 OT an objet 
with the huſbandmen here as it ought to be, will be eſteem- 
ed a very valuable root, and much culti vated. The fact i 5, 
eſtabliſhed that it thrives, and that heavy crops of it can 
be obtained. The fale for it in the FF 
limited, to encourage an extenſive cultivation. 


PARSNIP. 


"Parkaipis in a füll worſe mie. 
for i it 1 * It however grows well. 5 


. FLAX. 
pers in many 8 not extenſively. * 


ntl, for wane of proper hands to orepars and des eter 
P | F 


HEMP. 


Hemp i gale in fill eſs quantity; there hardly being a 
Logis perſon that pretends to manage it. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is propagated out of curioſity, and from every ſpeci- 
men that has appeared, chere is not a doubt of it ſucceeding 
® a crop. Were the mode of preparing it — 
it would prove a valuable acquiſition to the huſbandman. 
But this, as well as. the management of flax, a 
_ feffion by itſelf; leaving to the farmers merely the . 
tion of the ſoil, i e 


3 FAMS,. 25 
A coarſe kind of potato, give the greateſt — of any, "% 


return, They are chiefly for milch - cows, increaſing the 
produce without affecting the quality or taſte of the milk. 
They grow on poor ſoil, even more abundantly than on rich, 
(where they are apt to run too much to ſtem, and be lefs pro- 


ductive at the root,) and from the conſtant verdure which 


they 


| they retain to the lateſt period of the ſeaſon, they enrich the 


ſometimes | ſown in head-ridges around the f 


yards; as a protection to the other grain. As the thatch is 
encellene which is made TINS. EEE in ge- 


adapted to the making of ftarch, 
der the cultivation of that root, for the future, a great object in agriculture, 
| It appears from this experiment, that from 40 Ib. weight of yams, 3 1b. weight 
af dried ſtarch can be obtained, and as an acre may be ſuppoſed at an average to 
produce 10 ton weight (50 bolls, ) thus 15 ct. of ſtarch may be made from an 
_—.-. A boll of ordinary wheat is underſtood to produce about 80 lbs. weight 


per acre, there can thus be obtained only 649 1h. ; of courſe, one acre in yams 
will give more ſtarch than 24 acres in wheat, whillt the yam itſelf is cultiva- WW 
nl ene ies e ee 


is next bleached by repeated waſhings with pure water, till in the end no more 
diſcolour on the water appears. The whole of this can be accompliſhed 
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ground little leſs than a crop of turnip itſelf *. The white 
yam is a finer ſpecies, but a leſs luxuriant crop. It is ſome- 
times impoſed on the public for a large kidney potato, to 


which it has a reſemblance i in colour and ſhape, but is the 


very reverſe in point of quality. Both theſe ſpecies, lately in- 


troduced, are treated i in the cultivation like potatoes, and fl. 
milar to them, are alſo excellent N for A wheat crop. | 


| 


RYE. 


There are peokiins not 530 acres cultivated i in the whole 
county. It is generally diſliked in bread ; and, till of late, 


: that the diſtillers take it at 2 low price, there was no other 
market. It is ſaid to be fo much the averſion of poultry, 


that they even avoid the place where it grows; it is therefore 
rm-houſes and 


A mo eter. one, 
has turned out ſo ſucceſsfully, as ſhould ren- 


of ſtarch, and from 8 bolls, (a produce ſimilar in return to 50 bolls of yams,) 


of wheat in ſucceſſion of any. 

The proceſs of making this ſtarch is very fimple, and cannot be 2 
The yams are firſt grated don, and then the whole maſs is ſucceſſively put 
through fieves of a lefler and leſſer wire, and at laſt is filtered through a cloth, 
which permits nothing to paſs but the finer farinaceous parts of the vegetable; it 


in the courſe of a ſingle day; the ſtarch being then fit for immediate uſe, al- 
though i it is neceſſary that it be completely dried before it be packed up for 
preſervation ; a proceſs that would indeed be tedious without an application to 


ein Gem mares fone is the making of ſtarch from wheat. 
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clover, is in a few inſtances propagated. Should it anſwer 
this intention, —— CE CEP INGs 


a general practice *. 


'OF MID-LOTHIA N. „ 


neral, very abundant on rich light lands (where wheat would 


be liable to lodge and coine to nothing,) it may be cultivated, 
even here, with propriety, although it ſhould fell at a low 


rate. 


* 


TARA E S. 


Tares, as green food for horſes, are eultivated on a {mall 
ſcale on ſevei I farms, the intention being merely to pre- 
ſerve a ſucceſſion of ſucculent food between the firſt and ſe - 
cond cuttings of the clover, in caſe the laſt ſhould be rerard- 
| ed, or fail, as ſometimes happens in a dry ſeaſon. A winter 


ſpecies of theſe, ſown in autumn, and ready to cut before the 


5 BUCK WHEAT, 
Has been-iried in different Gtuations in this county, * 


: akhbough not yet cultivated to great extent, the reſult has 
been ſo far ſatisfactory, that it is clearly aſcertained to be a- 
dapted to the climate, and even to proſper on ſoil of an indiffer- 

ent quality. The following account of its cultivation, on an 
ungenial plot of ground at Barnton, in the neighbourhood of 


Edinburgh, was obligingly communicated by Mrs Ramſay, 


who defired the overſeer on the lands to draw it up for the 
Mid-Lothian Report, and muſt prove a valuable addition to 
this account. 


7s EN Fe 46 "Newer 
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9 Los. 8 tried Tares and Rye er nes, 


for ſpring food to my horſes ; they have generally ſucceeded well, but laſt win - 


ter being very ſevere, deſtroyed them ſown with our common tare ; but ſome 
I had from England, as winter tares, ſtood all the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and 


were a moſt luxuriant crop, though, as it was late in the year before 1 could 2 
get them to ſow, (the middle of November,) they were not fit for cutting pro- 
perly till nigh the end of May. The ſpring before, 1 had thets maſt hauen 


by the 3d of May for all wy horſes. _ W. 1. 


17 Oer. 1795; 
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1 Nature of the ſoil.— Poor and light, intermixed with 
Fravel, and lying in an uncultivated ſtate: . 


"na 


* Culture. —The beginning of November 1593; the ridges, 


which were high, broad, and uneven, were cloven down, and 
allowed to remain in that ſtate till the beginning of March 


non to the firſt; from this time till the beginning of May it 
vas twice ploughed, and twice harrowed, (gathering the 
_. weeds at every ploughing 3) at the laſt ploughing, the land 


. Fows in all. 


Sed —Upon a Scotch acre, 3 buſhels: 


1 ture during the growth of the crop. Five or fix days after 
- ſowing, the plants made theif appearance, and rapidly advan- 


_ ewing to ſome heavy rain, which fell about that time, could 
not be ſecured till the 12th of October, when it was finally 
. carried into the b: , where it remained till the 16th of 
November 1795, * it was threſhed out, and produced 


at the rate of hr 2 abbr 
Ave) TY 


| try as 8 bolls of oats, the profit reſulting from the n 

Kun plant muſt be very great. 
It may be faid, with a great degree of certainty, that no 
| wither crop, with the ſame cultivation, and upon the ſame 
3 could have produced ſo great an Increaſe, | 


1794, when the land was again ploughed in a contrary direc. 


F S. X PST. 


vas made up into nine * ridges, having got thus four fur. 


| ö ec Time af — 5th of ar, ſowed broadcaſt, and 
- in the ſame manner that n done wich 


| eedtill the 25th of September, when it was cut down; but, i 


* No direct anſwer, at Win can de given to Mr Ro- 
Z BERTSON'S 3 inquiry, reſpecting © is application and ſuppoſed 

value, as the whole is ſtill on hand; but if it be allowed 
chat 10 bolls of buck-wheat will feed as many hogs or poul- 
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4 There feerks to be u difficulty in afcert: No 
time for cutting of buck-wheat ; as, like other 133 


plants, ſeed and flowers appear at the ſame time õn different 


parts of it. The moſt proper time appears to be, when the 
greateſſ quantity of ſeęds are ripe at the ſame time. 5 
« The experiment, whether oats or buck wheat feed $ 
beſt and ſooneſt, is meant to he tried on the hogs in the courſe 
of this winter, and the reſult may appear i in ſome future pub- : 
lication.” | 
* 21 November 1795 


TOBACCO 
Was cultivated in arent hem of this deny about 


15 years ago; but, in conſequence of an Act of Parliament 


prohibiting the culture, it was of courſe given up, It was pro- 
pagated with eaſe ; grew luxuriantly ; and ſeemed, indeed, to 


de congenial with both the climate and the Toil, and from the 


mode of culture, (in drills, hand-hoed and horſe-hoed,) had 
the appearance of being as good a preparative for a crop of 


wheat as any crop known in this country. There ſeemed 
| to be one objeQion alone, to the cultivation of this foliaceous, 
meliorating plant, that the leaves (the object of culture) were 


dried with difficulty, owing to the general moiſtneſs which 
prevails in the ſeaſon of the year (September,) in which they 
vere picked; but which, from the inventive and enterpriſing 
ſpirit of our people, might have been obviated had it been i 2 
to its natural courſe. * 


RHUBARB, POET Tn 


This has been long cultivated in our - gardens ; ſeems quite 
adapted to the foil and climate; requires about five years to 
arrive at perfection, when it yields about 24 Ib. of crude root, 
which dries down to 3 or 3 lb. and has then every medici- : 


mal quality with Siberian Rhubarb, but not quite ſo power- 


ful; yet is, perhaps, of all plants yet cultivated, the moſt lu- 
crative, at the preſent price at which it ſells in the laborato- 
ries 3 and i in which, it ſhould ſeem, that the demand is far 0 


Q ES LC 
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|. heyond the preſent produce, ſo. as to occaſion a-very exten. 

_ five annual import. As an ornamental plant, it is hardly 
equalled ; and in rapidity of growth when in the flower, is | 
vnrivalled by any known in this country. 


Ame, Caraway , Millet, Woad, Weld, &c. have Al b. 
5 eultivated in this county. The ſojl, indeed, as well as the 
elimate, with all the imperfections we are apt to aſcribe to 
them, ſeem con genial to the growth of many more plants 
than are yet called, by the demands of the country, into cul 
tivation, ) Dee Eos dd V a. 


C HAP. 


* 


or ub. Lor OO 


KGaA VIII. 


) 


81 E c r. ea Meadows — r.. : 


(HE great object of this Huſbane nen in this county 

1 SHE there Rats Ee 
— in graſs, that is adapted to tillage. Excluſive of 
the hills, which may be equal to x-3d of the county: and of 
the heaths, or waſtes, in the moorland diſtricts, which may 
amount tb 435,000 acres; it is probabl; that there are not 
above 15,009 acres in paſture in all the reſt of Mid Lothian; 
Z and even the greater part of this is not natur il; but raiſed ar- 
tificially from ſeeds; the lands reverting, in rotation, Mer a 
ſhort interval into tillage, from an ided, which appears to 
be well-founded, that the crops ef grain, as well as the pale 
ture itſelf, are produced in greater perfection from ſuch ma- 
nagement. Much of this paſtare is conſurtied by ſtock pert 
taining to the Edinburgh butchers, which they ate continu- 
ally changing, and of - courſe are rather preſerved thats fed 
upon it: a good proportion of it is in the hands of the different 
proprietors around their country ſeats, for the purpoſe of graz- 
ing a few milehcows, or for feeding of ſheep, pn ke manager 
families; and a ſmall proportion is in the occupati 
tenant's, for the ſame purpote. - F 
few parks are allotted to the grazing of catile byrhenight; und 
which, from this convenient mode of accommodation, yield 
2 very lucrative return; from 8d. to 13. being paid for the 
grazing of a horſe; and from-7d. to rod. for a milch cow. 
At a greater diſtance, there are ſome incloſures for the recep- 
tion of cattle by the ſeaſon, where horſes are taken iti for ſix- 
teen weeks in ſummer, at from two guineas to 21./1 58. ; an 0, 
— 30s. to 405. and the other cattle in the like proportion. 
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Natural hay is ftill leſs abundant. Perhaps in the moor. 
lands there may be from 4000 to 5000 acres, generally on 
ſwampy ground, . interſperſed” through the different farms, 
which produce but a very coarſe kind of hay, applied to the 
ſupport of the young ſtock during the winter. In the low 
country, there is ſtill leſs, grown commonly on lands that are 
one year in paſture, and another. in hay, in rotation, as a 
means of eradicating the fog, and preventing the increaſe, by 
the ſeed of the ſtronger kind of weeds. Thus, lefs than 1-5th 
of the arable lands is applied to meadows and paſtures, and 
| even a conſiderable proportion of that is PRs ad 2 
to time, under the cultivation of the * 


1 


8 E c T. 2 ue Graſſe, 
The chief of theſe; md cloyer; although Are "EM * 
1 has not been very generally cultivated above 33. 
There has, howeyer, been no plant introduced into this coun» 
try ſo bene ficial, whether conſidered. with regard to its value 
as a graſs, or to its fertilizing effect upon the ſoil. When firſt 
introduced, its eultivation was limited, and ſcarcely ſupplied 
the home conſumption on the farm; but it was gradually af. 
| terwards extended, aloog; with rye graſs, in the view of raif- 
ing hay for the Edinburgh market, and has now for ſeveral 
Fears occupied more land in the low part of the county than any 
other ſpecies of crop whatever. There are perhaps 10, ooo 
| acres'under ſown grafs within 7 miles of town, and * 
: 8 many in, the more mepors party of the county. 
Ned clover is mixed with rye graſs, account of the hay, 
5 Shich it is ſuppoſed would be too coarſe if it conſiſted whol- 
| ly of the former. It is commonly ſown among barley in May, 
ſometimes: alſo among wheat and oats in April, and at times 
by itſelf on ſummer fallow in July, coming in as a crop the fol- 
_ lowing year. In all caſes, care is taken to have the ground well 
pulverized, the ſtones carried off, and the whole finiſhed 
neatly with the roller. There is ſown from one to two 
buſhels of ee * on from I2 to 1 of ane to 
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- ts nature ofthe fol, the lighteſt v. 
quiring leaſt fra. 


In the vicinity of Edinburgh, ns other towns, a conſider- 


61. to gl. an acre, both cuttings. There is every where 2 
part of it uſed in that way by the-farm cattle, but much the 


greateſt proportion is converted into bay *. | 
- Yellow clover. is ſometimes mixed with red, and never 


fails to proſper; but horſes are not fond of it : and giving no 


thrives well. It is indeed ſo natural to the foil, that ſome 


| people are hence induced to ſow it thin, truſting that it will 
in time become abundant. It ſeems, however, to be much 


better huſbandry, to inſure at firſt a liberal quantity, by ſow- 
ing it thick: the ſaving of ſeed is a mere trifle, compared 


with the deficiency in the produce of 1 


ſon., 
| Lucerne ane bene ales but on fo ſal de 36 nt 


| 2 merit it nne 273 Iz 5 . | 9 88 # 


Sn c Ti 3 ie 


| Hay-making performed. here on the cle principle of 


able proportion of this crop is conſumed green, fetching from 


ſecond crop +, the cultivation is not ſo extenſive. as that of 
the other. White clover is always ſown for paſture, and 


 Siving 
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hay for the ryc-graſs ſeed, which ſells here from Is. 6d. to 38. 6d. a buſhel. 


About 20 are got from an acre.. The hay in this caſe ſells commonly 
at Id: the ſtone cheaper; being particularly diſliked by ſtable-keepers and 
. W N r r 


W > "+ 


Said dre Mtn now produces 3 crop, d at firſt it 


5 „ 1 
in others at Is. the ſtone (22 Ib.) according to the crop in the neighbour- 
hood, on which it entirely depends, without being at all affected by foreign 
demands. In the diſtant parts of the county it is common to thraſh the 


as not mcg to cut it thrice in a ſeaſon, and it always ſtood two years 
at the leaſt; hut of late it fails in this laſt re ſpect alſo; probably owing to the 


frequent repeating it on the ſame land; for it may be remarked, that it ſtill 
grows more luxuriantly on land to which it is new, than on that 2 
das been long n 
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Hving it no more work than juſt fuffice to win it, in order 
to preſerve, as much as poflible, the natural juices and flaz 
vour. The proceſs differs; as the Hay is Gither from ſeeds, | 
or natura, *ebrding i the erturtſtaices of theſe — 
caſes. 
| Wen bay from ſecd fuck 5s clover and ein b e ct 
down, there are two things reſpecting it to be rematkedi 
1. The warb is hid in pretty regular ofdet, in form ſome- 
what like to the blade of 4 razor, in which the ears incline 
to the edge, while the bottoms are piled up one above ans- 
| thergin the oppoſite direction ac the back. 2. The ſtalks, 
individually, are firm and ſtraight, and lie to reeds ; natu- 
rally unſuſceptible of moiſture, bur very readily adniitting a 
| paffaye through them to the air, or the wind, as it Blows 
over the Held. In confequence of theſe two cirtumſtances, 
bay, in this fitnation, is not difficult to be win or nade; for in 
dry weather; the air readify penctrates through it, and dre 
it quickly; and in wet weather, it is-not apt to imbibe the 
rain, but rather ſheds it off along its upper tire of talks, and 
of courſe can ſtand a confiderable deal of fain withoiit rect 
ving much damage, and very readily becomes again dry on the 
return of fair weather ; a fact well confirmed by experience; 
while, at the fame time, its àromatiek flavour, as well as na- 
tural colour, is very little exhauſted or altered, as there is but 
2 fmall proportion of its bulk expoſed to the weather, the 
greater part remaining ſheltered as under a ſhade, and dries 
by degrees. But ſhould the ba- makers, in the view of ac- 
celerating the proceſs, turn it in the ſwath, the following 
circumſtances will occur: x. The ſwath, inſtead of preſenting 
— itelined ſurface, naturally adapted to lead the rain 
off as it falls, will lie expanded, looſe, and irregular; well 
adapted indeed to receive the influence of the winds, or of 
the rays of the ſun in dry weather, but equally ready to catch 
rain in eaſe of a ſhower, 2. The hay itſelf will have become 
ſo much bruiſed, or ſoftened, in the operation, as to retain, 
and even imbibe, that moiſture which in the former caſe 
it would have zepelled or ſhed off. The confequenct 


muſt be, dad it is Known to be in fact,) that hay, ur this ſitua- 
tion, 


into o, o 


eagenen may be. nor the time that will be required. 


of MIBD-LOFRIANG 2 
tion, if once it gets vet, ic much more difficylt to be got dry 0 


again, than if it had nat beep turned at all, 


There are, however, caſes which frequently occur, in which 
it is proper to turn hay. Thus, if it has received rain, or has 
been protracted in the making, by a lang continuance of damp 
weather, it muſt be turned ia the ſwath at all hazards ; and 

in moſt caſes it will be proper to turn it in the forenoon of 
+ (peck in which it is meant to be put into large ricks 


in the afternoon ;. but in general, the proceſs cannot be great- 


ly advanced by that operation in good weather ; and as it re- 


| ally retards it if followed by wet, the beſt way is to let it a- 
lone til it is finally to be made, which in dry weather will be 
in 2bout three days after it is cut, when it may be put into 


ricks of from 40 * $0 ſtoge weight, where it may remain 
ten or twelve days longer, bywhich time i it will be fit to be put 

or ſacks, of any dimenſign. (See the view of the 
farm-yard.) There is, howeyer, ane fact to be admitted, that | 


in this mode of hay-making the upper fide of the ſwath, 


poſed perhaps for three days together to the weather,) 
may be too much win, while the under fide, for want of ex- 


| poſure, may be foo, little. There is, gn another fact, 


equally well aſcertained, that by the time the bay is in the 
rick for 24 hours, the whole becomes one homogenequs maſs | 
of the ſame degree of temperament ; that which was too dry 


imbibing the ſuperflupus moiſture of that which was ſcarce 


dry enough, ſo that pg diſtingign can afterwards be obſer- 
ved. The expence of making hay of this deſcription amounts 
from x5. to 15, Cd. the acre, according as the crap may be 
from x50 ta 309 ſtane weight, ſuppoſing the weather to be 
favourable. In wet weather, one cannot calculate what the 


In making of zatyral, or meadow bay, other circumſtances | 
— place, which make a different, and more expenſive mode 
cf operation neceſſary. In this caſe the ſwath is far from be- 
ing laid down in a regular form, while the hay itſelf is nei- 
ther firm nor ſtraight; but, on the contrary, very ſoft and 
much jnterwarpt together, and generally ſo thick at the bot- 
torn, that, when turned up by the ſentbe, it bes ſo compact 

and 


128 


blanket, as evenly as poſſible, over the whole furface of the 


where it ought to remain, well tied down, and neatly dreſſed 
in the ſides and at the bottom, for eight days more; when it 


making, till in the end it became fit for the ſow, or larger 
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and cloſe, as totally to exclude the external air; therefore it 
becomes neceſſary, not merely to turn this kind of hay from 
time to time, but to ted it very minutely, ſpreading it like a 


ground, ſothat no part of it may be much excluded from the in- 
fluence of the drying winds, or rays of the fun. In this way, 


whentheweather is good, naturalhay may be made, in thecourſe 


of a week, ready to be put into cocks of 20 or 25 ſtone weight, 


may ſafely be collected into larger ricks, and finally into ſows 


of greater dimenſion. In wet weather, this proceſs is no 
doubt protracted to a longer period; but ſtill it will be found, 
that to ſpread it as thinly over the field as the ground will 


admit of, will be the ſureſt way to preſerve it from material 


A muck more coungles mode of hay-making 85 was Gn 


in uſe in this county, but is now pretty generally exploded, 
on account of the objections to which it is liable. 
pſted (with hay of all deſcriptions) in ſpreading it out imme- | 


This con- 


diately after the ſcythe, in the fore part of the day, and put- 
ing it into cocks before night, which were increaſed in ſize 
from day to day, in proportion as the hay had advanced in 


ſtack. In fair weather, there can be no queſtion, that with 
this perpetual buſtle, which was miſtaken for exertion, the 


hay might be made in not much longer time, tho with much 


greater expence, and perhaps be little inferior in quality, than 
it can be in the ſimple mode firſt mentioned. Yet, in wet 
weather, the point moſt to-be guirded againſt, in every one 

circumſtance above ſtated, it was miſerably defective. The 


hay from the repeated teazing it was ſubjected to, was not 
only deprived of its natural -juices. and flavour, but from the 


1 


injury; for although, in this caſe, it is expoſed to every ſhow - 
er that falls, yet as it is not any where of much thickneſs, i | 
the water is not retained, but finks thro! it, to the ground; 
and on the return of the firſt breeze, in a few hours the up 
per parts will be dry, and if then turned, the wer: fe, 1 
like manner, will receive the ſame benefit. 


Ss Þ- 


ret 
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ſons is but too preyalent in this country. 


fire, from that circumſt: 
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ſoft bruiſed ſtate to which it was reduced, it became quite un- 
fit to repel moiſture, but, on the contrary, imbibed it like a 
ſpunge. It is indeed true, that hay in cock receives leſs of the 
rain that falls, than hay that is ſpread ever the whole ſurface 
of the ground; yet it is equally true, that hardly a ſingle drop 


which falls on ſuch hay as this is exhaled naturally, neither 


can it penetrate through it to the ground; but in the work 
manner that can happen, it finks down into the heart of the 


heap, where it occaſions fermentation and rottenneſs, unleſs 


ſpeedily relieved, by being again ſhaken our, in — 0 | 


the weather may be. 


Indeed to this hands 1 are 7 oY on this Hitem, 
frequently reduced, more particularly, if in their endeavours 
to guard againfl a ſhower, and taken at unawares, they have 
re-cocked their hay after the rain has begun to fall; a miſ- 
take, from their ill-grounded apprehenfions of danger from 


expoſure, they are very ready to commit. fa fad, this whole 


ſyſtem, from beginning to end, is, of all others, the moſt te- 


NY ious, the moſt expenſiye, and the moſt hazardous; ſupery 


fluous labour at the beſt, in fair weather, and injurious in no 
ſmall degree in times of rain, which in many hay-making ſea- 


Hay is ſeldom hurt here een coking 
te, it is unknown in this county, 
The only inſtance that I haye heard of in the neighbourhood, | 
happened at a Diſtillery, in an adjoining county, near the 
border of this, where a ſow of hay, of 20,000 ſtone weight, 
{about 200 tons) was conjectured to be in the way of taking 
fire; upon which, all hands were ordered out to take it down 


| and ſpread it out, when ſome of it, EY: away, 


vas actually ſeen to b into flame ! 2 circumſtance, that 
many people here will not credit, ſo very little are we N 


tomed to ſuch an unaccountable fact. Several ſuch accounts 
have, however, been ſtated in news- papers as happening in 
England ; where, if it is the praftice to make their hay in the 
manner laft mentioned, (as ſeems to be in ſome counties the 


eaſe,) the „ — 
R * 


_ 
- a 
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ſock beſt adapted to the reſpective ſituations, any conjecture 


among the beſt inſtances of feeding that this county, or * any 


medium will probably 


require A greater proportion, as 
than the hills themſelves. In the moſt fertile paſtures in the 
low country, 4 ewes and lamb to the acre are held to be fuffi- 
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ly a plan of hay-making could be deviſed wont ready than it 
to engender ſuch a phenomenon. E ann ff here Hh 


SECT. — 


paſtures, and even from the greater or leſs attention beſtow. 
ed by the occupiers of the grounds, to the ſelection of the 


=. to the Proportion of cattle they may iin muſt be rery 


The a given, (i the Appendix No. 6. ) of Mr Joun- 


sTON of Hillhouſe drawing about L. 1 50. from leſs than 26 


Scotch acres, maintaining about 20 milch cows, is perhaps 


other i in the Ifland, can afford. 


On the Pentland and Morefoot bills, one . ſheep to the acre 
Es may perhaps be reckoned as the higheſt proportion; T 


as ſeveral of theſe cannot maintain to that extent, the 


acres. In ſome of the heathy tracts in the moorlands, it will 
as theſe are ſtill more ungenial 


cient; which, with the early ſale of the lambs, and the ſale after 


Harveſt, of the ewes then fattened, may produce (excluding 
accidents,) from 408. to 50s. the acre. Stocking ſuch pak | 
tures with wedders, at the rate alſo of four to the acre, and 


ſelling them off, when fat, which may be repeated ance or 
ſometimes twice in a FFP is ſuppoſed to be ſtill more pro- 
fitable ; but all depends on the ſkill of the purchaſer at the 


firſt market, or on the ſuppoſed value of the ſheey when Jai " 


on the grounds, as to the profit that may ariſe. 


In the incloſures let out for the grazing of cattle * the 
- ſealon, one beaſt to the acre, at an average of horſes, colts, 


cows, queys and year-olds, may be eſtimated as the propor- 
tion; but in thoſe into which cattle are taken by the night 
iti 18 more, even of full- ſiæed cattle, . in the com: 


menc e- 


From the very great variety in the quality of the Aifferens 


FE,, EET 


be at the rate of two ſheep to three 


SEED DIRREESHY SG 


. 


7 e 


It is ſuppoſed, by many; that more profit ariſes from feed- 
ing cattle of different kinds in the ſame incloſure, than if 
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mencement of the ſeaſon, (ufually about the end of May ;) 
but it is to be obſerved, that this paſtare, cloſe in the vicini- 
ty of the town, is richer in quality than at a greater diſ- 
tance ; and alſo, that although this high rate of focting re 
dounds to the profit of the owners of the grounds, it is dif- 
ferent with the owners of the cattle, who pay for the con- 
venieney, as well as for the intrinſic worth of the paſture. | 


they were all of one ſpecies ; which ſeems to be probable, 


from this, that one kind chuſes whit another rejects, and 
thus, more vegetables are converted into animal fubſtance. - 


| Shifting cattle in rotation, from one incloſure to another, 


at due intervals through the ſeaſon, is ſuppoſed, alſo, to have 


a good tendency ; as a change of the paſture gives them a 


greater reliſh for their food, and thus induces a greater quan- 
tity of aliment to be conſumed, and of courſe ſhortens tlie 


proceſs of fattening z à circumſtance that is always deſirable 


in grazing. Even the quantity of herbage is from this cauſe 


increaſed ; for fields on which the grazing is from time tb 


time ſuſpended, muſt produce a greater proportion of vege- 
tables, from the well-known quality, inherent in green crops, 


of drawing nouriſhment from the atmoſphere, but which 


cannot be imbibed by a bare eaten paſture, from the want of 

| foilage to attract it. Therefore, leaving paſture in this tate 
for two or three weeks to recruit, will have a moſt beneficial 
effect, producing more food at once by the end of that time, 


than could poſſibly have ariſen had it been continually eaten 


don as it ſprung up. Thus, if an inclofure of 24 acres were 

to maintain 24 beaſts ; ſubdivide it into three of equal ſize, 

| and let the cattle be ſhifted weekly, from one to another re- 
gularly, it may, perhaps, maintain 27 as well. 2 


* 


CHAP, 
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| GARDENS aid ORCHARDS. 


05 * "DINBURGH is at all times well fup- 
_ 2. plied with culinary vegetables, in great 
variety, according to the different ſeaſous of the year, and ge- 
nerally on very moderate terms. The ground employed in 


Aale gardens for railing theſe, is, however, not very exten - 


| ſive, hardly exceeding 500 Scotch acres, chiefly ſituated in 
the vicinity of the town. It is, for the moſt part, poſſeſſed 
in ſmall parcels, by an ingenious and induſtrious race of gar- 
deners, each in the midſt of his own plot, of from two to fix 
acres, to the cultivation of which his whole attention is paid, 
unconnected with any other profeſſion whatever. 


In the management of theſe gardens, as in farming,it ts 1 | 


ef much importance to have a change of crop in ſuceeſſion; 

for although, by the liberal application of manure, the ſame 
kind of plants may be forced to grow for a ſeries of years on 

the fame land, yet it is found more beneficial to interſperſe in 


wien, crops of different ien in order n 


7 There is, however, no regular courſe followed out : the 

greater diverſity of vegetables cultivated, renders it leſs neceſ- 
 fary than in huſbandry ; and as there are alſo different crops, 
in ſome caſes, raiſed on the ſame land in a ſeaſon, a fimilar 


rotation, than it could on lands under the cultivation of grain. 
| There are alſo many productions of a garden, to which a pro- 


per rotation is not ſo much ſtudied, as the appropriating of 


the particular herbs to their peculiar foil *, 


p | — 


The original introduction of many of our moſt valuable garden ſtuffs, ca 


production may, with propriety, be repeated much ſooner in 


Fruits. 


8 3a nm rm rw ut = = ©» aw ame 


be 
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| 


not only in the ſale gardens, but in every gentleman's and 


and the Carſe of Gowrie, where, it ſhould ſeem, the ſoil is 
more favourable, for the climate here is confefſedly more tem- 
perate. # 


ll 


0 
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Ernte. Of the fmaller fruits, WW &c. 
there is an excellent and very diffuſe affortment cultivated, 


farmer's garden in the county. Apples, pears, peaches, &c. 
are likewiſe propagated, of many various kinds, though not 
in ſuch plenty, nor ſo good in quality, as in the more genial 
latitudes of South Britain, nor even with ſuch ſucceſs. as in 
ſome other diſtricts in Scotland, particularly in Clydeſdale 


Strawberries, —It ſeems to be generally agreed on, that 


no where are the ſtrawberries better than in the neighbour- = 


hood of Edinburgh. About two hundred acres are under 


this crop, of which a great proportion is on the banks of 
the Eſks, by Roſlin, Laſwade, Newbattle, &c. the fituation 
and the ſoil * being 8 9 to this produc- 


| There i is no crop » here fo generally lecrative,. giving fre- 


| quently from 201. to 30l. an acre, and in particularly favour- 
able fituations, will in ſome ſeaſons be worth 501. or more, 

| though in other caſes the crop will not be worth 5]. The 
cultivation, however, is always attended with great expence, 

requiring much labour, and acontir 


ae *** digging, 
| NO 


be traced to no very diſtant ſperiod. Exnaz Przwriex, who died about 


nine years ago, was the firſt who cultivated White Peas, Potatocs, Turnips, 


and ſundry other culinary plants, on an extenſive ſcale,” for the Edinburgh 


market, aboyt the year 1746. Before that period, the ſupply was limited 
to what could be carried in baſkets; his cart being the firſt that appeared 
with kitchen ſtuffs on the ſtreets. He even raiſed cucumbers in the fields; 


but his cart load of theſe met with ſo little ſale, as not to encourage a repe- 


tition. Though he died a penfioner on the poor's funds of the Canongate, 


his name deſerves to be noticed with reſpect, not only as having introduced 
ſeveral of our beſt vegetables into cultivation, but from his practice as a culti- 
Yator, which was ſpirited and judicious, however little it turned out to his 
285 
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cleaning, picking, beſides manure, &c. ſo that the neat profit 
is ſeldom more than 121. or 151. an acre : to this add,'that it 


5s but a ſmall portion of ground that any one perſon is able 


nn „„. 


tions necefſary. 


Strawberries may be continued on the fame ground for any 


length of time, with the precaution of completely eradicating 


with freſh ſhoots. It is, however, allowed to be better huf- 
bandry, to throw in from time to time a different crop, ſuch 


as barley, clover, &c. in the courſe of twenty or thirty years 
at moſt ; for even admitting that they may be continually. 
kept up, it becomes indiſpenſible to apply manure more fre- 
quently, than if the crop were now * chen to ſome. 1 


thing elle. 


The quantity * in Edinburgh has been calculated 


at Goool. worth in a ſeaſon. In the whole county, it may be 
reckoned at 7, ol. A ma; proportion of this comes from 


Eaſt-Lothian, as far as Haddington. They are fold from five 


ſhillings the Scotch pint to fourpence : the greater part by 


much, are ſold at eight-pence and under. They are in ng 


c 


+ ” Narfery. — Though there i is not much land occupied thi 
way (200}acres, or thereby, in the county, it is of conſider- 
able importance, not merely from the profeffional {kill of the 
nurſerymen, but likewiſe from the particular nature of the 
foil, ſo much adapted to this purpoſe, that all kinds of ſeed- 
_  Iings, foreſt, and fruit-trees *, are raiſed in ſuch perfection, 3s 
HOP: to be equalled any where elſe in Scotland. ET, 


 Hot-walls —Scotland has within elf every advantage for 
moſt 


—7 
8 * —— * . 8 —_ 1 
— 

* 
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* It is a curious fact, that in propagating gooſeberries from the bed (hs 


common practice here,) the ſame berry is known to produce — of _ 
different kinds. | 


the "old ſtocks every fourth year, and replanting the ground 
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comfortable and even luxurious e 
exquiſite meat, and game of ſuperior quality. Wine, ſugars; 
ſpiceries, and other articles of that nature, it can eaſily import. 
The only thing it wants, therefore, which it neither produces 
by nature, nor tan eaſily import, is fruit; and there art 
Hould be made ufe of to conquer the difficulties of nature. 
HFot-houſes certainly might be built, but they are expen- 
| five and troubleſome, and are not neceſſary for any thing ex- 
' cepting grapes or pine-apples. But Hot-walls anſwer for 
peaches, apricots, and other fruits of that ſort ; and are not 
attended with much expence. The following plan, (ſee the 
plate) recommended by Mr Mawss at Dalry, in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh, it is believed, is not inferior to any thing of 
the kind known in this part of the country ; and is proba- 
bly the beſt yet adopted, both with regard to * —_— and 
to the economy in the diſpoſition *. 


The wall is ſuppoſed to be 40 feet in length, E &; 
tent for the influence of one fire,) and 12 feet, more or leſs, 
in height. The flue makes three ſtretches along this wall ; 
the firſt, or undermoſt, is 36 inches deep; the ſecond, 273 and 
the third, or uppermoſt, 18; in them all, it is 9 inches from 
back to breaſt. The intervals between the courſes of the 
| flue 18 inches. The wall ſuppoſed to be 3 feet in thickneſs; 
of which, 24 inches is allowed for the back, ꝗ for the flue, 
| and 3, (or the thickneſs of a brick) for the foreſide. It 
may either be built wholly of brick, or the back may be 
of ſtqne ; in | which caſe, any e n ben, may 
ſerve. 
Tue expence will be 2s under, according to the pres 
1 ent rates at this time in uſe, viz. 178. the thouſand for 
bricks ; $6. the ME ſquare, * one ae of maſon work ; ; 
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10 Mr Jobs Wilſon, icy i ur- aus, hs etal err hi 


Wark, cM have given ſatiaſaction. 0 


and 6d. each foot in length of flue. Minas; 1 


in thickneſs. In building, however, they 


are generally competent enough to make their own barns 
| the direction of the under flue, which it is neceſſary to keep, 


wards, when its heat muſt of courſe be diminiſhed. | 


this county: but it is probable, that in none, (perhaps even ii 
Britain) are they better conſtructed than thoſe erected by Me 
 MaweR at Dalry, where, to the original ſyſtem of heating by 


pence of fuel) added the very powerful and genial influence 


. 
$ 
l 


to exiſtent circumſtances, are led in different channels acroſs 
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- P . d. 
— — - 1 14 2 
34 yards (double) building, at 4d. - - - 1 16 0 
130 feet flue, at 64.. - S © I'S © - . 3 3 © 
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N. B. u > ſuppoſed tg 
8 in length, 4 1 in breadth, and three inches 
hey occupy a greater 
ſpace, owing to the lime, which, as mortar, takes place be> 
tween them; on the other hand, there is no allowance made for | 
Aloe nor for the jitee af the raajier KF; which wt 
various, according to reſpective circumſtances. After all, this 
is not meant as a rule for artificers to be guided by, as 
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A ground-plan of this wall is alſo given, i= coder js tld 


at the firſt, at a greater diſtance from the trees than ay 


If this hot-wall is erected againſt a ſtone· wall already * 
it will, at the above rates, coft only about I 108. * 


# * ? e 


 Hot-Houſes—Theſe are to be met with in many heh * 


fmoke conveyed through the flues, he has (at the fame ex- 


of ſteam alſo. The plan will beſt explain how this is accom- 
pliſhed, in which it will likewiſe be ſeen, that the flues a 


not conducted through the wall, (a ſyſtem reprobated by this 


ingenious Horticulturiſt,) but more conformable to nature, 2 
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OF MID-LOTHIAN. 137 
heat is loſt by communication with the walls, between the 
flues and which, there is always left a vacant ſpace. 

N. B. Comparing. the heat derived from a brick wall 


with that ariſing from one of ſtone, Mr Mawr has found, 
from a ſeries of accurate obſervations with a thermometer, 


= that the proportion in favour of the firſt is only as 48 is 


to 46.753 a circumſtance that ought not to appear ſurpriſing, 
when it is reflected on, that bricks, even from the firſt, are 


more apt to imbibe moiſture than ſtone, which alſo becomes 
leſs and lefs damp the longer it remains expoſed in a wall; 
ſo that the advantages to be derived from building hot- 
mn WO Ir CR rum wares a x 
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climate here ; J there ſhould be 20 rows at the leaſt *. 
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CHAPTER X. 
| WOODS axy PLANTATIONS. 


PHERE may be, . about | Sooo acres occupied 
by natural wood and plantations, of which the laſ 


js by far the greateſt proportion, the firſt being only found 
on che banks of a few of the rivulets z the ſecond are to be 


met with around every gentleman's ſeat in the county. The 


following are the principal kinds cultivated :—Oak, in many 
places, is very flouriſhing, Elm and aſh never fail to thrive; 
and, as well as oak, find a very ready fale. Beach and plane 
trees are the moſt luxuriant in growth, but are not much ve- 


lued as timber. The Scotch fir is much cultivated, but to very. 
h little purpoſe ; for it neither grows large, nor is the wood 
much eſteemed. The larix feems to ſucceed beſt of the fir 


kind; next to it the ſilver fi firz but the ſpruce fir does not 


_ thrive at all, becomes ſoon ſtunted, and is even worth leſs 
than the common fir itſelf. It may, in general, be remarked, | 
that over the whole county, foreſt trees, planted in hedge- 


rows, come to no good. The rows planted together are too 


few, by which they periſh merely for want of ſhelter ; for the 


fame kinds, on ſimilar ſoil, when planted thicker, thrive well 
enough. A thin belt, of four or five rows, will not ſtand the 


CHAP. 


— — — — 
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+ The planting of foreſt trees cannot be too much encouraged in this coun- 


try; not only on account of the timber, which is every day growing more va- 


luable, (being advanced in price 30 per cent. within the laſt ro years,) but alſo 
from the great ſhelter which they afford to the ſurrounding lands. The opera- 
tion of the law is, however, in ſome'degree againſt it, by debarring the tenants 


ſrom the profit of the woods they may have planted themſelves, which they 
neither are allowed to cut down again, nor entitled to the value at the end of 
| their leaſes. Many waſte corners would long ſince have been — m them, 


had i it not been for this —— y K 8 
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into cultivation, being ſolely employed in paſture, and yield - 
| ing a very ſcanty ſubſiſtence to the ſhe 


re in general ſtocked. The quantity, in whole, may perhaps 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WASTES. 


Ir by waſtes are underſtood lainds ber mappropriated to 

any particular poſſeſſor, or belonging — — 
— — kiww, at leaſt in the low 
parts of the county ; IS 3 


_ lands. 


n many linde tus es n 
chiefly moſs or ſwamps, that have never yet been broughit 


be from 30,000 to 40,000 acres, of which a great proportion 


bes in the ſouth-weſt extremity of the county from Weſt Cal- 


der to the confines of Lanarkſhire, as may be ſeen from the 
Map. How far theſe lands may be meliorated in their nature, 


| vere attempts made to improve them, is what I will not tike 


upon me to determine ; but I believe, that the capital at pre- 
ſent employed in agriculture,' or what may afterwards be 


brought into that channel, will be applied to much better pur · 


poſe in improving the lands already in cultivation. For the 
means of which ſee the ConcLustoN of this Work. 


82 


3 by a ſtone, it has many other ways to paſs, by which it 
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CHAPTER XII. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sec r. i—Draining. 


— conipdain form. 2 moſt import. 
ant branch of improvement; and there are but few farms 


where draining is not fill neceſſary, although much has al 
2 + wide at top, and 9 inches at the bottom; which is exe- 
cuted for about 3d. or 4d. the rood of fix yards in length. 


z0n mode is by a ditch 3 feet deep, 


This ditch is filled up half-way with ſmall round ſtones from 


the adjoining lands; on theſe a flight layer of old ſtraw is 
laid, to prevent the mould, with which both are covered, from 
: intermixing. The plough paſſes over them without interfer- 
ing; and they are known to remain entire, and the drain to 
r —_— is per- 
fectly underſtood here; as even the common labourers can 
point out the place where the ditch ought to be. 
There is hardly any operation in huſbandry that pays ſo 
well for the expence as this; as it is not only accompliſhed 
” ay — — thus relieved of the ſuperabun- 


0 | * 


moiſture which rendered it fit for nothing, becomes the 
moſt produfiive in the Gels, for a great many years to come. 


 — This, however, like many other improvements, has been 
effected ſolely by the exertions of the tenants, though the 


landlords undoubtedly derive the greateſt, c or at leaſt the moſt 


5 . from it *. 


SEcrT. 


—— 


—— 


* Drains ought to be nearly as wide at bottom as at the top ; becauſe, if 


keeps 
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From Edinburgh 
bad of ſtreet· dung annually, which is commonly expended 
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Sgr. 2.—Paring and Burning: 
Not practiſed. 


"Sue: 3.—Manering. 
and Leith are obtained about.40,000 cart- 


on the lands within 5 miles of town, though there have been 


| a few inſtances in which it has been carried by ſea to a great- 
er diſtance. For collecting this manure, arifing from the 
ſweepings of the fireets, which are for this purpoſe arranged 
into diſtricts, the town employs ſcavengers, and the farmers 
in the neighbourhood furniſh carts to carry it daily to by- 


places, without the walls of the city, laying it together in 
dunghills, from which at their leiſure they drive it to their 
lands. It coſts from 18. to 18. 6d. a load, of about a cubic 
yard each. Stable · dung is ſometimes ſold at a dearer rate, parti- 
rr 
whole litter) when it may coſt perhaps 3s. or 45. Thirty 
40 load to an acre is the uſual allowance, 8 


ways the greateſt effect when laid on new from the ſtreets, 
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keeps its courſe clear ; whereas, if only 9 inches at bottom, and a ſtone of re 
than ordinary fize gets there, the water is obſtructed, and a ſand-bank imme- 


diately forms, greatly to the prejudice of the drain, eſpecially on wet Jands. 
Draining, in general, is by no means ſo well underſtood, that a common la- 


lected, any perſon may point out the line, but in what is generally termed ſpou- 
ty land, the draining has often baffled the {kill of experienced farmers. Spouty | 
15 are generally on a declivity, and the water, when reſiſted by a ſtratum of 
clay, iſſues out in different places: the way that has been generally practiſed 
1s to cut a'drain near the head of the ſpungy land, which if you cut through a 
ſtratum of ſand from which, for a confiderable ſpace, iſſues a large quantity of 
water, your object will be gained; but if your drain never get below the clay, 
it will not carry off the ſprings. In land where theſe ſprings are frequent, aud 
iſſuing out in many places in the ſame field, I have found it the ſureſt method 
al effectually draining it, to lead a drain ſtraight from the bottom of the field 
up the middle, until it is above where the ſpouts break out, and then lead 
eroſe· cuts at ſhort diſtances from the main drain, J. N. 


bourer can poĩnt out its direction. In places where there is ſtagnate water col⸗- 
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25 many cattle as conſume the whole fodder on the lands. 
| Where turnip is cultivated, a ſtill greater and richer ſupply 
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but this, however, is only practicable 1 in ſmall quantities, great 


part of it being kept a whole year before it can be applied. 


Farm-yard dung, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, is 
made at the rate of perhaps 2 4 load for each acre in the farm, 
and would be much more, were it not for the univerſal prac- 


tice which prevails there of ſending a great proportion of the 
firaw to market. On a farm of 100 acres, (in cultivation, 


excluding hills and meadows) from 3ol. to 5ol. worth of 
ſtraw will be ſold in a ſeaſon ; but then, for 201. twice as much 
manure can be bought as the whole could have produced had 
it been conſumed at home. The ſervant who takes the ftraw 
away, alſo collects the ſtreet dung, theſe two branches of la- 
bour being generally united for the fake of economy. . 

Straw is very ſeldom brought, or dung carried, above five 


miles from town. In order to obtain as much manure as 


they can, the farmers beyond that diſtance generally keep 


is produced. A ſmall quantity is alſo got from the country- 


tewns and villages, but always at a much dearer rate. 


Lime abounds in different parts of the ſhire, and although 
but little known as a manure in the low part of the county, 


yet it is much uſed for that purpoſe in the upland diſtricts, as 


4% „ 2 — 
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* The farmers in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh are certainly juſtifiable 


in the diſuſe of lime, as the ſtreet-aſhes muſt act as a ſtimulus; but on the lands 
at a diſtance from -the metropolis, which have been accuſtomed to no other 
kind of manure but farm-yard dung, lime will have confiderable effect; ſup- 
poſe it repeated every 10 or 1; years, but it will never act in that powerful | 
manner it does on land newly brought into tillage. 
In treating of lime, it will be proper to give ſome account from whence 
that notion has arifen, that lime has little or no effect when repeated a ſe- 
cand time. A great extent of muir ground in the neighbourhood of the Pent- 


land 


well as in the adjoining counties to the ſouth, Berwick, Rox- - 
burgh, and Selkirk, to which it is brought from Mid-Lothi- 
an, by a land carriage, ſometimes 26 or 30 miles. The farm- 
ers in the neighbourhood. of Edinburgh are*, however, juſti- 


J 

( 
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| 


| tions, a conſiderable increaſe of manure might be acquired. In general, where 


- 
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fied in their diſuſe of it, as irs effect there is ſo very feeble, and 
even dubious, which may perhaps be accounted for, from the 
lands baving been ſa long manured with firect-aſhes, which 
may have precluded the agency of the lime as a ſtimulus, or 
rather from having been ſo long in cultivation : for it is cer- 
tain, that it is on ground newly hraoght into tillage that lime: 


W W 


end hw n men r and 
have been uſed as manures; but the benefit has not been ſq 
erident, as to give much an to the PRs t. 


Compoſt dunghills, conſiſting of ditch W lime, weeds, 
road-{oils, &c. are often made; which being intimately in- 


termixed, are found to be a good, I" not * 
3 . 


* 3 * . — E as a —_— _F av : + NE ry . * + » . < 4 8 — 1 . #3 8 Y | 
land hills, has undergone a of improvement by liming, which has render- 


ed it worſe than when in a ſtate of nature, which was entirely owing to the 
injudicious croping after the liming. The lime was laid upon the ſurface, and 


| Ploughed in, and the land ſown with oats, from which they had ſome very 
| good crops; (8 or 9 bolls an acre is not uncommon for ſame years after the 


lming,) but the land being generally let on ſhort leaſes, with no reſtriction, 

it was cropt as long as the produce wag equal to feed or labour; The land 
being thus almoſt reduced to a caput morfum 3 ſo that lime, when it was laid 
on theſe grounds again, was found to have little or no effect. The operation 
of lime is to bring into action the vegetable ſubſtances contained in the ſoil; 


bur, by injudicious croping, it may leave the ſoil ſo cxhauſted of the means of 


reproduction, as nothing but a long ſeries of paſturing will recover, and the 
E11 hon) ouonay of nutritive qua- 
Mies. _—_  - 
2 That ĩt 1 | - + W 
| + Thisin general is fo, l have repeatedly tricd both, but ſcarcely perceived 


any effect. 2 4 4 


lt is not uncommon for very judicious and intelligent farmers, to ridicule i 
the making of compoſt dunghills, but I have frequently made them myſelf, and 
obſer ved others uſe them with very good effect, and have long been perſuaded, 
chat by a little attention to the making up of compoſt dunghills in many ſitua- 


compoſt dunghills are made up, they are ſuffered to le too ſhort a time, and 
BP AIG SI ARE a e 


3 obſtacle, tends to promote the melioration of lands, by the application 
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arm-yard dung is generally turned in the dung-hill *, the 
* to promote fermentation, and conſequent putrefaction; 


1 


but the leſs time it lies, after this is accompliſhed, is under. | 


ſtood to be the better: Bkewiſe, when laid on the land, 
the ſooner it is ploughed down, the greater is its effect. Vet 
it is cuſtomary to ſpread manure on graſs-grounds, where it 
muſt remain long expoſed +; but it is always the ſhorteſt and 
beſt made that is thus applied ; and being done in the win- 


ter ſeaſon, when the powers of rarefaction are leaſt, it is lefs 
apt to be diffipated by exhalation. The rains alſo, frequent at 


that time, contribute to retain it, oy wy i down _y 
* e apa x 


jr own 4—Weeding.. 


with in any other diſtrict in Scotland; probably from being 


Ss a : * ; 


— 
* 


* Turning over dunghills of all kinds is become ome very common, and amply | 


| pays the expence when bands can be got. dana told rage: and 
rank dung in moiſt, FT T. 8. 


+ All manure is toll free: a wite regulation, which, by removing a conſi- 


of enriching ſubſtances, which cannot be too much encouraged. An attempt, 


| however, was made about nine years 
pike duty; but was reſiſted with great firmneſs by the farmers, who were ſuc- 


_ ceſsful in the conteſt. The city of Edinburgh joined their opponents, but having 


at that time a confiderable diſtrict of ſtreet-aſhes to let, no farmer would pur- 


chaſe it; ſo that the good ron had to collect the fulzie itſelf for ſeveral weeks, 
till the huſbandmen came into better temper. Street maqure has declined in 
value ever fince : the farmers endeavour to provide themſelves in greater a- 


bundance at home, perſeyering, from intereſt, in a meaſure to which they 
were at firſt prompted by diſguſt. G. R. 
Dung ought never to be applied in this way but where there is great 
„„ AAA PATE ©" article; in dry ſeaſons, 
the qualities of the dung are chicfly exhaled or evaporate, and in heavy rains 
except on ſandy, or gravelly ſoils, the light parts, which is the richeſt, are 


waſhed away. Compoſt well reduced, continues to * effect longer than 
richer dung. W 


8 nm a a _ ts wad @ 


Ot weeds there are, perhaps, more than are to be met 


ago, to get manure included under turn- 


" & „„ 


w 


in the beginning of ſummer, to go through the corn fields, 
| pulling up the ſtronger weeds by the roots, or cutting 


090 =. 7% 3&8 bio > => 


| are of opinion that it would be beneficial, and it is probable 
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circulated in the ſtreet- dung carried to the country; which, 
beſides, makes the ſoil thereby ſo much enriched, as to raiſe 
them in greater luxuriancy. The kinds moſt-prevalent are, 
the ſkeldrick in all its varieties, of wild radiſh, wild muſ- 
tard, &c. the thiſtle, the dock-weed, and couch-grafs, called 
kere wreck; | 

It is a very general praQtice, to employ women and girls, 


theſe and the ſmaller kinds with the weed-hook ; but the 
more complete eradication of weeds, with which our fields 


are infeſted, muſt be looked for from ſummer· fallowing 


and drilcropping, which are every year becoming more 
6— Aomaaads few. 


8 E c T. mu. 


Not mew in the county, but ſeveral intelligent ee 


that ſome attempts 6 


CHAP 
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to here, and as the price ſtill continues moderate, there is little 
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© 


LIVE:STOCK. | 


8 E C r. 1 — Cattle. 


-T @ bus a, that attention has been paid to the dit 
ferent breeds of animals in this county. Having the me. 


toonalls in its boſom, the preference has been given to the 
cultivation of grain and vegetables for the Edinburgh mar. 
| ket; leaving, in a great meaſure, the rearing of cattle to 


the more diftant counties, where, from the lower rate of 


4 
The breed of black cattle Wine little FOE 


probability that the farmers will ſoon be induced, in this 


high-rented county, to enter into a competition, in regard 
to this article, with the breeders in more diſtant places, ſome 

of whom have equally good paſture at leſs than half the rent. 
Milch cows are, however, highly worth cultivating, in ſo po- 
f ng a neighbourhood, and have always reared for 
that purpoſe. At the ſame time there is no breed peculiar to 
the county, the cows conſiſting of almoſt every kind in Bri- 


tain *, 22 _ —ꝙ— legged and thick bodied, 
W 3 weighing 


. a 3 8 n b " _— a. 


— ” * — — — 


Sta Joux CLzrx, whoſe attention te Rural Improvements is well- 


| known, is decidedly of opinion, that the Galloway breed is by far the belt 


ſpecies of cattle for the greateſt part of this county, if not of Scotland in ge- 
neral. The Highland cattle are certainly excellent, both in regard to ſhape 
and hardineſs, but they are of ſo wild a nature, and ſo untameable, that they 
cannot be fattened half ſo quickly. Poll'd animals, of every ſpecies, are always 
of a tamer and more quiet diſpoſition than the horned, and conſequently arc 
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Patent Barrel -chiurn. 
/4} a pm to prevent the barrel turning round. 
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| the funtiel of a patent churn, belonging to Mr RozzxTson at Granton. The 
| lower extremity of the tube was immerſed in water, and the joints of the funnel 
2 and cork luted, ſo as to prevent the acceſs of external air, and cauſe the gaſes 
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Ne — w 
from 61. to gl. and giving from 8 to x5 Scotch pints * of 
milk a day; which yields at an average a pound trone, (22 
ounces) of butter for each 20 pints, This ſells from 109. to 
1s. 3d. the pound, and is generally made from milk not 
above 2 or 3 days old, in the common plunge churn. Of 
late a patent barre] churn has been introduced, which has 
the effect of diminiſhing the labour, and improving the 
quality of the butter, by the admiſſion, through a funnel, of 
2 3 Ws $4 2,045 2 


2 Ta 2 


— — — | — — 
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hace ai heres, = ub Poll'deattle, it is we kuown, are 
Ao much better calculated for working, and for being driven in droves, or 


great numbers at once. Ir is well known, that no fort of cattle ſell better 
at the Engliſh market than the Galloway. | On the whiole, therefore, that 
F one Ee I EIEY Bs LOS ain 


farmer. 


»The Scotch pint contaips tee inches, the Frglil wine e pint 8 875, 
nn __ +” 


t Experiment with a view to Jrvekigate the Chemical 3 8 


From the ſwelling and foaming of the _— this proceſs, I was 
led to conclude that gaſes were evolved 


To aſcertain this point, a glaſs tube bones boa pes of cn; fond 


rr 
viouſly filled with water, 

Teo eur great ſurpriſe, no gaſes whatever were emitted during the proceſs ; 
and the water from the baſop conſtantly roſe in the glaſs tube, which ſhewed 
that the atmoſpheric air was ruſhing into the liquor, inſtead of gaſes ruſhing 


| from it, as we ex pected, into the atmoſphere. 


| The concluſion which ſeems to follow from this experiment is, That i in 
churning, thi ficcharine part of the milk combines with the oxygen of the 
atmoſphere, by which it is converted into acid, and precipitates the oil, or bu- 


_ Tyraceous part. 


This experiment might give riſe to many important obſervations concern 
ing the nature and management of milk, but it ſhould be previouſly repeated 


wich varied circumſtances, in order more fully to aſcertain the fact 
Granton, * Dec. 1795. 3 J. Hxabziex. 


+ 
{ 
| 
| 


who bas bank goth le -ahe atemmate FE 
ry, ſtates, that ſhe has always been uſed to churn the whole 

milk in a plunge churn, with a fwee (a lever applied to the 
ſtaff) which the thinks is much preferable, 

on account of its greatly faciliating the operation. In warm 

weather the milk is fit for churning in 48 hours, keeping it 


end of the ch 
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| New mill ſells at 3d. the pint, and is obtained only in 
wk, cr the et vicinity. Butter milk is fold at 1d. 
and is brought from all the country round, ſome of it as far at 


15 miles: formerly in barrels of 16 pints each, 2 on a horſe 


ata time; but now in ſimall carts, in which are Gor 8; of theſe, 
befides butter, eggs, &e. There may be about 1000 or 1299 


milch cows broughtintothis county yearly tokeep up the ſtock, 


chiefly from the Merſe and Tivietdale, and which are princi- 
pally bought up by the cow:keepers in the ſuburbs of Edin · 


burgb, who generally feed them off the firſt ſeafon, as foon 
as they go dry, with grains, turnips, yams, &c. Neither the 


making of cheeſe, nor the ſeeding of calves for veal is much 


praftiſed here, the demand for butter and milk being ſuffi. 


chat ie the ON Rey nod ax Sfp 
aftice, may have its uſe, the Jolloming. au- 


| ſtatem ments of tare fbjoined— ; 
"hoes ne bn the vickiiey of Edinberghy 


2 till it is cool; but in cald weather it muſt be 


9 


put in warm, to make it thicken ſooner ; for it is not fit to 
| be churned till it is thick, and in great cold, it is even neceſ- 
5 fary to ſet it in a warm place, to promote the coagulation, as 
the ſooner this is accompliſhed, both the butter and the but- 
ter - milk are the better; for when the milk is long kept, it 


contratts a diſagreeable rancid taſte; on which account, 
chiefly, ſhe prefers churning the whole mii; for i in making 
butter from cream, the milk muſt be kept long, in order to 
obtain all the cream from it: but whether churning milk of 
cream be moſt profitable, i is not yet aſcertained in this neigh- 
bourhood ; though it is beld, that the milch-but ter ĩs moſt 
palatable, at leaſt will keep much longer ſweet. In warm 


weather, _ water is put in during the operation of churn- 
| | ings 1 


— Pan y —— " a CTY 


Q 


1 nerally obſerved, however, that the milch of thoſe cows which - 


| x7 and 18 Scotch pints (from 8 to 9 Engliſh gallons) of b 
in a day, and from that quantity produced two pound 


= £7 5 oa EZ = 


| alſo that cream butter is much richer than the butter got 
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ing 3 and in cold weather, boiling water in proportion to the 


degree; but in temperate weather none at all. It. generally 


takes from one to two hours to churn; but that depends 
much on the temperature of the milk, for if it is either too 
warm or too cold, it requires a longer time. As to the 
quantity of butter from the milk, it is not eaſily determin- 
ed, as the milk of cows differs ſo much in quality. It is ge- 


give moſt, is the worſt in quality: but that is not always the 
caſe; for ſhe has had cos that gave very little milk, and 
that very bad, and others that gave a great deal, and very 
good in quality : in particylar, one cqw that yielded between 


02. each) of butter, which ſhe thinks is more than the : aver- 


| age, for the common computation is. about 10 or 37 Scotch 
pins to the pound of batter. - 


Cop 2. Ag tlemar r 


der to know whether it was moſt profitable to churn the whole 
milk, or only the cream which the milk produces, ſtates, 


that he had a favourite cow that gave 18 Scotch pints of 
milk a day, of a ſeemingly rich quality, from its crear 
appearance; that he eauſed one day's milk to be churned by 


| itſelf, which produced only three fourths of a pound of but- 


ter: that he afterwards cauſed the cream of two day's milk 


to be collected, and from that he had 3 1b. 2025. of butter; 


from which remarkable diſparity he is decidedly of opinion, 
that it is much more profitable to collect the cream, and 
churn it, than to churn the whole milk together. He thinks 


from the whole milk, which ſeems indeed to be pretty ge- 
nerally acknowledged. On the other hand, he owns that it 


vill not keep fo long fwert; which ariſes, perhaps, from the 


very circumſtance of being more oleaginous, and hence more 
apt to corrupt. Reſpecting, however, the above experiment, 
in further explanation of the circumſtances, it appears that 
the one day's milk was collected from the noon of one day, 
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to the morning of the next, then immediately churned ; 
whereas the two day's cream was collected on a Thurſday 
| ; and Friday, and remained to ripen till the Monday following, 
p before it underwent that operation; which may perhaps ac- 
| 


4 unn . 


c 3- 5 abe 3 in the awd of 
town, ſtates, that he uſes a patent churn, which holds 40 
Scotch pints (20 gallons Englith,) but in which only 24 pints 
1 can be churned at a time: that it is milk, not cream, that he 
= _ churns 3 which is prepared by being put, when warm from 
—_ the cow, into an earthen pan to cool, and then turned over 
=. into a deep wooden veſſel, to remain until it acquires a ſuf- 
135 . Heient degree of acidity and thickneſs ; and from 24 pints of 
1 milk there are commonly 32 Ib. (22 oz. each) of butter, and 
ſometimes more. He is of opinion, that the butter is ſome - 
what poorer that is obtained by this mode of churning ; for 
this reaſon, that the operation being quicker, and more vio- 
tent than in the common plunge churn (being performed in 
an hour, the other generally takes two,) it has the effect to 
produce a greater quantity of butter, leaving the milk quite 
exhauſted, and very poor in quality; that ſubſtance which 
might remain amongſt the butter-milk being, by this means, 
3 converted into butter; and being the pooreſt part of the 
It 5 ceompoſition, tends to make the butter itſelf leſs rich than it 
8 would — —‚——— Gn: 
_ he think is gy RE PEAR vn” 


Cafe 4 In my own dairy (i6 the management of three or 
four cows deſerves the appellation,) the cows: are | milked in 
_ ſummer thrice a-day; in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening. Each milking is kept by itſelf, in flat wooden vel- 
els, to cool till the next milking, when it is poured into the 
churn, the ſucceeding milk taking its place in the flat veſſels, 
too cool in like manner; and thus in ſucceſſion for two or 
three days, according to the temperature of the air; the 
milk thickening, and thence is fit for churning ſooneſt in 
the warmeſt weather. 'The e quantity of butter is generally 1 in 
| proportion 


more cloſely together. In all the operations, it is underſtood 
to be of great moment to attend to the cleanlineſs of the dif- 
ferent veſſels employed; they are therefore carefully rinſed 


| poffible purity. 
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proportion of a pound (22 oz.) for each ten pints, or 5 Eng- 
Iſh gallons of milk. In winter, the cows are milked only 
twice a-day, and the milk is put into the churn warm from 
the cow, where it ſtands a day or two longer than in ſummer, 


before it becomes ſufficiently thick; although, to promote 


the coagulation, it - is brought ſometimes near to the kitchen- 
fire, particularly on the preceding night before it is churned : 

and in intenſe cold it becomes alſo neceſſary to add a ſmall 
quantity of boiling water. The operation of churning is per- 
formed, with the plunge churn, in from two to three hours, 
for 30 or 40 pints of milk; and at the laſt ſtage of the pro- 
ceſs, a little cold water thrown in has the effect to promote 
the ſeparation of the butter the milk, making it to adhere 


from time to time, and 22 to be e aca = 


It is fingular,” that the Mt Rattan ſhould 
not yet have been decidedly aſcertained ; and it will probably 
require a variety of careful experiments, under the direction 
of the Board of Agriculture, before this r art can 
be brought to perfection 

Before concluding this important fubjett, the attention of the 


reader is particularly requeſted to the following obſervations, | 
| reſpeCting the advantages of feeding milch cows in the houſe, 
| in preference to keeping them out of doors, being the ſub- 


Rance of a paper ſent by Baron d' Alten, an intelligent Bano 


verian nobleman, to the Board of Agriculture 


The Baron remarks, that milch cows are infinitely more 


profitable, kept in the houſe, than out of doors, but they muſt © 
be _—_ trained to it otherwiſe they do not thrive. 


The 


12 


— 


— 


: * If a gentle warmth is neceſſary for thickening the milk, perhaps the 
boilers made of wood, invented at London ſome years ago, by a native of 
Germany. „ Might anſwer the purpoſe. It is now aſcertained, that a very goog 
kind of butter can be made from whey, for which fee the Appendix, Ne. 6. 
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The beſt kinds of food for them, are, clover, lucerne, he- 


tatoes or yams, turnips, carrots; honey-graſs (a German graſs 
not known in England,) cabbages, peaſe and beans. 

Such cows as thoſe in the neighbourhood of London, kept 
in the houſe, and properly fed, ought to yield 9 Engliſh gal. 
boos (EY en pints) per day, for the firſt 4 months aſter 


rds the quantity will become leſs and leſs. 


. poſition that ſueh cows yield, at an average, 
only 6 gallons for 9 months, or 252 days, that at 6 d. per 
gallon produces 3 8. per day, or in 9 months, 371. 16s 
If, from any circumſtance, the milk cannot be ſold freſh, 
the profit will be — — is ſtill very conſiderable. 
Each 5 gallons Engliſh (16 Scotch pints) of milk ſhould 
produce a pound of butter. Hence, in all, 302 Ib. worth, at 
18. per Ib. 15l. 28. The butter milk, for the purpoſe 
of fattening * — be warth ql. 118. Total 22h, 
3 $ 
"AnEngliſhacre, An amiddli 8 foil, mould produce a6, cl 
weight of grem, er e of dry clover. - 


_ trifle more than the produce of two acres. Whereas the 
fame cow, fed entirely out of doors, fummer and winter, 
would require the paſture of 4 aeres, the ground would be 
injured by being poached by their feet, the graſs hurt by being 


bruiſed inſtead of cut, nd the mowers —_—_—_— 


uſeful. SHES 

According to the firſt ten, ct Bach pro- 
duce in milk 181. 188.; and by the ſecond, (in butter and 
| butter milk,) 2 I. 6s. 6 d. beſides the value of the manure. 
It has been found, that currying cattle, fed within doors, 
and keeping them as cleanly as horſes in a ſtable, is at- 
tended with the beft conſequences, both in regard to the 
milk they yield, and the rapid i — of the carcaſe. 


ben mode of eg 6 common, but a the ſane 
time ſo valuable an article as milk, cannot be too well known 


in 2 country where it can be raiſed in ſuch perfection and 
abundance. 


A large cow requires 1 10lb. of green, and 274 b. of dry 
5 4 per day; conſequently in 365 days 40, 1 50 Ib. or a 
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ibundatice. We ſhall therefore proceed to ſtate, not only 
another mode of manufacturing this article, which has been 
adopted in Mid-Lothian, but will alſo include in our Report, 
a receipt for making a new preparation from milk in this 
——_—_————__— 


Corflorphine, cream. The following is extracted f \ the 
Statiſtical Account of the Pariſh of Corſtorphine, i in this 
county: © They ſtill prepare for market, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of what is well known oyer the kingdom by the name 
of Corſtorphine cream. I have not been able to receive any 
account of the time when it was firſt introduced. I have 
no doubt but it hath a juſt claim to a very great anti- 
| quity; nor do I know if the ſame mode of preparation hath 
always been in uſe ; at preſent, there is ſome variation obſer- 
ved. I believe the moſt approved proceſs is very ſimple, and 
is as follows: They put. the milk when freſh drawn, into a 
barrel, or wooden veſſel, which is ſubmitted to a certain de- 
gree of heat, generally by immerſion in warm water; this acce - 
lerates the ſtage of fermentation. The ſerous is ſeparated from 

the other parts of the milk, the oleaginous and coagulable ; 

the ſerum is drawn off by a hole in the lower part of the 

veſſel ; what remains is put into the plunge-churn, and after 

| being agitated" for ſome —_ is ſent to market 3 5 
cream.” y 


| RECEIPT TO MAKE SWEDISH MIS-OST. 
Communicated by Sir Jon SINCLAIR, Bark. 


The whey, remaining after the making of cheeſe without 
falt, is paſſed through a ſieve, and ſlowly inſpeffated by evapo- 
ration ; it muſt be continually ſtirred ; when it has acquired 
the thickneſs of gruel, an eighth or a tenth part of cream is 
| poured in, and ſoon after it may be taken off the fire; it muſt 
either then be left in perfect repoſe, or be continually ſtir- 
red, otherwiſe it will ſhort into criſtals. In this ſtate, as it 
has the conſiſtence of butter, it is called Mis-Smor, and it 
need Fw be put into a cloth as cheeſe. is, and in a few days 
U it 


dos. EC 
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it acquires the conſiſtence of cheeſe, and is then called Mis, 
_ Ot. After this it may be farther dried in the open air. It 


may be eaten as Mis-Oft in four or five days. In — | 
zs made chiefly from the whey of goat's milk. 


The above, is an exact copy of my receipt, which Lie Kill 
ceived in Dalecarlia but a Gentleman, who has long reſid- Will! 


cel in Sweden, and who has had great opportunity a | 
: ing Swediſh: cconomy, informs me; that, 


x. If ſalt be uſed in in making the cheſs, i e . | 
. i 


put it over the fire before they go out in the morning, and 
2 nothing to it till they return, many hours after. 
3. That, as it is uſed by the peaſants, no cream is added. 
4. That it is made from the * of cow's milk, as veg | 
from that of goats. Fi; i 2 


And he confirmed me in the opinion, that i it was only half 1 
the price of common cheeſe. 1 
From this it appears, that wherever cheeſe is made i in 
55 quantities, this, if liked, may be made. 2 4 
From its keeping ſo well, and poſſeſſing the —— 3 
the ſugar of milk, it might be uſed in our navy, and parties 
* on long ä with my advantage. 'F 


INDIAN EATTLE. 


-+ 


7 Before Win this account, it may be proper to take 
notice of a very ſingular breed of cattle, lately introduced from 
the Eaſt Indies into this county, by Licut.-Col. A. Murray, 
on his lands at Trinity Lodge, near Edinburgh, and of which 
% the drawings annexed will ſerve to convey a pretty juſt ides 
of their figure. They are natives of Hither India, from Guy 
zerat, and Myſore, on the coaſt of Malabar ; and in theſe 
countries are principally uſed as beaſts of draught, or car- 


* 3 being well * to ſuch purpoſes, from their uncom: 
mon 


3. That Little care is required in evaporating the aqueous i 
| = and ftirring is not neceflary ; for the common peafants Wi 
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mon ſtrength and fleetneſs, travelling with eaſe, it is ſaid, at 
the rate of 8 miles an hour. The oxen of the Guzerat breed 
in particular might anſwer well in this country for draught, as 
they attain to a very conſiderable ſize; and from the appear- 
ance of this ſpecimen of them, they have every indication of 
vigour and activity, and at the fame time are remarkable pla- 
rid and gentle in their demeanour, approaching with mild- 

neſs, and ſhewing their friendly = _ by being the 
2 and cloathes even of ſtrangers. 

They have much of the ſagacious phyſiognomy of the ele- 
_ phant, wich the ſame remarkableſmalt eyzs, and ahoggiſh look- 
ing front; the ears uncommonly large, and like to that animal 
inthis alſo, that the one is ever pointing forward, andthe other 
backwards, by turns, fo that they are viewing, at the ſame 
time, both before and behind; probably an oriental inſtin& 
3 inherent in domeſtick . animals there, the more ſecurely to. 
4 guard them againſt attacks from their xavenous - 


For the ſame reaſon it perhaps is, that-the whole troop, as 
repoſing in the field, lye or ſtand as cloſe together as they 
Ld ans they even ſpem to have, like our horſes, the fa- 
. y of fleeping on their feet, as ſeemed to me to be the caſe 
* when 1 went to yiew them; the bull, in particular, appeared 
to be in that ſtate; but arouſing. himſelf when 1 approached, 
| he beheld me for ſome time with attention, but re- aſſuming 
dis confidence he fell again to his ſſumbers, groaning very 
deeply, yet ſtarting at ſhort intervals, he was ready for de- 
fence if neceſſary ; ; and although he allowed people to han- 
dle himſelf with unconcern, he ſeemed much diſpleaſed when 


be ſtrongly formed by nature for offenſive uſe. : 

The ſkin is uncommonly bright and clear of the bair, . 

perior in theſe particulars even to any deer, I ſhould ſup- 

pPoſe, in this country; while the horns (of the Myſore cow in 

particular,) are without annulets, or litbs as we call them, | 

b "2 S Rpnes 000) and conſiſtency, are a good | 
| deal reſemblant to the tuſk of the elephant. 

| How the hreed may proſper in this country cannot yet be 

U2 determined, 


any went near the female, toffing his head, and ſtamping 7 
ad on the ground with his feet, which appear, indeed, 1 
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determined, as they have been ſo ſhort a time here, (T be. 


plenty o of milk when Young, but had a tendency to ye." a 


This every farmer's wife and dairy woman can teſtify ; for 
there is no point they pay more attention to, than to rear 
from their beſt milking cows, and few in which they are ſo 


often diſappointed. This may ariſe perhaps from another 
circumſtance, which i is, that, * 
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lieve only two years z) nor has any croſs with our own cattle 
yet been attempted ; but it is in contemplation to try them in 


that way, and, ſhould they ſucceed, I ſhould ſuppoſe that they 


may proye a valuable acquiſition as draught cattle, and pro- 
bably for the butcher too, as they appear to have a tenden- 
cy to fatten; 9 thew very little indication of 
milk. 


The Indian cattle above deſcribed bein g,to all appearance, 


calculated for the draught and for the butcher, but not for 


the pail, naturally leads to the inveſtigation of that important 
queſtion, Whether there ought not to be two diſtinc̃t breeds 
of cattle ;—the one adapted chicfly for milking, and the other 


1 principally for the ſhambles. Much light on this ſubject can 


bardly be expected from the practice of a county where | 
breeding is ſo little attended to, and where the dairy is form- 
ed on ſo ſmall = ſcale. Yet the following circumſtances, 


RR 


3 Sa en exe almoſt always diſpoſed to be lean; 
at the fame time, it muſt be obſerved, that lean cows are not 
always good milkers. 


2. Cows inclined to 8 very ſeldom ſt milk- 


ers; yet all bad milkers are not diſpoſed to be fat. Per- 


haps the beſt ſort far. A dairy, would be thoſe which gave 


when old. 
ills Good milkers * frequently A bad . progeny. 


4. The bulls in this county are choſen at 8 except 


Vith regard to their fitneſs for propagation ; indicated from 


their robuſt or maſculine features when calves, from which 
it perhaps happens, tbat they become ſo fierce and untracta- 
ble when old, that few people care for keeping them, at 


leaſt in the vicinity of the town 3 of courſe, the very pur- 
poſe they are bred for is in part defeated, from too great a 
proportion of females to the male; and, at all events, the na- 
ture of the animal, greaſe wy wan ug ng 


very oppoſite to that which is wiſhed for by the breeder. 

| 822 to leave this queſtion in uncer- 

tainty, but what follows has more the apy * 
nnn 

5. That polled cattle have almoſt 23 A tendraay to 

| fatten, and generally have little diſpoſition to give milk. This 

fact, though true in general, like moſt others, is however 

liable to exception; for the beſt milch-cows I ever had were 

polled, giving from 12 to 16 Scotch pints a day, with a pro- 


portionable ſhare of butter; and they had alſo very little dif- 


poſition to fatten. bad 5 generations in ſucceſſion of the bulls 
of this breed, which were, in colour, the greater part white, 
vith a few brown ſpots; and in 6ze, at 30 months old, from 
40 to 50 ſtone Amſterdam. They were eſteemed by ſome 
farmers from Northumberland to be too thick about the ſhoul- ; 
ders; but it was from their of a tender, delicate nature, 
that I gave them up, after having loft moſt of the cows, one 
after another, by ſudden diſeaſe. I got them originally by 
means of a quey that was grazing in a common park, and 


came home in calf with the firſt, which turned out to be 2 


polled bull. The quey herſelf was horned, and ſo were all 
| the cows at home, at the time; but the progeny of them all, 
by this polled ball, turned out like himſelf, even to the very 
colour and ſhape, except it be the laſt, which I ſtill have, by 
| a horned cow of another breed, which, unlike the others, has 
got horns, though of a {mall diminutive ſize, and which hang 
over the brow, cloſe into the hide. 
— I Guernſey , Jerſey, and Alderney cows, are decid- 
ly of the oppoſite quality to the generality of the polled, be- 
ing in great eſtimation for milk alone, but of a ſmall ſize and 
ſlender ſhape ; they are of courſe not ſo well adapted to the 
taking on of beef. Theſe are, however, not ſuperior to the 
beſt, nor even to the middling breed of our own country; 
their excelleney lying a ek in giving milk of a rich qua- 
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| lity; but as there is leſs of it, (from 4 to 7 Scotch pints a day, 
yielding from 16 to 20 o. of butter, ) our own cows, which 


give as much butter, and double the quantity of milk, are 
furely of more value, and better worth the cultivating. | 

Could there be any well-diſtinguiſhed marks in the calf, 
uniformly indicating the nature or diſpoſition which, when 
grown up, it would have, it would be an eaſy matter . the 
dreeder to rear only ſuch as ſuited his 2 I am afraid, 
howeyer, that the knowledge. of ſuch circumftances is not 


very widely diffuſed in this county, if i is indeed known a 


all. From any obſervation that I have made with reſpect to 


milch-cows, I have found them good and bad, of all different 
| ſhapes, ſizes, and complexions, without a ſingle cirumſtance 


to difcriminate them, but one only, and even that not uni- 


formly certain, which is the fize of the neck, as all good 
: milkers in general have the neck ſmall. I have juſt now two, 
of colour, height, and ſhape, are 


as unlike to one another as a bull-dog is to a ſpaniel; but 


yet in reſpect to milk and butter, they are ſimilar to a frac- 


tion; having frequently cauſed their milk to be meaſured, 
kept ſeparate, and churned 'each by itſelf ; and have always 


ser. a.. 


: "Thane being a great proportion of hill and moor in this 
county, ſeveral flocks of ſheep are accordingly kept, but even 
theſe are not all natives, many being bought in from year 
to year, generally from 'Tweeddale. Theſe are a ſmall coarſe 
 woolled kind, the fleece ſeldom worth a ſhilling, and the car- 
caſe rarely weighing 121b. a quarter. In the lower parts of 
the county, a better kind, on ſome farms, has however been 
introduced, principally of the Cheviot breed; in ſome caſes 
croſsed with the Hereford, in others with the Bakewell ſpe- 


cies. Theſe laſt, in particular, ſeem worthy of cultivation, as, 
beſides giving a fleece of at leaſt 4 times the value of the 
black-faced moorlanders, and riſing from 15 to 25 Ib. a quarter, 


they 


found the ſame quantity in both, viz. from 8 to 12 Sotch 
mm ̃ Wits net rwin a 


Noe oa a a a a6 an an 
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they are now known to agree very well, both with the cli- 


mate and the foil. It is believed, by intelligent people; that a 
much finer breed may be introduced; with advantage, on the 


greater part of the high-lying paſtures of this county. Gala 


water in particular abounds in ſheep walks, little inferior, if at 
all, to the hills of Tiviotdale. The preſent ſtock there, how- 
ever 'calrhy and valuable as moorland ſheep, are far below 
the With of the Cheriet Hock ®. ; 


8 E cr. — | 


There may be about 5000 horſes uſed here for the purpoſes 
of huſbandry. Of theſe, not one half are of our own rear- 
ing, but have been purchaſed, from the ſhires of Linlithgow 
and Lanark. There may. be about 600 required yearly to 
recruit this ſtock, of which, till very lately, 2-3ds were bought 
at an annual expence of at leaſt Goool. to the farmers here, 
which chiefly went into the pockets of the Clydeſdale breed- 
ers. This, however, is but a ſmall proportion of their ſale; 
for, befides ſome which go to the north of England, there is, 
from many counties in Scotland, a conſtant demand for the 
draught horſes of Lanarkſhire; a durable active breed, eſtcem- | 
| ed among the beſt of the ſpecies in the Iſland. 
* Since 1784 the price of horſes has rapidly advanced. The 
prime fizes, 16 hands and upwards of height, which at that 
| time ſold for 181. or 201. have gone as high as 3ol. or 35 I. 
The ſmaller from 144 to 155 hands, which include 


moſt 


4 * 4 CY Dal. 


- . ; 
4 9 


1 


2 


While there is every reaſon to hope that the value of the fleece will be 
greatly augmented through the exertions of the Wool Society, an individual 
farmer has already ſhown how much improvement can be made in the ſingle 
article of rearing early lambs for market. Mr Bzovie at Upper Keith, (a 


cold fituatien, at the verge of the Soutra hills,) has been diſtinguiſhed for 


ſome years by his enterpriſe in that line, as he delivers generally 100 lambs 
before the end of February, for which he receives 205. or a guinea each. It 
were to be wiſhed that an accurate account of his practice were known. 
But it is in the province of the Eaſt-Lothian Survey to give this to the pub- 


lick. 
: 
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|  kevel of the Mid-Lothian rents, from which, moſt of the far- 


|  eorn, &c. that may be ſcattered about the doors, but few peo- 


indeed to very fat meat of any ſort, the Scots in general have 
an averſion. I believe three fourths of the lower ranks would 
rather ſtarve than live on pork. Even among the gentry, it 


moſt of the plough horfes, have not been ſo much fought 
after, fo that their price has only riſen from 121. or x4]. to 
»$1. or 201]. On the whole, the prices ſeem to have riſen to the 


mers now endeavour to breed as many as will at leaſt fupply 


themſelves, and may probably be able, in a few years, to rear 


fomae for the carriage and the ſaddle, for both of which there 


is ſuch a conſtant demand in Edinburgh. Beſides, from that 
ſpirit of emulation which at firſt accompanies any general un- 


dertaking, it may be hoped that the breed itſelf will be im- 
proved, and become of more intrinfic value, even although 
the price ſhould fall, which it has indeed of late ns, to the 
amount of 26 per cent. 

In regard to the queſtion about the comparative aſe of 
horſes and oxen in huſbandry, it ſeems to be very generally 


underſtood here, that horſes are preferable, from being poſſeſ- 
lied of more active qualities, which enable the huſbandmen, 
with them, to puſh forward their operations at a throng time, 
with a celerity that could never be attained with oxen. That 


theſe laſt are naturally fitted for the ſtall, by the time they 


become unfit for labour, (the ſtrongeſt argument in favour of 
uſing them) is of leſs importance in this county, in which cat- 
de feeding, as yet, forms but a ſmall part of the buſineſs ofa I 


farmer. 


Src. = 
| Almoſt * "Re keeps one or two pigs to whit up any 


ple, except diſtillers, breed them to any extent. Pork and 
bacon are not yet teliſhed as food by the common people ; 


is not ſo generally uſed, as ſouth of the Tweed. The de- 


mand for it in the Edinburgh market bein g very limited, the 


diſtillers are frequently under the neceſſity of ſalting and 
ſending | it to En 8) and, where pork is more agrecable to the 
palates 


© * 


particularly here, where, from che to the capital, the 
market i is ſo advantageous. ä 


bers, as the demand for them is confined to particular ſea- 
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9 TLoung pigs are, however, pretty much 
in requeſt, ſelling for 3 s. or more, at 3 weeks old; and for 6s. 
or 75. at 6 weeks. Hoꝑs ate generally killed at the age of 8 or 
10 months, the pork being eſteemed more delicate than if they 
were kept a longer time. They generally weigh, at that age, 
8 or 10 ſtone, and fell for 408. or 50s. They are reared here 
on clover, lettuce, carrot, &c. in ſummer ; in winter, on pota- 
toes and yams, and are uſually fed off, 2 or 3 weeks before 


nem. 5—Rabbite. 
There cop very ry of thaſeqnjags Ira ih this ctionty. and 


indeed ſo little land adapted to them, that, in an agricultur - 
3 We Res; 8 


ewe szer. 6—Poultry.. (IS Xs 
" This has hands hook = pnwreie ans hb he Gents and 


7 


Geeſe, however, are not — in n any confiderable' n num- 


ſons, and is never v great. They are ſold at 28. 6d. or 


3s. weighing 8 or xolb. The Edinburgh poultrymen fre- 
quently bring them down in harveſt from Northumberland 
in hundreds, where they are bought at from 8d. to 20d. a 

piece. They ſend them to the corn ſtubbles to fatten, and 


at the end of the ſeafon diſpoſe of them to the LE for 


their NeW-JEar: $ entertaioments. 


4 


X _—_— 5 mr, 
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FFF tes, 
probably the climate is too ſevere to admit of it, and as part of the profit is 
thereby loſt, they are bred * the gentry and farmery; | the cottygary never 
attempt it, WY 


* 
. 
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Turkeys ſell at from - 45. to Ga. weighing from 8 to 141b, 
and are in much requeſt at the tables of the higher ranks ; 
but are not rearcd very extenſively, as they are very . 
A — ann | 


28.3 the beſt kinds weigh from 6. to 71b. Theſe are the ea. 
ſieſt reared of all poultry, and are the leaſt deſtructive to * 


adjacent corns. 8 


8 
* 1 4 
* 4 ” - 0 > gt * 
; 4 
* 


The common dunghillfowl:, (called here Bent,) are the moſt 
profitable poultry, there being a conſtant demand for them 
in the market, and alſo for their eggs, of which there are 
great quantities collected and ſold. The price of fowls va» | 
| ries from 18. to 28. 3d. according to fize, and the ſeaſon ; and 

ſeems to be advancing much of late, to the great regret. of 
| the honeſt burghers, who are thus reluctantly abrid ged. | in 

their inclination to indulge in ſuch delicacies. * 

The money drawn yearly by the peaſantry of this ry 
for ee pgs. cannot be lefs than 800ol. 


8 EC * 7. —Pigeons. 


Pigeons have long been a grievance, on account of che vaſt 
deſtruction they make among the wheat in the filling ſeaſon. 
On the other hand, it is alleged, and 1 believe with reaſon, that 


they are very beneficial to the farmers in the winter, by picking 


vp the ſeeds of weeds from off the lands. This matter might be 


compromiſed between the parties, by allowing the pigeons the 
free uſe of all the fields, except at the time the wheat, is ripen- 
ing, or ſtill remaining i in the field, 1 am fully convinced, that, 
in this county, there are annually 3000 bolls of wheat deſtroyed 
by pigeons, in the filling ſeaſon alone, including what they cauſe 
to periſh by treading it down z while all the profit ariſing from 
them to their owners does not amount to balf that value the 
whole year round. FE 
It is ſuppoſed there may be about 300 pigeon- FROTE in the 
county, who thus conſume, or deſtroy, as muck wheat as 


would, at an . ſerve as bread to 880 ſouls. 


SECT. 


e ſell from 1s. to 1s. 3d. Ducks from x5. 64. tg i 


n! 
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0 E. C 1. 38.— Bee: 


A few hives of theſe are to be met with over all the coun- 


ty, in gentlemens gardens, and perhaps in the kail-yards of 


country weavers, or other mechanicks ; but they might aſſur- 
edly be cultivated to a muck greater extent. The ingenious 
BoxNER, the Bee-maſter, who is at preſent reſiding in this 


county, will probably, by his exertions, both operative and li- 


terary in this line, be the means of inciting a more general 
taſte for this branch of huſbandry, which ſeems, of all others, 
to intermeddle the leaſt with any other department; requiring 
no more vegetable productions than what we already have, and 
but a very ſmall portion of attention from the cultivators, whbſc 
exettions in this way, need hardly ever interfere with their other 


operations; beſides, being a moſt rational mode of amuſement, 


particulzrly to ſeden 
1 e * N 10. 15 2 


tary peopte, as wel To ative © their 
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. ©; - He hes pudilihet es eee the adore: and mode of 
management; which has gone through different editions, and has been ſo far 
approved of by the public, that already above 700 copies of the laſt have been 
ſold. He has alſo entered into a contract with ſome gentlemen in Edinburgh, 
to earry on the bee huſbandry tautually with them to the extent of 1000 hives 
and upwards ; and has made choice of Roflin, in this county, for the ſituation of 
his apiary ; where he now reſides himſelf, and has got permiſſion from ſeveral 


Noblemen and Gentlemen in that neighbourhood, SO. In gee 
r 
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HERE ; is 8 no PRIVET'S 2 Britain better 
ſupplied with work- people than Mid-Lotbian. A per- 
influx of the unemployed from the north pours into 
Edinburgh and its vieinity,. which would. have. the effect to 
overſtock the country with bands, were it nat for the ro ving 
diſpoſition of that deſcription of people, who are ever in ſearch 
of new employment, which, on the leaſt lure to a3: 435g . 
they are ready to abandon; pes eee 
 fantry the full exertiſe of their reſpective ecu 

would, indeed, be no eaſy matter to diſpoſſeſs the common 

people of this county of their ſtations; A 

they to the place of their nativity, that every where they are 
the oldeſt reſidenters, ſurpaſſing in this reſpett both pi 


* 


3 #7 wo: 1 


and fariners. It i, however, to be obſcrved, (what is del 1 


| there ſult of this ſtationary and unambitious diſpoſition /) that | 


they are not the moſt expert in their particular profeſſions. 
Hence labour, though at a ſeeming leſs rate, is * nat 
d here thaw 1 in other Poo. 


acai — ** — is ene 4 by 
the country ſervants. 'The Sabbath with them is truly a day 
of devotion. No weather almoſt, can keep them from church, 
dothed in their beſt array; which, conſidering their wages, 
is wonderfully good. During the remainder of the day they 
keep themſelves at home, reading their bibles ; or, in many 
inſtances, they ) join together in family-worſhip. The frequent- 

ing 
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n 
hence, inſtead of that languor and ſickneſs which prevents 
many A poor mechanick from carning his Monday's wages ; 
that day, on the contrary, to the. farmer, is the moſt profita · 
ble, his ſervants working with. more alacrity and vigour 
than on any other of the week. They bave always, beſides, 
| been laudably ambitious of giving their children a- decent e- 
ducation, and would be aſhamed if they could not at leaſt | 
read the Engliſh language. School- ſees are indeed here ex- 
tremely moderate. Reading is taught for 2 s. 4 d. the quarter; 
vriting and arithmetick (in which the children of Jaboyrers 
are in manꝝ inſtances inſtructed, ) at 2 8. 6d. As the whole 


labourers employed in huſbandry remain, with few xxceptions, = 
attached to the national church, much of this decent and vir- 


tudus diſpoſition may be attributed to the attention of the eſ- 
tabliſhed clergy ; who, not ſatisfied with merely delivering 
from the pulpit the pure principles. of, Chriſtianity, of which | 
heir own lives are,cxemplar; patterns, are alſo at much pains, 
by frequent private viſitation, to ſee that a proper regard to 
their ſpiritual inſtruCtion is obſerved. A few remains, how- = 
ever, of popular fuperſtition are flll 10 de traced ; but theſe 
are on the point. of being extinguiſhe _ altogether . Witches 
| and farries have diſappeared : 8 
heard only by a few old. women, who. get very little credit 
from the diſcovery ; while Spunitic (Will o the Wiſp,) is al- 
moſt baniſhed from the county for want of bogs and ſwamps 
people ſeem n moſt credulous, is believing implici y whatonar 
s printed; and yet it is aſtoniſhing How little credit they 
gave to the writings of that jack-a-lantern Paine, and his be- 
W vildered followers. Even Lord George Gordon was very 
little reſpected among them, although he bad the appearance 
of ſupporting the cauſe of religion, which has always been a 
| Evourite topic with the commonalty in this country; but 
even in this, as well as in points of political ſpeculation, they 
are far exceeded in zeal by enlightened weavers, and other 
| philoſophical tradeſmen and mechanicks. | 
They (till, however, rein» gre reh fy th 
toms 


— 9 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 


ty, che-producs of let rings them a good price in Edi- 
Their furnitur confi in guete beds x ow chin 


betmaid, but even d mafter of 
led, ] whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee 
ner, &c. and who is commonly ſome facetious tailor, ava n r 
on the humourous diſpoſition of this office. beurer. 
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toms of antiquity, particularly on the occaſion of a marriage or 
chriſtening; at which the entertainment provided, arid the va- 
riousceremonies obſerved, are condutted on « regular ſyſtem of 


etiquette * ; which, while they ſhow the convivial ſpirit of the 
preſent race of the lower ranks, are perhaps repreſentations of 


the ancient practire of thoſe in 4 more elevated ſtation f. At 
their marriages they often meet with 2 liberal contribution 
froth thoſe who attend f. | Propeictors as well as farmers take 
this method of promoting tnatrimony, which generally brings 


10 L or 141. very ſeaſenably to the newawedded pair. From 


thi alfo- they are induced to behave. wall before marriage: 
while a bad ſervant nieets with a nd :0ntriby on; "good 


Their eormges he) nes benden in ur better Ahle thin 
formerly; they are larger, better Bghted, and alſo warmer; 


tummeln 


(fee Buildings.)  Adjolning to theſe they have commonly 2 


piece of ground, of ber der falls; (36 ſquare yards each,) 
incloſed for raiſing pot-herbs. All of them have a few poul- 


burgh market 


6 or 
1 * 
1 * 1 "IE 


\ 4 od : . E 


—2 * This, den ssen eee eee 8 
ones, (Maſter Haufehold, as he i is cal- 
t the companylbe properly arranged at din- , 


- + The furnames of Marſbjal Monbray, — B66. 1 


taining to ancient Barons fallen into decay, are fill very general among the 


lower orders here. Who knows but theſe very people may be the deſcendants 


of thoſe iHuſtrious families? It is at leaſt aſcertained, that the lineal repreſen- 
tative of the great Moubrays, Dukes of Norfolk, is now a common labourer 


in the neighbourhood of Queens-ferry, not far from Edinburgh! 

4+ Of all our ancient cuſtoms, none has maintained its ground ſo well as 
this practice of making Penny weddings, as they are called, for the behoof of 
the country ſervants; as it accords not only with a very proper regard to- 
wards them, but with the jovial inclinatien of the people in general, who en- 
ter into all the ſpirit of hilarity and merriment which ariſes from the occa- 
Gop, ſtill en inſpired by the muſic and the _ which Long the 


— = 
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or ſtools, table, cheſt of drawers, cloathes preſs, &c. and they 
are all ambitious. of having a time-piece, if it were only 2 
cuckoo- clock. The whole may be worth from 10 l. to 221, 
Their clothing partakes of the improvement which has taken 
place in the different branches of that manufacture; 
for the moſt part bought in Edinburgh, where is to be had 
great variety of ſtuff ſuitable to their circumſtances, cheap 
and ſtrong, alſo decent and becoming. In their Sunday's 
| dreſs they make a very good appearance, and even pay atten+ 
tion to the faſhion. *. The old men {till retain the vue Bon- 
net, eſpecially when: they are in full dreſs. In the moor - 
| lands, where ſome old farmers {till uſe this ancient ornament, 
they wear a black bannet, to diſtinguiſh them — 
"In their fad. they fill live in woch the fame fimple way 
a5 their forefathers.' Oat-meal forms the baſis, or principal 
part of their ſuſtenance. They have it regularly to breakfaſt 
and to ſupper, made into pottage, which they eat with a ſmall 
allowance of butter milk. At dinner they eat it in bread, in 


addition to their ai,; a kind of ſoup made of barley broth, 


intermixed with greens and other pot-herbs. To this they 
add at times potatoes, and fiſh, of different kinds: ſeldom 
wheat bread, and fill mare rayoly butchers meat. 'This mode 
of living, in which hog with no great variety there is 

always abundance of food, ſeems to be very conformable to 
the natural conſtitution of the people, as they are found 


to go through their labour without feeling themſelves ſa - 


tigued, and enjoy a ſtate of health which is very ſeldom in- 
| terrupted. At an average, they are ot move two .days fick 
in a year te. 

in : 


5 


** — ns —_—_——— 


— 
— — — 


* *The Sunday” - arefs of a young PE RE conſiſts — of a coat of blue 
cloth, at 5 5. 6d.” the yard; velveret veſt, corduroy breeches, white cotton ſtock- 
ings, calf-ſkin ſhoes with black filk ſhoe-knots, ſhirt with ruffles at the breaſt, 
and a white muſlin frivged cravat, hat worth 8 8. or 10 8. The ſhoe-knots 


and ruffles are indeed rather uncommon, but all the other articles are n 
much in uſe. 


There are ſeveral ſocieties formed by regular contribution among the 
common 
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dition of farm ——— — 


the rod. There is, however, another claſs of work peo- 
ple attached to a farm, who are hired by the day, or by the 
week, and whoſe employment is uſually in jobbing about the 
barns, the fences, or the water-furrows. Theſe are called 
Labourers, and in their circumſtances and mode of living there 
6 * 
Although their wages ate in general at a higher rate than 
dhe hired ſervants, yet they make not ſuch a good appear- 
————— 
theſe.” They are generally, as we term it; from band 10 
mouth, always in want; which ſeems to ariſe principally from 
getting their whole wages in money, from week to week; 
which leads them continually to market, providing their daily 
' ſuſtenance 3 a province leſt generally to the charge of their 
wives, who, from this conſtant running about, get into habits 
of idleneſs, and want of attention to that good houſewiſery 
which is the glory of a decent cottager's wife. Hence tea- 
drinking, and otlier goſſiping, which takes place among them: 
whilſt the honeſt labourer, who ſupports the 9 is him- 
ſelf badly ſupparted ; for with” a very indifferent 
from the blaſt, he is pinched in his food likewiſe, by t 
predilection which they have al got into for wheaten bread, 
which the wives, from time to time, provide for their ten, 
and which bread now forms the principal 
e e eee 
meal bread, which the hired ſervants are provided in by their 
maſters, ſometimes (as at preſent) for half the expence. 
The great remedy for this evil would be, for the maſters to 


* n 


, : y : 


2 


2 

common people in different parts of the ſhice, for the relief of the indigent and 
fick. Mechanicks in general are the moſt inclined to enter into theſe aſſocia- 
tions: ploughmen very ſeldom think of becoming members. They are in- 


eced ſuch a healthy vigorous race, that ſuch a 3 would ho ſeldom de 
* their favour, unleſs reſtrited to their own claſs. 


principal employment is about the horſes, in the fields, or on || hi 
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Ditto for ſhoes —— 5 


; Harveſt diet is worth - - - 5 


| ſpeculative. 
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give every labourer 2 jecks of oat:mea} wedkly 28 yait of his 


. amdathaces. — 
hired ſervants. _ 


Price of W nds, if married, as is 
the caſe in all the larger farms, lives in his own houſe rent- 


free, and receives far his board two pecks of oat-meal, and 6d. 


in money weekly; beſides in harveſt, ſo long as it laſts, his 


breakfaſt and dinner daily ; . gor-f Ganja 
| year, and all his coals carriage-free. 


His yearly wages in all will amount as under: 


Paid in money, as fee or vage: - - L6E o p 
Ditto, as weekly allowances = $$. £4 8:0 
0 10 0 


Six bolls and a half of meal, a tone Alter 
dam the boll, ſuppoſe at 1s. — 
Houſe rent coſts, or is worth _ - -, 


-4$ 40S 
26S 1 6 0 
© 10 © 
Carriage of coals, — 4cart logd of 16 19907 
| OR OS — + ». - =» = S JB I 


Total Zak r 


2 * 2 10 : 


a ot | 4 5 + © 


mel by the Piece is an preferred by the farmer eben 
he can get the work-people to do it, which is not yet com- 
mon, our labourers not being i in l very citerpiifing or 


1 


, ” I g . 0 a ! 7 * e . * — — 


— the board allowance an dee 8. 


3 2d. leſs a- week,) the fee being 31. without either har veſt diet or 


free houſe, the wages in all qere about 51. leſs a- year. Principal ſervants re- 
ceive I1. or 21. or, in ſome caſes 31. yearly more than the above. —Servant 
girls have 31. in ſome caſes 41. yearly, and always live in the family. Boys 
in proportion to their ability. ' Day-labourers 18. in winter; 15. 2 d. in ſum- 
mer : till lately, only 16d. and x5.; 30 years ago, 7 d. and 8d. Maſons lately 
I's. 4d. now 2s. Carpenters 1s. 8 d. Women employed in the field, 6d. a- 
day; nojboard : in harveſt they have board, and from 6d. to Is. 6 d. 2-day, as 


it may happen, the rate at chat time un weekly. 
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Land is delved (dug,) at 3 d. the fall, or 21. the acre. 
Corn was thraſhed at 6d. the boll, but of late no labourer 
will undertake it ſo low, which has induced the farmers to 
erect threſhing mills. See Implements. 
Hedging and ditching. is always done by the piece; the rate 

according to the dimenſions. . See [ncloſures. 
Potatoes are taken up at 6d. the boll. One man to dig, 
and two girls to gather, take up 4 bolls or more a-day. 
Turnips, potatoes, and every drill crop, are hoed by uk 
| :umſtances, from —— 


Hay is cut by the acre, from 28. to 58. according to the 
caſe; 200 ſtone the acre (about 35 Ct. the acre: Engliſh,) 
can be done at n 3 an acre 2. 
. 
usenet . Is. ould make 208 
ſtone in a dry ſeaſon. We: | 
Corn is ſeldom cut by the piece; when it is, it is bythe 
oo or ſhoek, rather than the acre; wheat at 13d. equal to 
about 58. the acre ; oats or barley at 1d. equal the firſt to 
about 4s. 6d. the laſt to 55. the acre. 

Smith-work is always by the piece: horſes are ſhod at 10s. 
or 128. the year when the ſmith furniſhes iron; and at 2d. 
the ſhoe, and 1 fd. each remove, when the iron is furniſhed by 
the employer. A new ſhoe to a horſe is in ſome places 5d. in 
others 7d. all furniſhed by the ſmith. Cart - wheels are | Mod 
at 8s. or 108. or at 18. the ſtone weight, which will ſome - 
times amount to 14 8. the iron furniſhed by the employer. * 
Plough- work is ſometimes undertaken at a firlot (4 pecks) of 
oatmeal for each horſe, including the ſhocing of the horſe ; 
the iron by the employer. In general, iron-work is furniſh- 
ed by the finith at 4 d. the Ib. coarſe works and 34. the Ib. 
fine. 
| Labour commences at fix in the morning, * ds at fix 
in the evening, in ſummer; and as long as there is light to 
work in winter, by all day-labourers ; but by ſervants hired 
by the year, at ſuch hours as fuit the maſter's conveniency, 


and which i in common are not much different from the above. 
| Seryant- 


© — 2 EE Innes roo ml WR > ne —— — —— — 


not merely from its own produce; but alſo from the Edin- 


ſea as well as by land carriage. Among the ſeveral articles 


| that the winter feeding of cattle is not yet carried to ſuch an 
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——— in a farmer's e are employed at leaſt 16 
* ye 


8 £c T. 2.—Provifions. 
This county; at all times, is well ſupplied with proviſions, 


burgh markets, which attract the productions of the ſur- 
rounding counties, arid even of thoſe at a greater diſtance, by 


of food, the market. is well ſupplied with butchers meat; 
(which was formerly leſs uſed than of late,) and generally on 
moderate terms, although it is ill dearer in the winter and 
ſpring months, than during the reſt of the year ; a clear proof 


extent as the increaſing demands of the country require. 
- The following account of the number of hides of cattle 
laughtered for the 3 market may ſerve to give 


bene idea of the conſumption. of butchers meat in he chi. 
om of Scotland: © © ps 
D RE TINS on | - Sheep: + — 
; In 1775, 38,354 . 39,30 47,66 
. In 1790 . * 374390 * 
8 f 4 his i is, bowerer; m of what i is brought to the mar- 
. ket by the country butchers, on 3 gays of every week, as well 
19 U 18 5 
4 Ogres. Calves. Sheep. Lane: 
1 "Yi 776, for Edin- 5 
f | burgh and Leith together, | pings 8,035 5 49,212 18,976 
; there were killed, f | _ 
. Hence Leith ſhould ſera 1 + N an 
a- ry 22 as in | m_ — 98 30,7 0 
BD 17755 es | "OOO 
0 "OR the * + * the Statiſtical * of 
i Edinburgh, lately publiſhed, I ſhall here endeavour to calcu- 


hte the quantity of butchers meat uſed altogether in the 
county, Suppoſing that, at an average, the oxen. weigh 
= 28 


5 Add 1- Toth for 
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28 ſtone, (ic b. of 27462. each pound ;) the cabves. 3 ſtone; 
the ſheep 24 ; and the lambs 25 ſtone each; hente in 1992, 


allowing Leith to conſume the fame, quantity as in 2996, 
there would be uſed ; 


In Edinburgh. In Leith. In beh. 
Stones of Beef, 330,76 48,636, , 378,822 
—— Vea, 13,599. 499 18,099 


— 3 14 = 24,622 
— — Lamb, | 61,509. HIS; | 
* * 49,865 — 


: | | 2 ; * 93 8 6 * * 7 i 8 * 


eee d 664,768 


118,097 


butcher, | 
Stones of Meat, - 


ll it be allowed, ia in the rell of the county Meat. 
chere is conſumed as much butchers meat as in the meme, Wh. 
ingp. of. Lot, thep, to the confuce of Filer 2 
buzz and Limb. - - 66470 
Add for the reſt of the county, | CS 3 116,25 
Total conſumpt of the county, 067%, is * 


Suppoſe the price, at an average; thro? the-yem; 60 
of the different kinds to be 34d. the pound weight, 
or 48. 9d. the ſtone, che value of the abore will 


| hence be for meat, 5 mA L. 182,238 
To which add æ as value of hides oy l 45.559 
— 


"MT 8 WW L. 2272797 


obtainec no 
wow 3 . 99" probably the 


value of theſe may amount to about, <a a L. 7, 300 
Bolls of wheat conſumed r as before cal- 
_ culated, page 96, . = = 144,540 
which, at 228. 6d. the bol, the average price for ſeven 
years preceding 1793, is worth, - [. 162,607 
To this add 6s. each boll, „ 434302 


| DD 
Total worth of bread, „„ SD 


Sup 


Stones of 
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PR there may be about 26,000 e eo 
in the county, and that each family, at an average, 

conſumes 2 pecks of oat- meal weekly, (the allow- 12 
ance to a fingle farm- ſer vant,) or 64 bolls yearly, Balls. 
hence the quantity uſed of oat-· meal ſhould be, 169,000 
1 r55. the boll, will be worth, -. 


age, Cort. of pot-barley yearly, hence in all, 


1,309 


— — eau us” 


9 „% E „ 


N. B. 3 (page 132) . aboux 500 


ä * — — N 


3 27.333 as above. 


m. e of Malt made in this county, from BY 


17937 to $ July. 1794, was as under: 


Edinburgh, Leith, and precincts, ® — 205,608. 
Muſſelburgh and Fiſher-row, Ft! 
„ VTV 16,30 
Other parts of the county, 2M N 32,300 


Total | Wd Beds no | 281,000 


— 


value of 6s. hence the value of beer, &c. uſed in this coun- 
ty ſhould be L. 84,300 annually, which is at the rate of 
31. 45. 10d. yearly for each family, or 25d. by the day. 


* B. Much malt liquor, porter in particular, is imported 
from England, and elſewhere. On the other hand, a con- 

Gderable part of the above malt is uſed in the diſtillation 
Wen of 


L 126,750 
1 each family to make uſe of, at an aver- Tos: 


Valuing this at 136. 4d. the Cut. toiet wakes, - 155 


Less 


| —— 
produce of the whale 3 — 
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Suppofing each family t — uſe of milk Af rn 

butter and cheeſe to the value of 1d. daily, which, 

although it may ſeem too moderate an allowance, 2 6 I” 

is perhaps not far from the truth, as a great pro- ox 

portion of the people uſe ſtill leſs than that pro- 1 
tion; thergfore 26,000 families ſhould con- 

mie yearly of cheſe articles to the value of, TOS L. 3934 


' The quantity of fiſh uſed muſt be very cotifiderable, as 
_ the ſupply from the adjoining Frith is moſt abundant, pattieu- 
larly of herrings, which of late years are caught in vaſt quan- 
tities for ſeveral months together, in the winter; and altho* 
1 much of them are ſalted up, and exported, or diſtributed in 
the neighbouring counties; yet it is probable, from the num- 
der of cart- loads of them fold freſh in Edinburgh and the 
vicinity, beſides what are diſpoſed of in burdens, that not leſs 
than 10 tons are daily confumed.- To this add the quantity 
of other kinds of fiſh, and in particular thoſe imported falt 
from other places, and the value may be moderately ftated 
as equal to 1-6th of that of butchers meat, or L. 31,639 year- 
ly, while the price, COP will not exceed half the 


rate of the other. 3 


The value of poultry a _- may fabety be eſtimated as, 
| equal to that of the fiſh, although, as articles of proviſion, 
they are probably at four times the rate; but, being chiefly 
uſed by the more opulent of the people, the lower orders are 
of courſe not much affected with this dearth. _ 

The quantity of potatoes grown in the county has already 
been eſtimated (page 107,) at from .36,000 to 45,000 bolls. 
As there are a conſiderable quantity of theſe imported from 
other places, the conſumpt may be ſtated at the higheſt of 
theſe numbers; and ſuppoſing the price 8s. the boll, at an 
average, (of 4 Cwt.) the value will be L. 18,000. The cheap- 
eſt of all vivres, and the moſt applicable to the circumſtances 
of every claſs of the inhabitants, as they admit ab om. — 


pared info hn different — 6 Thy 
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TIN comp, wth contig ihe et Ne} 
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hae” =D © 2 
Oat meal, 1 


Pot-barley, and pot-berbs, | 

Beer and porter, cc. - : 
Butter and milk, E - LA N 
r 5 
Poultry, [S015 > ie SM ? 
Potatoes, © © T :. Dem ® 


4 3 : 


| Belides hemmiles, fuck no Grads, Wee wines 


Kc. ; which it is probable are equal in value to the whole of 
the laſt ſix ſtated articles in the above enumeration; hence 
making a conſumpt of vivres equal to L. 1,002,127, and 
vhich is probably more than double the whole produce of 
the county, which ſhould not appear ſurpriſing when the 
ſmallneſs of the territory is compared with the population. | 


The following Table of prices of grain and meal, will 
der the progreflive ſtate of the price of theſe articles, from 
70 years to 10 Jears, from 1645 iy * . 


„ TABLE 


and ſpiritous liquors ; teas and ſugars, and other groceries, ” 
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The fiars are ſetiled every year in March, by a jury of 8 
landed gentlemen, and 7 traders, ſummoned by the ſheriff 
for that purpoſe. Much wheat and barley are ſold by refer- 
ence to theſe medium prices, but in the low part of the coun · 
7 

' 21 f 


SECT. ae. 


Pr el is chiefly uſed, there being itiexhauftible ſeams of 
i in dilfettie ures of ide Unity, particularly for five miles 
around Dalkeith. In ſome places of the moorlands, peat and 
_ turf are the principal fuel, being had * in 
the neighbouring moſſes. 

The quantity of cbal uſed by the common en bs + 
| bout 3-4ths of a ton for cach foul in . 
mers about two ton and in families of the higheſt rank about 
fix ton. The price at the pit is from 5 5. a 
ton, according to its vicinity to Edinburgh. he quantity 6 
uſed in the county will be at leaſt 200,000 ton yearly, part of 
which comes by ſea, but an equal quantity io that gges from 
r 


„ The ill bes ad for Scocland was paſſed Amin 
ful to export wheat when under 20 l. bear 13 U 4d. oats and peaſe 8s. 10 d. 
2-3ds, Sterling, the þoll. The xt bounty on exportation was allowed in 1695, 
being 10 merks. Scots ($s, 10 d. 2-3ds, Sterling) the chalder, ar 16 bolla. 
The rate of labour, only 40 years ago, was not a half of what it is at. 
preſent: zud it is probable that, 250 years fince, it was not 3 third part. 
The rent of land prior to 1650 was not a fourth part af what it is gow, ( ſee 
| the very intelligent ſtate of Cramond Pariſh, by Mr Wood.) from all which. 
it muſt appear, that both the rent of land, and the rate. of labour, beve incres- 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY, AS CONNECTED WITH, on | 
| AFFECTING AGRICULTURE. - 


[brake eee iet. 
Reronzs the eſtabliſhment ala duties for repair 
ing the highways, (in 1714s) the roads here muſt have 
been 5 in 3 wretched condition. Unit for carriages even in 
the drieft ſeaſons, in wet weather they would be almoſt i im- 
| paſſable, even on borſeback, In fact, wheel-carriages for the 
purpoſes of huſbandry were not then uſed *. Even in the 
. neighbourhood of Edinbergh, till within theſe 40 years, hay 
and ftraw in truſſes were carried to. market on horſeback, 


2 — was „ che ſame manner da 


o * 
„ 
1 


* 


ene 1 ae 
r and from every informa- 
tion received. from ſeveral old farmers, it turus out as repreſented in the text. 
One Gentleman, indeed, condeſcends almoſt on the very year that wheekcarts 
were introduced, his father being the firſt farmer that had to the extent of 
t40 in his neighbourhoodgabout fix miles from Edinburgh, in the year 1728; 
and he is poſitive, that it Was but a very ſew years before that time, that any 
| farmer had one. From the Statiſtical Account of the Pariſh of Stow, in this? 
county, it appears to have been as late as 1754, before wheel-carts were uſed 
in the diſtrict of Gala Water. In the account of the Pariſh of North Leith, 
it ſhould ſeem that wheel-carriages for any purpoſe whatever were unknown 
in 1602. Till within leſs than 50 years ago, fledges were employed in drag- 
ging corn from the fields to the barn-yard, and ſometimes in tranſporting 
godfe'to:matket. They are mention a turnpike act in 751, but in ano- 
ther in 1755 no notice is taken of them, from whith it ſhould ſhem that they 
had been laid aſide about that period. 


on 4 LOTHAR why 


The; farmers: in more remote ſituations could not even aſpire 
at this miſerable mode of conveyance; for it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty that they could merely carry their few bolls 
of bear to town, à boll at a load, and return in the fame Yay 
-to-their-diſmal-babitations in ſafety. | 
Few counties now are better accommodated in roads than 
this, as adequate funds for their ſupport have been provided. 
The great paſt- roads, which lead in every direction to Edia- | 
burgh, are generally kept in_excellent order, ſo that the com- 
cation” between town and country is actompliſhed with 


munic: 


exſe-and-expedition ; as it likewiſe is from one part of the 
county to another, by means of the croſs roads, of which 
there is an abundance in every Proper fituation ; alihough in 
general they have been laid gut originany too much in con- 
ſormity to a ſtraight line, without regard to the natural fl. 
gure of the ground, which often preſents ſteeps of 2 very dif- 
ficult acceſs, that might have been avoided. by a more circui- 
tous route, without even prolonging the tract. 25 the cyrve 
made in winding round the bottom of an eminence is ſeldom 
more extended chan that which occurs in traverſing it up 
and don in 2 ſtraight direction. Much improvement, how- | 

ever, in this very point, WEL IHEY belt BRIE 66 ray of the 
roads in this county . | 
* The turnpike roads are divided into. diſtricts, and the money | 
© 1 roles. in each is wholly © laid out on its own roads. The 

- ment is veſted in ti country gentlemen. Every pro- 
prietor poſſeſſed of 100 l. Scotch of valua: ion, and his heir- 
apparent, are entitled to act à8 truſtees.” Theſe employ fur- 
veyors, labourers, &c. The — the Rate of the * 
1 


Aua debts, CEE IRS dee 18. fg 
" New debjs prope ode EY B73 5 3 
Total debts would then be 287 4 9 kj *- 9 
3 22 * nn 


— 


r 
9 The IO great 1 with their * amount to E 15 5 Ales The a 
croſs roads above 200 miles; "beſides private roads to Gentlemen's ſeats, * | 

farms, as meaſured from Armſtrong's Map of the three Lothians. 


? Extracted from the report of a committee of truſtees at that time. 
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Intereſt of ditto. for one year- - — * 2 


dae regis neatng e en N © 1 gf 
my 12,86 = | 


0 - ® — „ 4» 0 

| Contingencies allowed. 4 d d. . * * 

| Total zamalexpence would then be (L295 19. * 

einn e 8s 9 * 
ee e finking fun for ug of the 
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- this in is; however, ſuppoſed to be falficient : 2 new 
act of parliament was applied for, which took place 15 Au- 
guſt 1789. and will expire in 1833, in which the truſtees are 


impow-red to borrow to the extent of L. 27,309 and to raiſe 


the rate of toll one half, beſides ere 
formerly free. The revenue from the 


new bars op roads 


tolls was in 1994 


che poſt-road to Muſſelburgh. There were, however, ſome of 
the diſtrifts in which the rate of toll was the fame. 2s formerly, 
as it was found ſufficient to keep the roads in proper order, . 
The croſs· roads are on à different footing.. They were 
di j-ined from the others in 1384; and. the ancient ſtatute 
labou- (firſt eſtabliſhed in 1669.) Or 2 compoſition [i in its 
place, allotted for their ſupport. . Each pariſh has the entire 
manaizement of its own roads . The landlords are the truſ- 
be dere ez ngr can tbe veſted = d bande, 8 


— 


A r A. A— 
tos limited, and the operations fo of courſe. While that fund continued un- 
der the direton of the truſtees for the turnpike reads, the money was regu- 
Hrly uplifted, and che chief objets were in general, the moſt uſcful and pub- 
lick eroſe- roads ; now it is very much 6therways, the money of every pariſh. 
is all laid out within itſelf, and not unfrequently on roads of a private nature, 
while the publick bye-roads leading acroſs the county lie much negledted. 
N n ince 9 9 


ee 6 i 


I. 8019, of which ny 1505 aroſe from the new turnpikes on 


Kere as 


vos, from Edinburgh 40. Lanarkſhire take n it W 


- * /OF/MID-EOTHIANK.' * wth 


— —— — 
der. The aſſeſſmenm is ni on by the plough-gate, which in 
ſome cafes is eſtimated at 45 acres, and in others, perhaps at 
zoo, according to circumſtances. The law authorizes a levy 
of 18s. on the occupier of the ground, but no more to be 
actually collected than what is neceſſary. Many pariſhes aſ 
ſeſs only at 12s. Suppoſing 158. at an average, as there are 
7770 plotigh-gates, the ſum in all laid out on the crofs-roads 
will be 8771. 108. ear They are nom coming faſt iuto | 
e e 


* 
1 6 „ + 4 


ser c= 
e bor Mond the — 


i 


mahl. * r 


ment paſſed in the rath of Quyeet Anne, and there habe been other four ace 


Union, were appointed by che Privy Council of Scatlind, and amaduted only. 
to I-6th of a penny on a loaded horſe, &c. The firſt Britiſh act of Parlin« 


face, in which the duty has beett gradually raiſed to ity preſent rate'of 4. 
— 8 thi eeigins — 'cheſe 
turnpike duties Riding bores, and conches, Ke. were altogether exempted; 
the whole being levied on pack-hrfes, catts, &c. "Yer this took plate at tha, 
preciſe æra when perſons are idle; or wicked enough, to endeavour to perſuade 
us, that 5 nr 


than az preſent. 


1 17 #, iS. es. —— # 
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days: are to be ſeen conſiderable numbers of cattle and horſes} 
s are alſo at Mid- Cader on the 2d Tueſdays of March and 
October, e Dalkeith on nnn that 1 
„ month. - . 2 : 25: 97: Yarn vm: 


bre of the furrgundin counties. On Wedneſday: is the 
_principyl. market: cattle being ſold. in the morning 3 oats, 
| beans, and peaſe, at at eleven o'clock ; and hoxſes i in che even- 
ing —on which different accounts there is '2 numerous 
concourſe of farmers and country-pgople to town. There is 
a market for ſheep thrice a week; for meal once, and for 
ſtraw every day. Hay is ſold privately ;- / alf& wheat acid bar- 
| ley there being no particular place allotted: for the ſale of 
theſe articles. Potatoes, greens, &c..are ſold from ſtreet to 
ſtreet z but there are particular ſtands, where retailers, who 
buy them in wholeſale. from the Farmers, ſell them out in 


"tion finds a ready ſale here f:: 
_ ©" Dalketth markets are eſteemed, F bel vit 
tice} amongſt the beſt in Scotland. The market for meal 


About 200 8 n eee ebe half of which from 
| the counties to the ſoath; but this ia not above one fourth of what is ſold at 


— _ Edinburghin private ſhops. The chief uſe of this warket-is to regulate the 


od os men: dan $01 55 22109220 41 vo ads. I: 
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eee this, as well, 2s-for 


mall quantities to the public. Every article of Wr * 


much zul 


* 
« 
. _y — 4 


upon Mondays, and likewiſe for wheat and barley, (but. theſe 


laſt fold only by —_ For fat cattle and * 22 


. en 1 n ee 
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weekly price: A boll of meal is 1281b. Amſterdam weight. 
+ + The duty, or cam, collected at theſe. ———— 6- gi 


branch of the revenue of the town. An objection has lately been made on the 


part of the farmers, who flate that there have been encroachments made by 
the collectors beyond what the city-charter bears. An action at law has bern 
the conſequence, and the deciſion at preſent is given againft the borough. © * 
, 4 There are nigh about 400 bolls brought weekly to market, god 
moſtly for the-ſupply of Edinburgh, and to the weſt country, about Lead Hills, 


c. Ther is 832 quantity . bor Bats BORE. 7 


barley. | | 22 VW. T. 
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days; (during 4 months in tie = ADH — | 
Fer das, beans, and, peaſe,.0n/Thurſdaysy, - ; . 


1 27 "4 
24 £53 
4 ww. 7 " 
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1341784“, — wax etch at Sev alf 4 
— i IP to tlic following ſtatement : T 5 
a 4 » P | o 2404 
8 Traders;or G M in flax, hemp, 
iron, aſhes, \ 4 | 
20 ditto, i mn wood, - — | 
10 ditto, in teas, ſpiri rits, Fr groceries, - 3 
9 ditto, in wine and ſpirits, hops, &c. - 36,500 
© dito, in grain, by corifignment or purchaſe, | 161,000 
2 manufactures in ſoap and candles, - 13,000 
| Rope-works ; raw materials, L. 12, 200, labour, | 
L. 24,800, in bote, * %, IM, 8 RY 23,000 
Ten, ay 495,000 
0x Wh. 


Grin ern by hebon tran a that ac. '4 
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Toa, 196,000 o bolls, MM 5 161,600 
: Ships cleared at the cuſtom-bouſe in a1. 
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r. es the Statiſtical Atcount of Scotland, Vol. VI. page 569g: © 
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manor.» 100 a eee - 6,908. 


> 160,500 ; 


- _ about 60,000 ne - worth, \L. 66,000, 8 
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In ballaſt, „„ - = - ", 384 
8333 8 5 — Be "rg" — 2 — ä Total, 3 1774 ' 


EY — 
oY From. — 2 of November £786; tothe" 3th of No. 


3244 « 26,140 * 739 . 705,223 


During the ſame period, there came into Leith harbour, 
Toi ports within the frith of Forth, 383 veſſels with coals, 
—_— Ry wo fo RT 
Oe ann 26,739 tons. 


8 n B. n ane 
ed from the neighbouring towns in the three Lothians, Fife, 
&c. few comparatively reſiding in Leith. I js alſo to be ol» 

WS thats contents wg toppage belonging to qther ports 

in Scotland, and the north of England, is alſo employed in 

the trade of Leith, particularly in ipporting goods from ths 

— : 


InroRTs. 


_ thaley. Male Rye. Oats. Peak | 
| Coaftways, 48,410 33,569 8873 206 1, — 
| Foreign, - 2.872 1.494 — — 4659 62 


Total — 5 110,291 
8 als, - a tons, =» 310 chaldrons 


In 1963, the ſhore dues at Leith were » L % 
2 = 2 '* => =- # e 
SECT» 


» } 
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no a conſiderable exportation, notwithſtanding of the very 
enxtenſive demand which, (from our more luxurious ſtyle of 
| living,) there now is for that ornamental article 1 in houſehold 
utenfilry, and clegant desto. 
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88er. 6.—ManufaBtures. 
r 


Although Edinburgh has been chiefly diſtinguiſhed for be- 


ing the ſeat of the ſuperior courts of law, for its celebrated 
univerſity, and for the general reſort of the nobility and 


gentry of the northern part of the united kingdom ; it is al- 


fo, with. its ſurrounding county of Mid-Lothian, of conſider- 


able importance in the line of manufaCtures. 
In Leith, the glaſs manufaCture has been eſtabliſhed above 


150 years, and is at preſent under two companies. The old- 
eſt, the Edinburgh ; and the other, the Leith Glaſhouſe | 
Company. 


At preſent, the capital cployed 3 in this Abele may 
amount to L. 60,000. The number of people, from 400 to 
500, who earn from 21s. to 30s. weekly, each; and there is 
paid to Government, from L. 1 5,000 to L. 20,808 yearly of 
duties, and conſume about 1 5,000 ton of coals. It is under 
the firſt reputation as to quality, in the different branches of 


bottle graſs, flint, and window- glaſs ; inſomuch that, inſtead 


of a great import to ſerve the country, as formerly, there is 


Rope Manufa@ory. There are two principal rope ad Gil 


aun alſo in this town; the oldeſt under the firm of 
Leith Roperie Company, which, from the beſt information I 
ean obtain, commenced about a century ago, upon the North 


fide of the links of South Lekth, where the works are ſtill 


carried on. 
There was another manufactory of the'2 articles carried on 
for a number of years upon the links of Newhaven, but which 


ground is now entirely waſhed away by the ſea within theſe 
40 years. This Company afterwards joined the Company in 
| the South fide, as already mentioned, und er the firm of Leith 
n ** 


Aa About 
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About — years ago, another rope and fail manufactory 


commenced, under the firm of Edinburgh Roperie Compa- 


ny: the ground they occupy is in the South, and immediate. 


ly joining the Leith Roperie Company. Both Companies 


carry on the making of canvas, cordage, fails, &c. which are 
found to be equal in quality to the beſt made in Britain, and 
as 2 proof of which they always obtain the higheſt prices of 
any in the iſland. There are alſo a few individuals in the 
ſame branch of buſineſs, but whoſe ſpeculations are not car- 

ried on to any conſiderable extent. 


The capital employed in this branch of b ufinefs in Leith 


may amount to about L. 40,000. It is not eaſy to aſcertain 
the number of people employed in making of cordage and 
fails; but they earn, each, from 128. to 20s. weekly. 'Theſe 


companies import the raw materials themſelves, ſeldem hav- 


ing occaſion to purchaſe i in retail from-merchants. 

Soap Manufafture. There are two hard ſoap manufactories 
in Leith ; the one under the firm of Anderſon and Cundell, 
which employs from ſeven to eight men, whoſe wages are 
from 9s. 6d. to 108. 6d. weekly, and which uſes from 30 to 
40 tons of coal, and pays from L. 3000 to L. 5000 of ſoap 
duty per year. The other ſoap houſe is under the firm of Ja- 
miſon and Paton, and is yery corppletely fitted up for an ex- 


tenſiye trade, it being one of the largeſt ſoap-houſes in the 


kingdom, having ſeven hard ſoap pans, ſome of which are 14 
feet deep, and 14 feet wide, of boiling contents ; and from 
44 to 46 vats, &c. from 7 to 8 feet wide, and from 2 feet 6 


inches to 2 feet 9 inches deep, moſt of which are caſt iron, 


vith the ſame number of receivers below ground, of the ſame 


metal. In this bouſe are likewiſe employed ſix pans, or boils 


ers, for evaporating waſtc or ſpent lees, which are very large, 


this manufactory, in a kiln on a new conſtruction, which ſeems 


to be a very _— improvement on the quality of the lime 


„ _— a SD. a. Hake as 


with two air furnaces ; here is alſo burnt all the lime uſed i in 


1 ²˙ ˙ eo. 


0 
ä 


wanted for that purpoſe, but of the nature of which I am 


not fully informed. The quantity of coal uſed here is from 


1400 to 1500 tons annually, and there are employed from 40 
to 50 labourers, whoſe wages, each, are from 95. 6d. to 12s. 


per 


des 


ww lA wo * 


ri.) There is alſo a card manufactory, that has long been 


21 
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fer week: from 21,000 to 22,600 pounds · Sterling of duty is 
paid per annum. This houſe began buſineſs in 1977, and has 


alſo a very extenſive ſoap manufactory in London, which com- 


menced in the year 1789. 


Ship-building. In North Leith there 1 are five maſter mi- 
builders, who employ about 152 carpenters, whoſe wages are 
about xs. 10d. a-day each. There have been two dry docks 
erected within theſe 16 years, one of which lets at L. 130 per 
annum; the other is ſtill more valuable, and is in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the proprietors. (See the flatiftical account of this pa- 


in great reputation; and of late, a manufactory for extrafting 
filver from lead, which was formerly ſent to Holland, but is 


now found to be done to very gobd purpoſe here. A carpet 
manufactory is likewiſe in a very flouriſhing fituation. 


Such are the principal ſubjects of manufacture eſtabliſhed 
in Leith. In other parts of the county, the following ſhort 
ſtitement of them is principally extraded from the ſtatiſtical 


— 


10 Cranied there ae irda-whrks by Me Caddel and E . 
dington, capital L.30,000; 3 forges, 2 flit mills, and 2 ſteel fur- 


naces, in which are manufactured, ſquare, bliſtered, arid Ger- 
man ſteel ; hoops, rolled and rod iron; boiler and pan plates 


for fire-engines, ſock moulds, anchor palms, bolts for ſhip- 


building, and other articles. Thirty men and boys employ- 
ed, who earn each, from 4s. to 26s. weekly. A ſpade and nail 


manufactory belongs alſo to them; 450 Cwt. of nails and ; 
ene thouſand dozen of ſpades made annually ; alſo files; 


fifty men and boys employed, who earn from 3s. to 208. 


per week, each. Steel is exported from this to India; the 


German fells as high as 561. the ton. The greateſt part of 


the rod iron is ſent to VR and where this Company 


A2 2 employs 


? 1 — 8 ” ”" 
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The how account of the rope and ſoap manufaſtures was communica- : 


dea by a friend. 
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_ employs two hundred men to. make it into nails, of which 
great quantities uſed to be exported to America. Above 1000 


tons of iron are imported here from the Baltic yearly, the a- 
verage coſt per ton was from 171. to 181. 10s. but has riſen 


fo much of late, as to induce the proprietors to erect furna- 
ces on the Clyde, near Glaſgow, in view of ſupplying them. 
ſelves at home. The Cramond works conſume about 1600 


tons yearly of coals, at about 8s. 6d. the ton, from Borrow- 


ſtounneſs. The forge hammers wn from four to ſix cwt. 


each, are wrought by water, and make from 120 to 160 ſtrokes 


in a minute. 


| Stow. A cloth 3 to a {nal extent, andy Lax 50 
worth fold, beſides Stow-ſtruntain, a ſpecies of incle. . 


Cranſton. A brick-work and pottery; Coal. Tan, in the 
different proceſſes of which are manufactured, an oil and vo- 


latile ſpirit ; half pitch ; tar; bartſhorn ; * * 


Black- varn ub : and cinders or charcoal, 


| Pennycuick, A cotton-mill that employs 500 hands, alſo + 
two pa per-mills. 


Laſewade. Five paper-mills, 26s people ae who cir- 
culate L. 3000 yearly ; 300 tons of raps uſed, and L. 1800 of 
duty paid. Great improvements making in the operation. 


: Dalkeith. A tannery, a ſoap-work, and candles, which have 
acquired a high character. A tambour work, erected by Mr 


Rorrim in Feb. 17993 110 girls and 4 boys employed as ap- 


prentices, at 28.; 28. 6d. ; and 38. weekly each; a manufac- 


tory of the ſame kind at Muſſelburgh, where 22 apprentices 
were bound on the ſame day. This branch was firſt intro- 


duced 


Queries. A paper-mill, perhaps he moſt extenſive on one 
fall of any in the iſland. The annual wages earned in this | 
work is from L-1000 to L. 1200; it has increaſed the popu- 

lation 200. Children from Io to 12 years of age are em- 
| ployeds alfo old people. 


du 
(it 
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duced in 1782, and has now increaſed ſo much as to m_ 
(it is ſaid,) 30,000 young girls in Scotland. 


Invereſt. Some cloth made, and a manufactory of Man- 
cheſter ſtuffs, which ſeems to be doing well. A thriving 
ſtone-ware pottery, and a pottery for brown ware. Several 
ſoap-bollers, and ſtarch- makers; one, lately given up, paid 
40641. 13s. 4d. of Exciſe duty yearly. ' A great diſtillery, 
13,131 bolls of barley made into malt, conſumed in one year; 
in which were 600 cattle fed off twice a-year, beſides many 
hundred hogs. Beer and ale decreafed; there being only 
1460 bolls of barley made into malt for that purpoſe. There 


are two falt-pans in this pariſh, in both of which "Jr quan- 
tities of ſalt are made, | 


Temple. A gun-powder mill ately erected there the firſt 
in Scotland. 


Glencroſs. One diſtillery ; ; but this, 2s well as ſeveral very 
flouriſhing diſtilleries in other parts of the county, are now 
under a temporary ſuſpenſion. When the ſtate uf the crop 


counts, highly beneficial to the country in general, but more 
eſpecially to the diſtricts in their immediate vicinity. 


In the city of Edinburgh, and ſurrounding ſuburbs, there 
2re many manufaCtories eſtabliſhed in various branches. Thus 
the iron-foundery of Cooper and Barker on Leith Walk, and 
others; caſt- iron, which was * — is now ex- 
ported in great quantities. 
Coaches and chaiſes are conſtructed as elegantly in Edin- 
burgh as any where in Europe; and it may be added, ſtrong- 
er and cheaper. Many were yearly exported to Peterſburgh 
and the cities on the Baltic; and there was, in 1783, an or- 
der from Paris to a coach- maker in Edinburgh, for one thou- 
ſand crane-necked carriages to be executed in 3 years. This 
trade has fince greatly increaſed. 5 
The manufacture of ſtarch and hair-powder was, till of late, 
carried on in this county to a great extent. See the miſcel- 
lanenus 


- 
_ — — T —— — — cl <-> —— <> >. 2 — — » ——— = — — 
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neous table for this, and ſeveral other articles of wanufac: 
ture, &c. &c. 


SECT. 7.— Poor. 


The ſupply for the poor in this county is far from being 
liberal ; as may be ſeen from the following Table of the funds, 
from which they are provided in the different pariſhes of the 
county, not including Edinburgh, of which the accounts 


could not be obtained. The whole is extracted from the 


Statiſtical Account of Scotland, lately publiſhed, in which 


it is to be premiſed, that in caſes where the information was 
either defective, or not ſufficiently clear, it is ſupplied from 


conjecture, according to the inferences drawn from the gener- 
al account, or from the average of be in ſimilar circum · 


= " 


maren. 


QF MID-LOTHIAN. 


STATISTICAL TABLE, No. I. 


Provifion for the Poor. | 


* Stated from conjeQure, no nou account having been given. 


+ Beſides a very great number who receive occaſional ſupply. 
} Value of the work done in the work houſe. 


See the account 'of the charity workhouſe in phe next Page. 


3 Amount of 2 * 

| Pariſhes. Fm yearly collec- N ; _— of 1 
3 1 = 

[ | | : L. 4. 4. 4 J. d. d. 
[Borthwick, 12315 15 5 | 31 14 7 | o | 
anongate, | 96 | 192 o oO | © | of 
-arrington, | 121} 7 8 o | 16 © o| 23 8 © | 
Cockpen, | rt | 13 16 9g* | 13 16 9 f 
Colinton, 1] 6 6 ow © eff 26 O oOo 

i 8d | $2. © „ 7 — 0 9 3t © © 

IT 0 @ 01] o © | 102 © to | 
x7 | 33 3 of 17 © 30 © of 

20% 25 o off o o*| 30 © of 

wi WwWosoe]- oO © | 30 © © 

Dalkeith, | 5o 64 6 © | 95 o © o © | 189g 6 o 
— | a2 an © of| % f i © 0 
Pala, i T1. 28m 61 KEY EE 
lencroſs, | 2 F 5 a wh WOT 3 0 
err iat, none 3 45 „ ” : 1 

lavereſk, 110] 65 © © jr5o o © ..-L 73 @ 0 

Ku knewton, 1221 12 of r 

Laſswade, 30 50 © © | 13 4 | 66 13 4 
ith, South, | 150 150 0 © | o O 300 o off 

Leith, North,| 60 | 200 © © | | 100 © © 
ibberton, 70% 64 o © | 5 '4 [20 7 41 
Md-Calder, 19 50 o of| | 50 © off 
Newton, EP ER | EMI 
ewbattle, | 20 | 34 © © | E © ME 
Pennycuick, 21 283 oO off j 238 0 0 | 
Ratho, BY FIT 25 © © 7 @ © | 
Stow, 28 | e 48 0 | $3 8 © i 
Temple, EE 5 o 24 211 
Weſt-Calder, | 120“ 50 © 0 30 0 0 | 
Weſt-Kirk, | 287 | 363 3 ho © © 1 3 — 4 62 
Total, 208 1548 14 — $75 14 7 _ 14 X 3126 2 1041 


Anſwer 


/ 


1792 to 1793, 1693 from Auguſt 1793 to 1794, 193 3 from 
Auguſt 1794 to ditto 1795, 200; and at preſent, the 
ber is 32 men, 38 boys, 124 women, and 43 girls. Total 237. 
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Anſiver 10 Dueries propoſed by Mr few. Rope RTSON, 


Weſt Kirk Charity Workhouſe.—The rate of the aſſeſſment 
riſes and falls with the price of proviſions, and the number of 
paupers. For ſome years previous to Auguſt 1792, it was four. 


pence upon the pound of free rent per ann. For the three en- 
ſuing years it was reduced to three-pence per pound; when 
the ſum collected each year amounted to, * Auguſt 1792 
to Auguſt 1793, L. 495; from Auguſt 1793 to Auguſt 
1794, L. 4953 from Auguſt 1794 to Auguſt 1795, L. 500. 
For the year included betwixt Auguſt 1795 and Auguſt 
1796, the rate fixed by the heritors is four-pence balfpenny 


per pound. 


The average * of poar in the houſe hom Auguſt 


The collections at the doors of the Weſt Kirk and Chapel 


of Eaſe taken together have been, for ten or twelve years 
paſt, from L. 260 to L. 270 per ann. Theſe, together with 
the dues on Wr burials, rage, &c, have been, | 


For the year preceding Auguſt 2793, = = 1.359 12 94 


ns, - - F394 - 368 169% 


Ditto. „ 


The old men in the pariſh are found capable of ſupporting 


4 longer than the old women; but when they 
come into the workhouſe they are commonly ſo frail as to 
be unable to work at any thing. If a weaver, ftrong enough, 
happens to be in the workhouſe, he has a loom, on which 
he weaves the ſhirts and ſheets ; a tailor makes the cloathes 
that are neceſſary; a ſhoemaker mends the ſhoes ; a wright 


keeps the furniture in repair; and others find employ- 


ment in the garden belonging to the houſe, and fo on. 
The women ſpin lint, tow, or cotton; make each others 
ſhirts or ſtockings ; alſo take care of the fick, keep the 


children, clean the houſe, or waſh the clothes, &c. ac- 
cording as their ability or qualifications fit them. Before 
| the 


"= 


2" n= 4 „ 8 © = 2 g. 


"8 


a > © @. © a 


ay © RN == > 2 _-- 
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the children were ſent to Lanark cotton mills, which took 
place ſeveral years ago, they were employed, when out of 
ſchool, 1 „ 
Inde. 
of 
e es ofthe work don inthe houſe forthe ra un 
years is as follows, VIZ. | 


Augie 1799, - 5 - '- Lk 63 16 1 
Auguſt 17944. 921 12 117 
Auguſt 17935, 102 1 42 

It is to be obſerved, that de produce ef ctr 

much on the general ſtate of their health ; and the value 3 

the labour of thoſe who are employed about the fick, and the 

children, &c. are never eſtimated. | 

Breakfaſt and ſupper uniformly conſiſt of — made of 
| the Bet oatmeal ; to which they are allowed half a mutchkin 
of good ſmall beer brewed in the houfe; or if they diſagree 
vith that; half a mutchkin of fweet milk is given in place of 

t. During ſummer, butter milk is provided for the children. 

Dinner conſiſts of broth made of barley, grots, (hulled oats) 

tabbage, or greens, and onions or lecks. To this they have 

a loaf weighing eight ounces, made of whole flour, when the 

IF wheat is cheap; otherwiſe, of oat-meal mixed with paring 

7; neal, or with barley-meal, or with peaſe meal, as may be 

= If thought beſt at the time. * is their diet _ whole year 


Lo : * 1 - = 


x wund. 

8 There are no n but ſuch 28 — or — 505 
Y | other cauſe, renders it dangerous, or impoffible to remove in- 
O oo the houſe, and infants at nurſe. The latter, ſince the 
 Þf commencement of the preſent war, have increaſed to three 
h } times their former number. They amount at preſent to 25 
s or 26. Beſides cloathes, L. I. per N is allowed for 

t F turſing them. 
Wich reſpect to the 3 F Ly is an infinite — in 
. cheir circumſtances, requiring a correſponding difference in 
S Þ| the ſum allotted them. At an average, they receive each two 
: thillings and eight-pence, or two and ninc-pence per month; 
* and their number, which is perpetually varying, amounts at 
e 

e 


preſent to twenty-five or twenty-ſeven. 
B b Mio, Sc "EY . 
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 Schools.—This being a ſubject connected with landed pro. 
perty, and the people at large, the following Table, relating 
to the Parochial Schools in this county, has alſo been com- 
piled from the Statiſtical Account of the different Pariſhes, 
But as ſome of theſe accounts are not yet publiſhed, and in 

| others that are publiſhed the information on this ſubje& is 
| defeftive, therefore the ſupply is made from probable con- 
jecture, reſpecting thoſe taken notice of in the table, and ref. 
pecting the others is calculated 2 
valued rents. 


STATISTICAL TABLE, Ne. n. 


den, Salaries oc. 
| Sto | Peri. 
FS »> & [SH % & 
F 3 [Cu 
| $ 2x uF] 4 © nay 
e 
9 0 o | 12 0 0 
lis 4 8 eig o of 
5 11 143 | 24 8 104 
120 o* | 18 o 2 
3 xx 12 810 
14 0 O [12 0 60 
” 0 Oo . 2 o o| 36 
| ton, 45*1 16 4 553 [*13 15 62 30 
[Mid-Calder, 755 10 3 = — 64 I 
_ [Newton, 48 8 6 8 | 5 13 4|24 
 {Newbattle, 45 13 o o | 10 0 of 23 
[Ratho, I zo®} 13 3 0 16 17 0 30 
L. Total, _ (668 [c48 0 2042 210. 7 23368 8 12 


Eſtimating the pariſhes not inserted in this table, in propor- 
tion of their reſpective valued rents, it ſhould appear, that the 
„ | total 


5 * 


— 


- * Conjecture, 


. 


* - 
* 
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total ſalaries of ſchoolmaſters in Mid-Lothian, excluding E- 
dinburgh and Leith, ſhould be. about L 325, and their fees 
and perquiſites about L. 432, in all about L. 757, which, for 


27 pariſh ſchoolmaſters, amounts to about L. 28 cach per 


Stipenits.—In order more fully to ſhew the burdens affelt- 


ing land in Mid-Lothian, the following Table of the Sti- rs 
| pends of the Clergy is likewiſe added, being collected, 
like the others, from the Statiſtical Account of the different : 


Pariſhes. 
8 


r _ - STATISTICAL 


. 
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e Ta 10 


16 
STATISTICAL TABLE, . m 
een 


| s. d. 1 
| Canongate, i] 0 of 6 
Dito, ſecond. ka, 3 
Darrinton, 6 8 ©. 
ockpen, 0 0 1 9 
_ [Corftorphin, 9 15 
ICramond, 30 5 0 
| Cranfica, 6 11% 13 
richton, 00 of " 
Dalkeith, | 9s o o © ( 0 
Fala, | 237 Bn 9 0 6 
Glencroſs, | 35 8 1 0 0 9 
Herriot, | $5 11 14 o 11 
Invereſk, 62 © ©| 15 11 
Kirknewton, | 48 o of ro of 142 10 
Laſswade, 70 16 5 © of 135 14 10 
Libberton, 23 If 33 o of 147 13 4 
Mid-Calder, | 95s © ©o- © of tos © © 
Newton, 3 | © of 124 © © 
Newbattle, | 60 © © o of 119 $8 © 
Pennycuick, * 3 $ o of 89 3 6 
—_— 7 +7 6 oof 130 © 0 
Stow, 10 0 0 0 of 113 4 © 
Temple, 32 16 8$*] o of $7 16 3 
Weſt Kirk, iſt.] 2 12 6 11 1 63 3 3 
Ditto, ſecond. 2 16 8 | 11 7 162 19 2 
North Leith, | $ o 0 TOE 
 B.Lenh, i. | 58 6 $8 128 6 8 
— ſecond. 127 16 6 127 16 6 
255 _Total, 11714 10 E O 1 #10 1 T FRY © 2 7 e 111 


Bo ad 


To this we 15 Colinton, Duddingſton, and Weſt-Calder, not yet 
publiſhed, as _ to the average of the others, SES 371 11 F 


Total, ; 3957 13 8 


which is at the rate of 2 178. 3d. each, eſtimating the victual fi 
* thus, wheat 225. 6d. - 17s. 6d. oats or oat meal 145- 6d. 
| being 

| * Including grain at the old converſion 


wor) 


1 


TI 


— 


ber, is juſt L. 200 each, and one aſſiſtant L. 30. In Lady 
Glenorchy's Chapel the ſenior miniſter has L. 156, the ju- 


derts, and that in Leith Wynd, the ſtipend ariſes fromthe 


church, and more money is collected at Lady Glenorchy's 
Andrew's 


_ as affecting the 
into one point of view, as a burden (not on the Proprietors, 
but like an heritable debt) on the land itſelf, being transfer -· 


nnen. 


| * Miter ipends,excluine of wer leg - 3660 © 0 
2. Schoolmaſters falaries, 
3: A for the poor, * = 


ring ebay —ê 7 rite 


preceding 1793. 
The ſtipends of the miniſters of Edinburgh, 16 in num- 


nior, L. 140. In the Chapel in New Street, Canongate, the 
miniſter has L. 100. In the Chapel of Eaſe, in St Cuth- 


ſeats. All theſe are in communion with the eſtabliſhed 


Chapel for the poor, than in any church in Edinburgh, St 


Having now Jo the extent of theſe three eſtabliſhments 
the ſoil of this county, I ſhall here. bring them 


6 2. d. 


about 325 00 
about 875 0 0 0 


Total parochial burdens, | "7 L. 4860 oo 
But the total funds for ſupporting theſe eſtabliſhments will 


be as under : 


The Clergy, = > 1.9% 3 

Schoolmaſters, 8 „ S 

"Wyn jg TO 3126 2 10 
5 E 1840 8 6 


N. B. The city of Edinburgh is not included in the above 


reſpecting any of theſe particulars, nor Leith 3 
to ſchool! falaty. ſe 


Ser. 8 
The following extract from the Statiſtical Account of che 


different Pariſhes, will exhibit not merely the number of the 


people, but the remarkable increaſe which has taken place in 
the ſhort period of 38 years. 


STATISTICAL 
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STATISTICAL TABLE, N. v. 
ö | In 1755. In 1793. 
Borthwick, | 9700 8 
— 


„ 


great concealment of the 
which the number in Edin- 


— 
O 


: 


in the above number, the males may 


—..-. 
| [Glencrols, | =< 
[Herriot, © . | 209 
jinvereſk, 4.643535 
_— 4. 23659 | + \Bx2 
FF 
Leith, South, | 7 
= Libberton, 
a Mid-Calder, 7 hs 1,369 


| Newton, | 1,199 by 1. "> © 
1 Newbattle, 1,439 1,295 
| Eennycuick, | 890 1,721. 
© - Ratho, | WD | 
1 5 Stow, 
= DF 
IWeſt-Calder, 
IWeſt Kick, {| x 


J 
— 
8 
8 
= - 
> 
2 
"I 
8 
2 
2 
F 
E 
- 
8. 


cal Account 


y of lodgers and ſtrangers, 


The number of men. fit to bear arms, viz, fr 


ſeem that the real number of the 
16 to 60, will, from averages taken in the ſame manner, be about-32,110, 


probably equal to the firſt conjecture 130,000. 


z hence, 


to be about 130,000. It is acknowledged in the Stat 


number of inhabitants took place, 


burgh is a 


7 to 


—_ 
HO 
$42 Gy + 
Wn MSI DC 


as 64. 910. 


particularl 
rage of ſeveral pariſhes in the Statiſtical Account of Scotland, that the 


males is about as 4 


j 


e ſtated, 


| Total, | 90,377! 118,916 
Add for the 3 pariſhesnot 
I | yetaccountedfor, in pro- 
portion to the increaſe in _ 
x te other country pariſh- 
"If 3 r 


— 


bov 


is more than a 


lways very conſiderable. Hence it ſhould 


ſtated as 57,480, and the females 


It appears from the ave 
portion of males to fe 


O 


8 
O 
La 
8 
N. B. In the former impreſſion of this work, the 
pr 


"4 
' 
* 


| a . ® Of whom in the c 4 3 3 DO 
| | In the ſuburbs, _- 1 - - | - - - 


w | » 

2 | £93 
2 | &8 
w | 6 > 


— 


or MID.LOTHIÄ Nx 1 


Further r, it appears 1 chat there were of inhabitants X 


75 In towns. In the country. Total. 
In the year 1755, ' 52,52t 37,566 90,377 
In the year 1793 | 81,270 41,121 e 


Increaſe in 38 years! | 28,749 0 3,65 


32,014 


u -w 
ployment, of the Principal inhabitants of Edinburgh and 


Leith, the following is collected from an annual liſt . 
ed in 1793. 


Rank or profeſſion. ; Honſebolier 
. lates of quality, -2 2 
_ CounTry GENTLEMEN, and naval and military 2 ns 243 
CLERGYMEN, of all the different perſuaſions, 50 
PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS, DRUGGISTS, . 14 
CoLLEGE or . | 
tices, 648 
TaachERs of 2 nen 2 ating . ny 
Be as 2 3 — gon 
Kc. 
| Gracia ladies of FERN NEE IN; * 
liners, grocers, innkeepers, &c. - 1159 
Axrisrs and Mecaanicxs of all kinds, 1710 


| MenrcnanTs and traders of all — - 1149 
No profeſſion mentionel. 449 
Tota amount of the principal families, = $5665 : 


7 5 
4 ; 


- 202 


2 * 
= a + 
* * 
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CnarTEtRr XVI. 


© "OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT: 


INESB ave not mai is this coutty; nes hd a 
ception only) is their influence conſiderable, differing 


65 others, from the 22 


2 in South: Britain. Thus, 


iber A5 the law Glands here; 3 of that 


_ effential improvement has been greatly promoted. For, as 
| conterminous heritors are, at the ſuit of any one fans: 


compelled to ſtraighten marches, and to contribute equally. 


to the erection of the intermediate fence, hence the expence 


is not only leſſened to each, but the incloſing of the country 


s accelerated; as one man of enterpriſe among a number, 
: —— _ —T —— 


Tytbes, that und of timorous improvers, hs happily 


no place here, nor has yet poor rates interpoſed their baneful 
Influence to any ſenfible extent, between the improver of the 
foil and the profits. Lands in commont y, and lands in inter- 


c —_——_—_— . 


Corn Laws have hitherto been very favourable to the cul- 
tivation of the ſoil, ſtimulating to improvements that other- 
ways could not have taken place. Therefore, if it is an ob- 


ject ſtill further to promote the cultivation of our own fields, 


let corn laws protect the hufbandman here, from the over- 
powerful rivalſhip of the foreign cultivator, who, in circum- 
ſtances highly more favourable to the productions of the 

| | | EA! th, 
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earth, might, and frequently would, bring his grain to our 
own market, at a rate greatly below what it does coſt to raiſe 
it in this leſs genial climate. Nor ſhould the manufacturing 
intereſt be alarmed at a meaſure, that has for its object the 
more abundant ſupply of our own productions, for in times 
of famine or of ſcarcity, which, in ſpite of every human de- 
vice will occafionally happen, it will be from our own ſoil 
chiefly that our ſuſtenance muſt ariſe. There ſeems to b2 
Juſt two grand points regarding the production of corn, to 
which our endeavours ſhould be directed; the firſt is, to in- 
lure, if poſſible, an abundant home ſupply; the ſecond, 
(on which the attainment of the firſt does on a good mea- 
ſure depend, ) is, as far as human foreſight can deviſe, to keep 
the price ſteady. The corn laws have, as yet, had very much 
theſe defired effects, and it is to be hoped, that the ſame 


principle of regulation reſpedting the _ and export of 
grain, will be perſevered in. 


Taxes or public burdens. Very 1 theſe affect the te- 
nantry. Statute labour, now converted into a moderate 
compoſition for repairing the roads, has been ſuch a benefi- 
cial eſtabliſhment, and is ſtill productive of ſuch advantages, in 
particular to the cultivators of land, that it is more of the na- 
ture of a benefit than of a burden. The Bride well annual aſſeſſ- 
ment, although exceſſively diſproportionate, (the tenants pay- 
ing as much for a ploughgate as the proprietor, in that ca- 
pacity, for his whole eſtate,) is a mere trifle, being only a 
thilling per ploughgate, and a a ſhilling per houſe. ' Of go- 
vernment taxes none affect the tenant, but what are laid on 
during the currency of his leaſe, for at the commencement. 
he can always accommodate himſelf to them, in his propoſal 
of rent, giving no more than he thinks he can afford, after 
paying taxes and every thing elfe. 5 : 


The chief Obflacle to Improvement is the WANT OF Ex- 

couRAGREMENT TO 1MPROVE, which ſeems to ariſe from the 
Proprietors themſclves, who give too little aid towards the 
melioration of their own lands, leaving it, in general, to their 


tenants, who of neceffity are limited in their exertions, from 
Cc their 
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\ their temporary connexion with the ſoil. This is the more 
apparent, when the improvements made by Proprietors (who 
have a turn for agriculture) are compared with thoſe made by 
tenants, being conducted on a ſtyle of much greater enter- 


priſe, as well as finiſhed in a more durable manner; thereby 
ſhowing the more powerful ſtimulus ariſing from permanen- 


ey of right in the ſubject. Long leaſes will have ſo far an 


effect to induce a tenant to lay out his money in improving the 


property of other people; but no leaſeholder whatever can im- 


prove with the ſame ſpirit as the actual proprietor, if unin- 
cumbered with the pernicious holding of his lands in entail, 
Which is, in many caſes, worſe with weren to e e 
than even a ſhort leaſe itſelf, 5 


 Harraſſng — The game is — of much 
injury to the farmers, not from its quantity, which is inconſi- 


derable, but from the frequent and violent treſpaſſes commit- 


en on their property by ſportſmen, who pay little or no re- 
gad to fences, ſtock, or crop. Were partridge ſhooting kept 


back to Michaelmas, (as formerly, by an act in 1555) in- 
ſtead of the iſt of September, as at preſent, the moſt of the 
corns would be out of the way, and thus much damage pre- 
vented. Thirlage prevails only in few places, but ought, if 


| Poſlible, to be extinguiſhed. Permin : The Brown Rat is be- 

. coming more and more prevalent, while the black ſpecies 
ſeems to be on the decline. We have many infallible pow- 
ders for their deſtruction, of which the moſt infallible ". 


cumſtance i is, the utter averſion which the rats have to take 


them. Plain arſenick is as much to their taſte, and will more 
effectually deſtroy them. Dogs : The moſt barrafling circum- 


ſtance of all, is the almoſt impracticability of keeping ſheep 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh, as they are ſo liable to be deſ- 


troyed by the ravenous troops of dogs, which are ſo frequently 


fallying out upon them from the town, often killing ſcores at 


' A time. Several excellent decifions, however, on this ſudject. 


have lately been given here, by which the owners are found 
liable in the whole damage their dogs occaſion. This evil, 


notwithſtanding, ſtill exiſts in a great degree, either an 


the 


ee had 
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the culpable inattention of the owners to the maintenance of 
their dogs, or from the reſtleſs diſpoſition of the creatures 
themſelves, chiefly ſpaniels ; which being accuſtomed, in the 
ſhooting ſeaſon, to tread through the corns with their maſters 
In the fields, return of themſelves when the ſeaſon of hunting 

is over, to attack the ſheep on the ſame grounds. The mul- 
titude of dogs of all kinds that are kept in Edinburgh, and 
in the vicinity, is a nuiſance of great magnitude. The roads 
are completely infeſted with them, and many accidents, and 
much trouble, ariſe to travellers on that account. There are 
probably not leſs than 6000 in the county, two thirds of 
which could be very well ſpared. A ſmall tax on each would 
bring about this diminution ; while — coo 
— eons . 


” 
| — * * * 


8 * 


— 4 


 * Suppoſe only 500,000 dogs in Great Britain, a tar of only 18. for each 
would raiſe L. 25,000 per annum, which if laid ont on national improvements 
under the direction of the Board of Agriculture, would do more good to the 


3 debt to boot, has ever yet — 


Cc2 


country, than all the foreign wars, forcign ſubſidies, or even che national 9 5 
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CHATTER XVII. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. . 


8E c T.-L — Agricultural Soctetics.. 


VER Y reſpedtable farmer ſociety, that of Dalkeith, . 
. A. was inſtituted in this county about 35 years ago, for 
the W ion of thieves, &c. In addition to this, it has 
become a ſociety in which the various circumſtances conneQ- 
ed with agriculture are the ſubjects of diſcuſſion. The ex- 
pence attending this aſſociation is very ſmall; being ſixpence 
on the ploughgate yearly, collected by one farmer in eac\ 
pariſh, who takes that trouble in rotation, as alſo that of re- 
preſenting the pariſh at the general meeting held on the firſt 
'Thurſday of each month at Dalkeith. Twenty pariſhes have 
now joined in this ſociety. The annual contributions amount 
to about 30 l. and the ſtock at preſent is about 1201. which 


7, found fully adequate to the purpoſes of the inſtitution, fer 


| whether it be owing to the ideas entertained of the power of 

the ſocicty, as fully able to proſecute, or whether it be con- 
_ceived that a ſociety is more unrelenting and inexorable, 
(which in fact it always is,) than an individual, it has come to 
paſs, that robberies and petty thefts are much leſs frequent 
than formerly, fo that but few demands are now made on the 
funds for the proſecuting of offenders. The ſociety keeps 2 

_ clerk to make a regular regiſter of the tranſactions, whoſe ſa- 
lary ariſes from fines impoſed cn abſent members *. 


As 


— 


. ” F Y — 


— 


fa extraordinary caſes the annual contribution has been double d, in or- 
der that the funds might be equal to che demand upon them, as it Lately bap- 


pened 
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As at this club farmers from every part of the county at- 
tend; the influence which it muſt have, in extending -the 
knowledge of improvements in huſbandry, cannot but be great. 


In fact, many farmers go thither on the days of public meet- 
ing, with the expreſs view of getting intelligence upon the 
ſubject ot agriculture at large. It was alſo through the me- 
dium of the Dalkeith farmer ſociety, that the un.ted voice of 


the farmers in this county was publickly announced, declar- 
ing their reſpect and veneration for the conſtitution of the 
Britiſh government, as now eſtabliſhed, and their marked ab- 
horrence of thoſe principles of anarchy and licentiouſneſs, 


which were very lately — to be impoſed _ this 


country *. 


In the ſtatiſtical account of the pariſn of Cranſton, the fol- 


lowing circumſtances reſpecting an agricultural ſociety, which 


formerly exiſted in that neighbourhood, are thus related: 


It was in this pariſh that the firſt example of drill huſ- 
% bandry was given. Sir John Dalrymple of Couſland, grand- 


father to the preſent Baronet, was the firſt perſon who in- 


* troduced into Scotland the ſowing of turnip, and the plant- 
ing of cabbages in the open field. He alſo greatly impro—- 


e ved the breed of horſes and black cattle, and was among 


the firſt who ſowed clover and rye-graſs. Mr Cockburn 
1 of a and he, both of them diſtinguiſhed by zeal 


for 


— — 


— 


pened when a horſe-ſtealer in this county was purſued into Yorkſhire, where 
le was capitally convicted, and the horſe recovered by the owner, wbo was 


lent after him along with other witneſſes, at the expence of this focicty. 
The farmers in this county have long had in contemplation, to get inſti- 


ted by legal authority, a ſociety for the creation and management of a pro- 


viſionary fund for the widows and orphans of farmers, on principles ſimilar 


to thoſe which govern the widow' s fund of the miniſters of the church of 


Scotland. That however has not been brought to maturity, although an in- 

genious ſcheme for the purpoſe, publiſhed by the preſent Sir James Foulis of 

Collington, met with great approbation. It is ſtill to be hoped, that this ob- 

ject will be obtained, as well as that ſome proper bond of union may be ce- 

mented among huſbandmen in general, to enable them to withſtand the ille- 

_ gat extenſion of borough privileges, or corporation claims, which individuals, 
ingle and unſupported, cannot reſiſt, 


| 
| 
4 
| 
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« for their country, and a paſſion for agriculture, eſtabliſhed 


at Ormiſton a ſociety which had for its object the im- 
« provement of huſbandry. Beſides actual farmers, perſons. 
« of the firſt rank in the country were proud of being in- 

4 rolled as members of that club; the Duke of Perth, and | 
a yu Earl of Stair, regularly attended its monthly meet- 


A ſociety of the ſame nature was, (perhaps about the aue 
time, and under fimilar circumſtances, ) eftabliſhed at Ratho, 
in an oppoſite fide of the county, but both have long ſince 
been diſſolved, none remaining at preſent in this county but 
that of Dalkeith, and which ſeems to have been partly indebt- 
cd for its — to the * . of its inſtitution. 


8 E CT. 2.— Weights and Meefores 


N pot- barley, groceries, f iron and ropes, are bought and 
ſold here, by what is termed Eng 5 weight, * 16 0z. te 
the pound, and 16 lbs. to the ſtone. 
| Butchers meat, oat-meal, and flax, are bought and ſold by 
| what is called Dutch weight, of which the proportion to the 
Engliſh is as 174 to 16. 
| Wool, hay, and butter, are bought and ſold by Tone 
weight, of which the . is to the Engliſh, as 22 fo 


"Other articles are bought and ſold by cither of theſe weights, 
according as people make bargain. 
| th * meaſure the inch is the root, of which 12 go to the 
foot, and 37 to the Scotch yard. 
Land is meaſured by a chain 24 yards in length, or 74 
feet, divided into 100 links, of 8.888 inches each in length; 
10 ſquare chains make an acre, or 5760 ſquare yards Scotch, 
equal to 6084.444 Englith ; and as the Engliſh acre conſiſts 
of 4840 ſquare yards, hence the proportion that the Scotch 
acre bears to the Engliſh is, * a ſmall fraction more) 3s 5 
_ 
In liquid meaſure the pint is the root, containing 103-404 
cubic inches; the half and quarter in proportion. 


The 


04 


he 


| vation, the meaſure uſed for ſelling it was the barley firlot, 


culture of potatoes extended, it became more difficult to diſpoſe 
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The Linlith gow wheat firlot, (the only ſtand ard aku 
for that grain in Scotland,) contains 21 4 pints ; hence in cu- 
bic inches 2197.34. The Wincheſter buſhel, (in like man- 
ner the Engliſh ftandard,) contains 2150.42 cubic inches ; 
hence the Scotch wheat firlot is about 2+ per cent. — 
than the Engliſh buſhel. 
The Linlithgow barley meaſure, (likewiſe the ſtandard,) 
contains 31 pints, or 3205.54 cubic inches, hence 54+ buſhels, 


_ are very nearly equal to the Scotch boll of 4 firlots. 


The meaſure for potatoes is altogether arbitrary, differing . 


in one part of the county from another, and in none does it 
ſeem to be ſteady. | 


At the firſt introduction of that ——_—_ root into ey 


containing 31 Scotch pints, and the boll thence weighing about 
18 ſtone Engliſh, or averdupois weight. In proceſs as the 


of them, as they then became more plenteous ; this induced 


the growers of them to augment the meaſure a little, by givinga 
| ſma!l heap above the level of the wood of the veſſel they were 
meaſured in: this increaſed the weight to about 21 ſtones, at 


which it in general remains to this day in the remote parts 


ol the county. The quantity grown, increaſing ſtill farther, 
| the heap above the wood was ſtill more augmented, ſo as to 
make 24 ſtone the boll, at which it remained for many years, 


as it was not eaſy, in meaſuring, to pack a greater quantity 


| above the wood of the firlot. About 12 or 15 years ago, 
| however, in conſequence of an increaſe in the crop, ſome 


dealers in that article, wiſhing to attract more of the pub- 


| lick ſale to themſelves, contrived, by projecting the potatoes in 
| meaſuring beyond the limits of the firlot, to augment the 
quantity, ſo as to make the boll weigh 28 ſtone, or 4 C Wut. 


Much confufion arifing from the difference in the meaſure, 

| that now took place among the different dealers, the Magiſ- 

trates of Edinburgh, with the beſt intention, now interfered, 

| and in the view of making the meaſure of potatoes to be uni- 

form, cauſed a ſtandard, in the form of a barrel, to be made 

| by the city cooper, and ſtamped with the town marks. This, 
to 
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to ſerve in time coming; and as no heap is allowed to be 
given above the wood, it would have the effect to put all the 
dealers on an equal footing. 

It would be a deſirable circumſtance that this ſ — 
ftandard by the Magiſtrates ſhould have the ſanction of the 
legiſlature, to make it binding upon the lieges, which would 
prevent the differences which till frequently happen on that 
ſubject, and fave, to many well-meaning people, thoſe fines 
which the „ in a fit of popularity, are upe to * 
poſe. 

Straw is fold by tale, 40 * to a lep. generally 
fm 14 to 16 ſtone trone weight. 
It were much to be deſired, that the weights nj meaſures 
all over Great Britain were at leaſt more uniform, if not ſo 
altogether. The Engliſh wezght and Engliſh bu/bel, which 

at preſent are both well underſtood in practice, however dif- 
ficult it maybe to define them in theory, would perhaps be the 
— fitteſt capacities to be made legal in both ends of the kingdom, 


zs theyare alreadymore generally known than any others. Reſ- 
pecting the Engliſh acre, it will probably, i in a ſhort time, be 


generally uſed in Scotland, as well as in England, without 
compulſion, as it is already introduced into ſeveral of the coun- 
ties. Nothing ſeems hitherto to have retarded ſo much a more 
general uniformity in weights and meaſures, than that abſo- 
lute perfection, (inconſiſtent with human attainment,) that 


has been aimed art by all projectors on this ſubject. What 


hinders any new ſtandard that may be fixed on, from being 
preſerved unaltered, as well as the preſent Scotch legal corn 
meaſure, which conſiſts ſtill of the ſame * that was 
originally W 209 ** ago ? 


x = 


SEcr. 


| 1 
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SECT. 3.-—Land-rent of the County. 


— referent to page 56, will beſt appear from 
the following Table, taken from the Statiſtical Account of the 


STATISTICAL TABLE, Ne. V. 


Parr I. where the preſent Rent is aſce#tained, 


„ 4. m * 


X ——_— —_— 


: Scots. 


| Sterling. 
Real Rent. | 


2 


20g 


+ Conſiſtent with my own knowledge. 
F Beſides L. 5000 as rent of houſes. 


I The rent ſeveral years ago was ſtated, from — to lave beext 


L.x0,000 then; ee 


pounds Sterling than its valuation in pounds Scots. 


$ There is ſtated to be 9000 acres in this pariſh, hence the above eſtimate 
| only at the rate of 31. 6s. 8d. Per acre; ® moderate rent, comparedto what 


1 ED 


pa 


. —— ä 


hs 


L. 10 Scots of valuation gives 71..18s. 10d. Sterling of real 
rent, therefore the whole rent. of the county ſhould be 
L.151,737. In the former impreſſion, this was ſtated from 
mere conjecture to have been L. 145,750. It may indeed 
be remarked, that the rent of lands has riſen conſiderably ſince 
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PaxT II. Where the preſent rental is not aſcertained. 


* 


| Pariſhes, 1 : Valued Rent. 1 3 


Borthwick, 
N — . 


| 1220 17 of. 
| 4887 15 4 
| 72738 16 ©. 
23 44. 
$239 13 4 


by 4399 10 of . 
3 cſt-Calder, | * 3 


* 


Total old valuation I. 191,054 31 11 1 tots money. 


As from the example in the firſt Table it appears. that 


that period, although only about 2 years ago, but. it muſt al- 
ſo be obſerved, that the calculation of the above aſcertained 
rents was made 3 years ago likewiſe. # 


— — — — — — 8 — 


* Only part of — —— accerding to the valued rent 
here inſerted. 


„„ % we „ 


* 


— 


Re T © . „ * 
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SEC r. 4.—Produce of Land. 


211 


The eng calculation, with regard to tlie proportion of 
the different crops, &c. with the value of the produce reſ- 
pectively, was publiſhed in the ABRIDCED RErorT about a 
year ago, and has ſince been in circulation; yet although no 


work. 


3 ” © 4 1 0 5 5 Pp 


In che low Country there may be: 


Nr oll ET 
8 — 2 Acre. 


objections have been communicated ref] pectin g it, nevertheleſs 
it is not ſtated here as being completely correct, but is offer- 
ed merely as probable conjecture. No alterations have been 
made upon it ſince it was firſt publiſhed, excepting merely as 
far as regards the rent of land, and capital employed in huſ- 
bandry, which are hea, > from the eo Pages of this 


| LOG 
Barley, - : e .- 
Oats, 1; 07 — 
Beans and ao 
Rye and cane, =» = 
Potatoes and yams, = 
Turnip and other greens, | 


Hay — ſown grafles, - 
Ditto natural. 


Paſture, 3 — d 
Sale rd and a marry, 11.1201 
Private gardens, 
: Woedaads, 

Lend 


$0700 0/6 0.048 4 2003 64. Þ 


Annual rent of this diviſion, L. 257 50. = 3 35. per acre. 


n 
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II. 
in the moorland diftrifs there may be: 1 


in Oats —— — 1 5, 
Bear 3 
Peaſe = * 8” a 14 
Hay from own gg 
Ditto natural 
| Turnip and other | ec 
| = 2500; EP... = 

| Priva I 
Woodlands | - 


Annual rent of theſe lands, 22,7501. = 6s. per acre. | 


In the hills 15,000 acres in a 
Frodues per acxe. 65. 9 
Groſs a amount L. 22,500. 


Annual rent of this divion yoool. = 26.44. 


© REGAPITULATION. 
4 © an. __ | 


the low — 
Moorlar ds, 
Hills — = 


I 


31133,059 
4 22,590 


Totals - 1230, 00 13 4151, 500ʃ2 5 1145 16,925 


Subtracting 


Carriage of crop, manure, fuel, &c. 


r Wy WO WW. WW r "Fv 
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act the lands employed in woods, gardens, and 


nurſery, there remains of productive lands in huſbandry pro- 


per, 218,100 acres, of which the rent may be aboyt L. 140,000, 
and the produce L. 488,100. The rent thus being at an a» 
verage per * I2S. 10 d. and the * 21. 48. 9d. 


Capital as: on land, in the whole RE 2 

-— county, (See page 69.) OW. Ns 

Dato on * lands | in hy, ny ry hops” - 3055 Fo 
| ditto, „ TY K 1 488, 100 

D of as under ; 

For '_ oe” £ 140,000 0 

Seed, including — kale, ma "> o 

Tillage, wang «1 harrowing, rolling, c. 6 5,000} 


8 65,000 : 
„ agrees >= LOS 
_ draught horſes, &c. amounting to 
I. 2 5,000 annually, : are included 
in the above. 


Reaping and inning. 1856,60 


Threſhing and cleaning, Ke. 16,630 
Weeding of the corns, pianting, hoeing, CBE 7 
and taking up of the potatoes, turnip 

and other green crops, - — 11,000 
Hay-making, ſtacking, cc. 393,000 
Expences attending paſture on 125,000 | 
acres, at Is. per acre annually, = 6,250] 


| Loſs on *. by 2 _ elem: @« or 


N coſt of manure e bought, -* + 7: YR - 
Meliorations | by | tenants in 
draining, inclofing, road-making, &c. 
art the rate of 51. each annually, includ- 
ing what! Is 2 „e in pe 0 
RL 3.930 
Reparation of buildings, dito. 393% 
Turnpikes, market charges, ale-money — {| 
to ſervants, and ſuch caſualties, at 
131. 28. 3d. each, hence, += © I 10,253 
Bad debts, and law eee 5L each, 
hence, - - $3,930 
Taxes, road money 9 5. 148. 1d. — 
Carry over,. —— 438 2 


5 want of information at the time: ? 
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| | | $5.4 1 4 
| Sts. over, | - 438,803 
Profit on the farming capital, being about | 
91. 138. 9xd. per L. inn. 4+ 
— cluding the expence of n living® 3 49,297 


'S 488,100 


"The operations in a are . to be conducted 
. „ Srklilea of frrpmne under whom are 2,346 families of 
| hinds conſtantly employed; 1,014 families of mechanics de. 
' pendent on huſbandry, and occafionally employed in it, and 
2,700 domeſtic ſeryants : alſo 460 families of hinds and 


mechanics employed by proprietors in the above capacity, be- 
fides extra labourers 1 in bar dime, harvell, &c. 


hn 


5 Misc ZILLAN ZO USS Paxricul Ane, 
5 er not be included in any fof the foregoing 
chapters or ſections, or were omitted from inadverten cy, or 


by 


| Starch manufactured in 1788, = - <- 4744426 
as, 1 in 1795, T 73,825 
Riding and carrisge horſes i in 1794. e 


at 
In Eanburg dz. 343 


In the * · — 2 

8 wa ; 2 OY 
Duties ens - 3890 14 0 
Neither D nor backney horſes included in 
above. 


Houſes | 


— — * - 3 


* * Et i 82 ; b 2 8 
— — — — — c — — 


— 


From page 67 it may be ſeen that the profit on a farming capital in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh is only about 7 per cent. per annum; it however may 
be remarked, that in the more remote parts of the county, as there is leſs com- 
petition there for land, it will be conſiderably more; yet although the huſ- 
bandmen in theſe ſituations may have a better intereſt for their capital, (which 
in fact commands a greater portion of ground,) yer it is probable that they 
have a ſtill lefſer recompence for their labour in proportion, beſides living un- 
der more ungenial circumſtances. 
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Houſes paying Window Tax in 1794+ 


1 
— y /ĩ ( 


r 
Commutation ditto, F 


Total window-light duties. 
Number of Houſes ping dur 1794. 


In the country, 
0 In the town, | 1. . | = 3 - 


Amount of duties, - — 
Hair-Powder licences, 1195, , about. LIE $000 


Printing: Houſes i in Edinburgh. 


he — 
TT ad 4 
| In 1790, 2M os 9 . 16 


„ In 1796, eee . 25 : 
Number of Preſſes in 1796, | 4 
Four men and by 6 one pn 


Total capital in this bulineſs, about 16,000 
| 3 V | 
Yearly, - <P La - 10, 400 


The following particulars connected with government du- 
e give an idea of 22 affluence of Scotland 


_ 2 Printed cottons « manafattured, = 150,000 
In 1794, Ditto : 3 
A 1763, 


| 2763, Soap manuſaftured, - 

1794, Ditto, 2 — 
1763, Candles; J · 124 
179453 Ditto /F 
| 2963, Paper g - a 
"> * - - 


"2363, Starch manufaftured, | 1 
. 7207 
2945 —_— Has rd ye ne 


Duties for ans at 34 Fer 5953 2 6 
2795, Ditto, i it has fallen to, . 324,661 


1763, Glaſs . 1556971 
1794, Ditto, F 

0 8 W 1 
2963, Poſt-Office revenue, NS: - 22,942 
Fre upwards of, = _ 40,000 
1763, Revenue of the W =—_ Cos 30,900 


1791, Ditto, „„ 499.960 
2794, Ditto of the Stamps, about = = 75,000 
2763, Namber of 4 wheel el carriages, | . 
„ D. ; gs 3 wa 2 1427 
1 

* I, Buſhels of malt e with TY - 2,068,000 

Barrels of bear wad ale; ditto, = 309, % 

* St Number 


Auce, would require above 9000 bolls of wheat; an article in. this manufaQure 
that may now well be diſpenſed with, fince it is ſound that red yams, (which 


* This, ar 8olb. ** is ſaid to be & twins pro- ; 


are no part of the food of the people can be much 
the ſame purpoſe. = people) n more profitably t 


4+ 


Fea f7. 


S E 7; @. &. wii. acted nd a 


7 or NID:LOTHTAN.! / 


| "Bricks and Tyle. 
2794» Number of Bricks and "ou charged with 


, ** W * 


1 


N. B Much of the above information i — this 
= — Account of Edinburgh. 


* 
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CONCLUSION, 


—_— 


Mean of Improvement, and { the dialen, calculated for that " 


Purpoſe. 


Bbengs vba already offered in the foregoing 
paper, ee that one great improvement 


. to be made in this c y, would be to compleat the inclo - 


fing of lands. At preſent, not one half of the grounds are in 
that ſtate, and of thoſe that are, not one half of the cloſes are 


fencible ; many of the quick fences indeed have yet hardly 


had time to come to maturity, ſo recent has been the prac- | 
tice of incloſing. This moſt effective ſcheme of meliora- 
tion ſhould be wholly executed by the proprietors, whoſe ca- 
pital can never be better employed than in increaſing the va- 
le of the lands of which they are poſſeſſed. The capital of 
the farmers ought never to be diverted from its natural 
deftination, nor their attention diſtracted from the proper ob- 
jects of their profeſſion, namely, the cultivation of the ſoil, 
apd the improvement of the ſtock in their poſſeſſion. Were 


tte landlords themſelves to undertake the whole buſineſs of 


penſed by the riſe in their rents that would naturally follow. 
'That would clearly point out the value of the improvement, 
apd, without capſing the leaſt mprmur, would, in all proba- 
bility repay their expences ſooner, than any rate of intereſt 
they can with moderation propoſe. Were the whole of this 
county completely incloſed, and ſubdivided into cloſes of 3 
moderate dimenſion, the produce could not fail to be greatly 


prgnangd, back is the Joy eapatry; wigs carm b Br 


incloſing, they might ſecurely truſt to their being amply recom- | | 


8. 


* 


SEES SS 


advantages of inclofing are great, both becauſe diſtinct divi- 


_ riſing from the hedges and fences themſelves. From inclo- 
fing alone; I am convinced, that the produce of the county 


the numerous veins of underwater that are to be met with 
in many diftrifts, in every farm, and almoſt in every field; 
In this important branch of huſban 


and expence of the operation, and 


have in the ſubject f. Allow the tenants the expencc of the 
drains at the end of their leaſes, and the landlords will find, 


for very little W im- 


which would have a very beneficial effect. The great want 


the grounds. 
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cipal object, and in the upland diſtrits, where the rearing of 
cattle, and the feeding of flocks are more attended to. The 


fions of land afford an opportunity of arranging particular 
ſoils according to their peculiar qualities, and becauſe the fer- 
tility of the whole is increaſed; by the warmth and ſhelter a. 


would be i e eee . o—ad 


ſtill greater proportion . 


Another great improvement e 


| | draining the ſoil; not only by laying dry the ſeveral bogs or 


ſwamps which ſtill remain, but alfo by thoroughly leading off 


band fs the landlords have 
hitherto done nothing; leaving co their tenants the whole care 


who very naturally pro- 
portion their exertions to the leſs permanent intereſt they 


proved. 1 
Farther, ö ve have e many plants, well * 


ed to the ſoil and the climate, (though ſome of them are but 


little attended to,) yet ſome new ſpecies might be introduced, 


we labour under at preſent, is a ſcarcity of green food for 
Eez Cattle 
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»I know an inſtance where land inclaſed lets at 300. the acre, while the 


adjoining ground, equally good in quality, will not give more than 158. but 
it may be obſer ved, that it is in the remote r 


becomes ſo highly beneficial, from its ſcarcizy. 
+1 lately faw a drain filled up with leoſe thorns, laid — i in, and the 


mould huidled upon them, without any intervening covering, to prevent a 


mixture. The tenant had only one crop to take, and it was of little import - 
ance to him, that this drain ſhouid become ulcleſo! in a month alter he left 
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cattle in the end of the ſpring. Turnips have prolonged the 
uſe of ſucculent food for four or five months, giving a great- 
er ſupply in March and April than was formerly to be had 
in October and November. Clover, beſides being more jui- 
cy, has come in a full month ſooner than the cut-graſs for- 
merly, but ſtill a proportion of the year is left deficient in 
green crop. Turnip fails in April, and clover gives but little aid 
(even in paſture) before June. It would be of vaſt import: 
to fill up this blank. — 2d even bom 
cattle, a conſiderable ſupply can be had. Rape is known to 
the common colewort, the hardieſt of our culinary plants, has 
failed. It comes in as a green food, preciſely where the tur- 
nip ends. Why may it not be ſown in autumn after an early 


ſtubble? The expence of feed does not exceed 38. the acre, and 


it can be diſpoſed of by feeding, in time enough to let barley be 
fown in ſucceſſion; even were it to remain on the ground till 
June, turnip might fucceed, ſo that no crop would be loſt. 
Winter tares may afford a ſimilar relief to horfes : if they 
could be cut even a fortnight only clover, they would be 


ſtill brought in aid to accompliſh this great object: 60 years 


ago, the cultivation of clover, potatoes, and turnip, which | 


now make a diſtinguiſhed appearance in our . 
as little thought — - 5 


that zeal and diſcriminating accuracy by which the fiſter 


3 kingdom to the ſonth has been diſtinguiſhed. Yet, although 


| that enthuſiaſm which animates the Engliſh bufbandman in 


this branch of his profeſſion, may not be looked for among 


the farmers here, a greater application to the rearing of cat- 
tle, particularly draught horfes and milch-cows, would not be 


incompatible with their other intereſts. They might at leaſt, 


in breeding, ſelect the beſt of each ſpecies they are already 


of 
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| great acquiſition; and as they can be ſucceeded by turnip, 
neither would a crop be thereby loſt. Other plants may be 


Laſtly, the breed of animals has by no means * ſtudied 
in this county, nor, it ſhould ſeem, i in Scotland at large, with 


poſſeſſed ob a aud from them raife a ſtock within the bounds. | 


«as 


of the count ur y, ſufficient to uppl y themſelv yes, in place of ſend- 
ing for cattle to a diſtance, or obtaining them, as at preſent, 


degree of perfection. A judicious croffing may accelerate 
| any deſired quality in a breed: The climate or the foil may 
| retard or promote improvement; but in the breeding of 
n 2 n 5 


vas r . —— of this work 
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by an undiſtinguiſhed propagation from the few. they rear 
at home. The cheviot ſheep, in-poinit of hardineſs, fize, and 
wool, ſhould be cultivated in moſt, if not, in all the hay 
parts of Scotland. Yet theſe, there is reaſon to believe, have 
been brought to the preſent pitch of excellence, not ſo much 
from any peculiar quality in the kind itſelf, or in the walks 
on which they range, as from the continued attention of the 
preſerve theſe from being contaminated by others of a leſſer 


| EXPLANATIONS. 15 
The eſtimate of the wages of ne * 1690 


publiſhed in 1793. Wages, however, have ſince continued 
to advance, and muſt now be reckoned at from 8 to 10 per 
cent. more. Likewiſe, where it is ſtated, (page 85, ) that 2 
horſes in a plough can till 1 Engliſh acre in a day, it muſt be 

inderſtood to be at a time, when 2 yokings, of 4 hours each, 
can be es and that the work meets with no interruption; 
but, taking one part of the year with another, and making 
allowance for the time loſt by bad weather, accidents, and 
ſickneſs, not above 3-4ths of an | Acre is . daily en an 


OM18SLONS. 


[The following Obſervations by Jonx Newron, Eſq. Cur- 
rie-Hill, came too late to be inferted in their Proper Place. ] | 


Covenants in Leaſes. On entailed eſtates, the tenant * 
agreement 


en by the road, for all that is fencible at the end of the 
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agreement is ſometimes bound to incloſe the land at his own 
| axpence3-but to remedy the evil that ariſes from neglect of 


| leaſe. The more that the Proprietor has to pay in this way; 

— m 2 . 

| ReſpeRting the Ante in which the hade ought to be lefe ut | 
the expiration of the leaſe, there ought to be a given rota- 
tion for the laſt 3.years firictly attended to z for; in many cas 
ſes that happen, by injudi diciouf ſcourging the land, asitis 
ccc ö 


n jy WY i OO SY SHO 
little; ifudiciouſly done, it ought always to be according to 
22 for where that is thin, and of a till bottom, the 
ditch ought to be at leaſt five feet wide at the top, three 


| feet deep, and one foot wide at the bottom, the ſurface foil 


properly arranged for laying the bed for the thorns, and 
thoſe laid as hight as poſſible. They will indeed, from being 
hid high, make leſs progreſs for the firſt two or three years, 
but. as the reots have thus apare carth between them and the 
an 
33331 
| polite ſoils are an advantage to an incloſure, as there is af- 
forded thereby a variety of paſture, belides being more ſuit- 

TS nes FEE. fe nn IEC * 


| 4 

Insa the enumeration of crops vor — 
Aux might have been mentioned, as it has been grown, in | 
| ſeveral inſtances, in this county; ſo alſo has MosTarD : both 
theſe plants may be cultivated to greater extent in our fields, 
as they are found to agree with the climate. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the quantity ſown of either has been tod limited to ad- 
mit of more being ſtated on the ſubject. 


[ 


1 


* 


deſt in Mid-Lothian. And inſtead of 104 freehold eſtates, 
as ſtated in page 38, there are only 94 to the extent te 
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In the roll of ancient families of diſtinctiom in this county» 
its was omitted to ſtate Rausar of Whitebill one of the ol» 
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| burbs of Edinburgh; for raiſing nurſery and garden ſtuffs, 
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APPENDIX. —No.1. 


Obſervations by Mr Thomas Scorr farmer at 
_ Craig-Lockhart, on the 33 ad Mm.! 
Lormax. 


= ituati 3 
in this county make them applicable to different pur- 
poſes. The value of ground within half a mile of the ſu- 


for butchers to reſt their cattle on, for paſturing at hand 
horſes by the night, and cows that are milk'd twice a-day, is 
rar Paſture 
grounds in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh have peculiar 
| advantages. —————— 
| herds of cattle, being often miore like a fold than a grazing 


feld; and from the great quantity of ſmoke conſtantly hang- 8 


| ing over them, the graſs is not only more plentiful, but 
comes earlier, and continues longer, than where ground of a 
better quality is in a different fituation. 
The value of the fields from the immediate vicinity, till 
three-fourths of a mile farther from Edinburgh, decreaſes 
greatly, and they are but in part occupied in the ſame way 
as the former. The demand, as yet, for grazing purpoſes, 
not having extended ſo far, a great part is kept in tillage z 
and though far from being well farmed, let x 5s. or 20s. high» 
er than can be afforded for land leſs than a mile further diſ- 
tant; ſuch a difference does the command of dung and ex- 
7 4) pence 
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pence of carriage make. The crops in general are potatoes, 
wheat, ſown graſs for cutting, and. oats. 'When a field is 
yr ae — of 0.7 potatoes and wheat 
alterpately for years are not v mon. The occupations 
are ſmall: few exceeding 20 acres. 
From a mile, or a mile and a quarter beyond the ſuburbs, 
to the diſtance at which they can be kept in good heart with 
| Edinburgh dupg, or otherwiſe, excepting a mere trifle, is, 
and has been, kept conſtantly under tillage. Notwithſtand- | 
ing that a great part of the. ground has been incloſed for 
many years paſt, ſome of it in a moſt ſubſtantial manner, 
without any other advantage being derived hitherto from 
thoſe coſtly fences than what has been gained by paſturing, 
the foggage, and protecting winter crops. from the depreda- | 
tions of the farm cattle, and on the road ſides from that of 
travellers ; ſuch a value does the farmer in this part of the 
country put upon raiſing grain, hay, and cut graſs, that few 
of them reſerve ſo much in paſture as is ſufficient for graz- 
ing the young ſtock they rear; which tends not a little, at 
times, to riſe the rents of. graſs. parks let for the ſeaſon.— 


Theſe: grounds, notwithſtanding the ſhow. of yellow. weeds 


that attract the attention of ſtrangers, are, in general, in a 
high ftate of cultivation, and have as much made of them 
as can be done any. where. That part of them lying within 
| three miles of the town, and even ſome farther diſtant, ex- 
cepting a few ſwampy ſpots, and ſmall fields of inferior ſoil, 
have been in tillage from time immemorial, and the greateſt 
part of them was in wheat. every fourth year, until ſown 
graſs was introduced, which, for thirty. years paſt, has occu- 
pied fully a fifth of the whole. Potatoes, wheat, and cut 
graſs, are the crops of greateſt value, and the nearer to Edin- 
burgh, can be raiſed more frequently, and to greater advan- 
tage, than where removed to a greater diſtance; not only from 
Hhaving à greater command of manure, but the carriage of 
ſome ol theſe articles is ſuch an object, that, excepting in times 
of ſcarcity, there is little cut graſs brought above three miles. 
The cultivation of the lower part of this country has 
been progrefiivey i 1 for more than half a century; 


826 | tenants 
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brought on the ſame conſequences; and in this periodical 
manner hitherto, have they, every four or five years, been x 


xP INDIE 3. 


tenants were aan to incloſe their farms upon long 
leaſes, rye graſs and clover in ſmall quantities were ſown, and 
potatoes planted in the fields. One (named) Prentice, a ſtrol- 


ling gardener, who had refided a few years in England, was the 


firſt who did fo, and being found a profitable crop, where the 
ground was light and dry, and a good preparation for wheat, 
they were in a few years raiſed in ſuch quantities by the farm- 
ers near the town, that they became a drug; and being an 


raiſing of them to. ſuch extent for ſome time, till the price 


getting up for a year or two, aſterwards led many again to 


plant more than the market called for, which, of courſe, 


crop difficult to diſpoſe of, and little to be got by them. 


This limited conſumpt precludes the planting of potatoes uni- 


the ſyſtem of farming. The conſumption of hay being then 
but ſmall, the ſowing of rye graſs and clover was little attend- 
ed to for ten or twelve years; when the demand for hay'in- 
| creaſing, the ſowing of graſs ſeeds footy became gene 
great crops were produced. Levelling the fields, and iraipht- 
ing the ridges, became very common. This, with ſtoring 
and preparing the ground for ſowing graſs ſeeds, introduced 
A2 better cultivation, and the finiſhing of the fields in a neat- 
er manner. A ſpirit for improvement was conſpicuouſly dif- 


fuſed, through the laudable exertions/ of the Edinburgh'So- 


ciety, who gave premiums, and-publiſhed works, that rouſed 
| the attention, and excited emulation among all clafſes. The 
old practice of ſowing wheat after oats was in a great mea- 


ſure given up; and ſummer-fallow potatoes, (where the 
ground was free and dry), rag-faugh+, and drilled beans, be- 


came in general the preparation for a wheat crop. This laſt 


preparation being found to anſwer where the ſoil is too heavy 


tor raiſing crops of potatoes, was, and is ſtill frequently put 


vous ſuch parts of a potatoe field as are of that N 
CT 7” 3141571 Walt 


+ Rag-fauch 3 is ground plovghed up, and prepared for wheat, that has been 


two years in graſs, and generally gets three furrows, but * requires a 
fourth. f 


article that would not keep beyond the ſeaſon, diſcouraged 
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| But 2s they did not thrive on a ſoil ſoon affefted by drought, 
peas were tried in drills; but they, from falling over the in- 
terſtices, and preventing the ground being wrought with the 
plough, were given up alſo, as was the white Charlton pea, af- 
ter being raiſed -in the fields by ſeveral for ſelling green in 
the inburgt market, who found the return —— af- 

ter the. expence was deducted. 


ing then upon buying in cattle, and the price on ſelling fre- 
quently not anſwering expe on. the 1 them 
for long was little attended to-. 


About the year 1760, the ben er n | 


altered, much ground was incloſed, drained, and laid down 
with graſs ſeeds. that never had been cultivated before. The 
beneficial effects of ſown graſs was conſpicuouſly obvious; the 


farm horſes were enabled to do more work, cows gave more 


milky, the catile.reaped Pere jucrealed.in fine, land laid down 


for paſture produced more the firſt year, than when left out 


or ley, according to the old praftice, it did in four or five, and 


; when ſown. for hay after being two years cut, producederops of 
rior to what it would have dene when laid down. 
St Foin and Lucern were ſown by ſeveral. - The firſt was 


ſoon given up, the other was long perſevered in by Lord Na- 
rr 
| Drumore at * imo 7 2 ) 


length was it carried, that I have ſeen in one farm from 70 
to do acres at a time: the objections againſt it were, the ſtems 
more broke down by wind and rain, than when ſown broad- 


_ caſt, thereby an eaſier prey to crows and pigeons ; and from 
the crop not occupying the ground fo equally during the 


long interval. betwixt hocing and reaping, any root weeds 
left, throve in an uncommon degree, i in the interſtices, where 
the ground had been ſo much pulveriſed. Befides, the re- 
turns in general fell thort of expectation. To ſuch a pitch 
did a ſpirit of i improvement and n arrive about thir- 


7 


Crops of turnip were raiſed, but the e depend : 
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8 with cher, he ws of that graſs hitherts has been little 
attended to. Several tried the drilling of wheat and barley, 
2 and put to conſiderable 
expence for drilling apparatus, gave it entirely up; to ſuch ; 
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ity years ago, that we became dupes to quacks. Burnet and 
Timothy graſs ſeeds were bought and ſown to pretty good a- 
mount, as was Baron Van. Hawke's manure. A ſtallion of 
Bake well's breed, an unweildy and inactive animal, and one 
or two of his bulls, were brought into this county; like ways 
the Lancaſhire breed of cattle; none of them, however, were 
much propagated. Several croſſes were tried for procuring 
2 more active kind of horſes, and, aſter many experiments, 
the plain weſt country, or Clydeſdale breed, are eſteemed the 
moſt tractable, and the beſt for flow heavy work: and for = 
milch-cows, croſſes with the Alderney and Guernſey, ſeem 
to prevail more than any other, and to fucceed better. They 
have, in general, two great qualities, 1/f, That of not going 
ſoon yeld; and, 2dly, Giving richer” milk and butter. The 
| breed, when firſt imported, had a delicate, and rather diminu- 
tive appearance. Bat by the ſecond or third generation, they 
| became as hardy and pump in the figure, as any kind what- 
ever. I have had of them, by eroſſing, that for eight or 
nine years were never yeld, and always flaughter fat; when 
other kinds, in the fame ſtall, were but very indifferent “. 
About twelve or fourteen years ago, two horſe ploughs be- 
came very common. They had frequently, for ſix or ſeven 
years before that, been uſed for ploughing light land, ſeed- 
furrowing, ſummer fallow, barley land, and potatoes; but 
being then only, in moſt" inſtances, a reduction of the old 
Scattiſh plough, with a long ſock and coulter, and not exe- 
cuting the work in ſtiff. or very firm land, fo effectually as it 
ought, made two horſes be confidered inadequate to the 
ploughing of land properly, until the principles upon which 
the Rotheram plough was conſtructed, (which had been in- 
troduced into this county thirty years before, for the pur- 
poſe of ploughing up ſprooty meadow grounds) came to be 
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F better known 3 and from practice, the power of two horſes 

: | is ſo much better underſtood, that now a greater number 

| are never to be ſeen in 2 plough, but in extraordinary” cafes. 

Y Green 

A croſs between the Galloway and Alderney would probably make a ., 
| || good breed. The croſs that turned out fo well with me, was with a —_ 40 


kind of cows procured from A croſs with the COWS of this county, and the 
Hort horned kind. 


M4 
— 2 — — 


the ground can be kept rich with Edinburgh dung, and 


a good many was fold as high as ſeven pounds per acre ; but 
finding the ſale limited, and ſome left on hand, diſcouraged 
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ue kail and cabbages were planted in the fields about 
ten years ago, near the town, to the extent of an acre or 
two on à farm, and ſold well at the time diſtillation was l 
ſtopt and fodder high; but as ſoon as diſtilleries were then 

again ſet a going, the demand fail'd, and ſuch crops were a 


good deal given up, ſo that for ſome time, few have been 
_ planted but for the farm cows, and for that purpoſe, cabbage, 
yams, and red curPd kail, are found of the utmoſt advant- 
age for winter and ſpring food. No green crop whatever, 
affords more ſuſtenance, than a crop of green - "con 
ground, in the end of April and beginning of May. 


The raifing of turnips has been a good deal revived of late 
years, but is no great object to the farmers in general, where 


where wheat crops thrive. About five years ago, ſeveral of 
the farmers near the town had pretty large fields of them, and 


raiſing them to. ſo great extent till laſt winter, that the high 
price of fodder, and diſtillation going on flowly, brought 2 
great demand, and led to the ſowing greater quantities laſt 
ſummer than ever, and the cauſes for increaſing the demand 
continuing, they ſell 208. per acre higher than laſt year, the 
demand in this way is however very limited. The cow- 
keepers, and butchers of Edinburgh, never have, in one year, 


conſumed a hundred acres; and it cannot be counted upon as 
| a ſtaple article to the farmers in general, in this part of the 


county, though on deaf dry land, the ſowing turnip and a 


crop of barley after, is found to be more 6323 than 


ſowing wheat. 


Barley is now 2 ſown in this part of the county 
at the ſame time as oats, and where the ground has been well 


prepared, turns out fully better than that which is ſown 


later. The grain never fails to be of a better quality. | 
The errors that ſeem to prevail moſt among the farmers 
in this diſtrict, is an over propenſity for crops of wheat, and 
a great reluctancy to loſe a crop, when the land requires 
more work than can be given to a drilled one ; which cauſes 
Wheat 
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greater increaſe of manure, and not a few are conſumed by 
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; wheat . to de ſown, where either oats or barley would 
have been more profitable, and beans drilled, where, had the 


ground been ſummer fallowed, the crop of wheat after, 
would have been worth a great deal more than both the beans 
and wheat, and the land left in a high ſtate of cultivation. 

The other arable lands in this county, where manure can- 
not be procured for keeping them all under tillage, recourſe 
is had to paſturing apart, and winter feeding cattle, or 
ſheep, and, in this ſituation, incloſing is of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, not only by affording ſhelter, but as it gives cattle 
feeding at their eaſe, greatly the advantage over thoſe driven 
about by a herd. The old practice, of leaving out the land 
that was intended to reſt, without ſowing graſs ſeeds, is al- 
moſt given up. Some lay down. what is intended to be paſ- 


tured very properly, before it is too much exhauſted, and 
ſow ſuch graſs ſeeds as is calculated for procuring a cloſe 
ſward; but for the greateſt part, they are reluctant to lay 
land down for paſture, to reſt, until it has been rather ſe- 
verely cropt, and, in the weſtern part of this county, little 
elſe is ſown but rye graſs with a view to thraſh for ſeed. A 


ſevere mode of croping, as all is carried off the ground in 
the end. Paſture ground, left. in this ſtare, muſt continue long 
to be much the better of lying ley. How flowly is it enrich- 
ed by all the cattle it feeds, and if it be a heavy thin ſoil, it 
derives as little benefit from the atmoſphere. With a cloſe 
ſward of graſs, the ground not only grows faſter rich, from 
the greater quantity of paſture it yields, and the manure it 
conſequently receives, but by being rich, and cloſe i in the 


ſward, the foil is prepared to receive, and abſorb a great 


part of thoſe rains that otherwiſe would run off, and cars - 
ry away uſeful ſubſtances more than they bring. FEES | 

A great many turnips are now raiſed, and good crops to 
be ſeen, fed off in various ways; ſometimes with ſheep, but 
moſtly with black cattle, for obtainin g the command of a 


milch cows, and they are a great acquiſition for that purpoſe : 


4 dairies, upon a pretty large ſcale, have of late been adopted 


by ſeveral, with what ſucceſs I cannot ſay; but as an append- 
age 
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age toa farm, as far as my. obſervation and; exptrients ha 


gone, a few milk cows, well attended to, have always prov- 


ed advantageous. The acquiſition now, of having green 
meat through the winter and ſpring, for milk cows and young 


ſtocks, muſt be great, as thus they may be made of double 


value, and the quantity of dung greatly increaſed, when well 
fed and littered-with firaw, compared to their ſituation for- 


merly, when they had nothing to eat but ſtraw, and not a 
nne. 


It is remarked, that the paſture graſs i in this county, i in 


gen, is kept ſhorter than in moſt others; a loſs {6 obvk 
ous, that it is ſurpriſing it ſhould be perſevered in. Three 


ſheep or cattle well fed, will yield more profit than five 
half fed, and the uneaten graſs never loſt. 


tention ought to be paid for procuring a good ſward than 


for raiſing a crop of bay. Plenty of white clover and rib 


graſs is found to be the moſt effectual for that purpoſe, 


Too much red clover is apt to deſtroy other ſeeds; and yel - 
| low clover is not muck to be depended on, thriving only in 
' ſome grounds, and even in theſe appearing one year, but 


not another, and, in this county, remaining permanent only 


in particular ſoils. Free gravelly ſoils. are thoſe where it 
continues longeſt, nor is cattle fond of it. | 

There is another ſituation of arable land in the higher parts 
of this county, that differs a good deal from the former, con- 
fiſting of a ſmall part called Croft, that, for time immemorial, 
has had laid on it all the dung made on the farm; and the re- 
mainder, Outfield, chiefly plain grounds, the moſt of which 


have been ploughed. Great part of theſe, 30 or 430 years 


ago, were all covered with heath, or a coarſe graſs, that af- 
forded little paſture. When firſt limed and broke up, this 
ſoil often produced good crops of oats for a few years, but in 


general was kept in tillage, while it yielded what was worth 
the ſowing for; and though no graſs ſeeds were ſown, as in- 


deed it could have been of no ſervice, the ſward was ſome- F 


what mended, but Rl coarle, thin, and of little real value- 
„ third 
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Where lands depend on paſture, for producing crops of 
corn, overcroping ought never to take place, and more at- 
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utmoſt importance; and though hedges cannot be raiſed to 


lands, can ſoon be made tofproduce a better ſward of graſs ; 


| and wetneſs of the ſoil, the want of manure, (having little 
more than is ſufficient for the old croft land, and lime being 


be made uſe of for raiſing green crops, that admit of the 
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in many * they have nd „or 


third and fourth breaking up; eee 
becomes the leſs, except where folded. A ſecond liming has 
ſeldom any effect. By all this additional cultivation, without 
manure, the ground is only more exhauſted, and when left 
again in graſs, the ſward is nothing mended. 
A good deal of theſe fields are now incloſed, and ſome 


of them derive great advantage from being ſo ; but in many 


inſtances, little benefit is reapt but the trifling ſhelter that 
is obtained from- ill-thriven hedges ; it heing impoſlible, on 


ſome of theſe grounds, to rear them to be proper fences, be- 


vhs as eee for the ſtock to drink. There are 
hundreds of acres;in the high parts of the county, without 


Shelter, in theſe cxtenfive eos ama. wait bs of the 


anſwer that end, ſtripes of planting, in croſs directions, might? 
25 trees are to be found growing much higher than many of 
theſe grounds, and there are many inſtances, of various kinds 


of trees thriving, where thorns do not. 


"The: þ hike palin b vert of aſe 


yet great part of them, in time, ſurely might. The heavineſs 


found to operate very poorly in moſt places when repeated,) 


| the lateneſs of the harveſt, and early winters, which make 


the acceſs ro winter crops very difficult, are all againſt win- 
ter feeding being carried to the ſame extent, as where land 
lies in a better climate, and is of a dryer and freer nature, 
Yet there cannot be the ſmalleſt doubt, but that ſomething 
more might be done than is. In place of laying all the 
dung on the barley crops, and little ſpots of wheat, were it to 


ground being thoroughly wrought, as turnips, green kail, 


and yams, where the ſoil will anſwer, and with theſe to keep 
on, for two or three months, the few half-fed cattle they are 
zecuſtomed to ſell off in autumn, the farm cows, and young 
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ſtock, 
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ſtock, would all be of double value. If fed plentifully through 
the winter and ſpring, compared with what they are, when 
getting nothing but a little ſtraw through the night, and 

chilFd through the day, in cold and rainy weather, picking 


_ a ſcanty fubliſtence, an increaſe of manure would be got of 
_ courſe; and where theſe green crops. grew, to ſow in with the 


firſt crop of corn, 6 lib. of white cloyer, and the ſame quan- 
tity of rib graſs with rye graſs, a little red clover, and tak- 
ing never more than one crop of hay, double the paſture 
will thus be produced, \than if no other ſeeds were ſown but 


rye graſs and clover, and the ground of courſe will be ſoon- 


er fit for breaking up, and will produce every crop more 
abundantly : and when part of the outfield is broken up, 


| after folding or liming, in place of doing ſo with detached 
fields, or parts of a field, and croping the ground till quite 


exhauſted, would it not be much better to fold or lime a 


part neareſt the infield, and after the firſt crop to prepare 


the ground and ſow turnips ? If a little dung could be ſpar- 
ed, it would be of great importance, not only for increafing 
the quantity of graſs, but for i improving the quality ; as every 
effort ought to be made that tends to procure an increaſe of 
that valuable article. Compoſt dunghills ſhould be made, 
where ſtuff can be got for the purpoſe, and as little of the 


| urine of the cattle loſt as poffible; and tho! dung will not 


bear the expence of being carried to the diſtance of eight, 
nine, or ten miles, horn ſhavings and woollen rags will. 
By attention to procure what is to be got of theſe, with a 


proper application of the urine, either in compoſt dunghills, 


or otherwiſe, a part of theſe unproductive lands might be 
prepared for growing turnips, and afterwards laid down with 


white clover, rib, and rye graſs ſeeds, not to be cut nor 
' ſuffered to be potched the firſt year, that would ever after 


have a ſward of graſs, very different from what it was, and 
continue to be good paſture ground. 


The ſheep walks in this county, vary as much as the ara- 
ble lands. Some are connected with arable land; upon 


ſome of which turnips are raiſed for feeding the ſheep, but 
not t yet to your extent; few hitherto have been fattened off 
turnip 
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turnip fields in this county, though there are many farms 


and perhaps a carpentey or wright, a ſmith, beſides hay. 


well ſuited to the raiſing of turnip, where large flocks of 
ſheep ate kept; thoſe at a diſtance have not yet extended 
much into the practice, and thoſe who have ſheep walks near 
Edinburgh, find from thence a better market, reſerving in ge- 
neral only a few for the ſpring, which, with the ſown grafs ; 
feed off the early lambs,” and if the graſs.is not bros how 


bare, the crop of hay is not much hurt. 


There are many ſheep walks that conſiſt chiefly of Bills and 


muirs, where there is little arable, in proportion to the large 


flocks that are kept, and where all the turnip that could be 
raiſed, would avail but little. Great part of theſe grounds 
produce heath, and a long benty graſs, that ſupport the flocks 
throughout the winter ſeaſon; which, om theſe grounds, are all 


of the black fac'd, coarſe wool'd kind; and whether the Che- 
viot breed would thrive there as well, has never been fairly 

tried: but that the breed of theſe grounds might be improven 
by a little more attention, is obvious, from the herd's flock | 


always being ſuperior to the maſter's ; amongſt ſome of whom, 
and on pretty high grounds, croſſes with the white faced 


kind are to be found equally good thrivers with the others. 
To aſcertain this point, is an object worthy of the attention 
of the Britiſh Wool Society. A ſmall unn hill farm, * 
the purpoſe, could not incur great expence. 


How inclofing is to affect population, depends upon the 
uſe that is made of the land afterwards. If, in a proper 


manner, inclofing and paſturing is made fubſervient to til- 


lage, more corn will be raiſed than would have been other- 
wiſe; and of courſe, incloſures are favourable to population. 


But if, after incloſing, the ground is all laid into graſs, and | 


kept for grazing, ſuch a ſyſtem muſt unavoidably depopulate. 
One farmer, with a herd or two, can make all that is to be 
made of a poſſeſſion, that occupied the attention of two or 
three farmers, many labouring ſervants,* and their families, 


makers, reapers, and all the various forts of tradeſmen and 
others to whom they gave employment. 


The effects of the little additional employment given du- 
(B 2) ring 
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| pear almoſt uninhabited. 
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| ring the time of incloſing, drefling the ground, and laying it 


down with graſs ſeeds, are ſoon over, and in a few years, ex- 
— te and food to numbers, ap- 


Light will. this -conntry. be in the e ies if cur 
lands come to be chiefly occupied by ſhepherds, and if our 


mnufacturers have to depend upon a foreign land for the 
bread they are to eat, and on their own population alone, for 


» ſopply of hands to carry on their buſineſs. 


TH. c 
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Obſervations on the HuskANDRY of ScoTLAND, 
by Mr AmRanan JoxEs, a Norfolk Farmer. 


P3ROPOSING, in ron e of urſior 1 
land, to take 3 I was thence led, 
to pay more. particular attention to the ſyſtem of huſbandry 
purſued there, than otherwiſe I ſhould have done; and 
though unaccuſtomed to write for the preſs, yet very readily 
comply with the requeſt made by the Preſident of the Board 
of Agriculture, of ſhortly ſtating any obſervations which 
may have occurred to . regarding the agriculture. of this 
country. 
The following : are the particulars, which I thiok more 
immediately require the attention of the Scotch farmers. 
4+, Wh A cloſer attention to keep their ſervants and labourers 
| at work, ſeems to be highly neceflary., In Norfolk, they 
work hard for 10 hours in a day. Wages uſually xs. 2d. ex- 
cepting between Mid- ſummer and Michaelmas, when they 
get 18. 6d. and in the buſy time of harveſt 2 5. 3s. and 
W as high as 4s. 
2. They ſeem to me to be deficient in > regard to FEY 
ing a ſufficient quantity of land in a day. In Norfolk, with 
| two horſes, they will plough two ſtatute. acres properly in 
2 day. 1 have ſeen nothing like that in Scotland, and, in ge- 
neral, they plough it badly. 
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3. I do not approve of their mode in Scotland, either of 
laying down graſs, or of making hay. The rye graſs they 
ſow ſeems to be the ſame with what they call Blubber graſs 
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in England; the quality of which is infinitely inferior to the 


true rye graſs. In Norfolk, even rye graſs is not Iiked, as it 
is conſidered to be a ſevere robber of the ground, and fitter 
for training up, and ſheltering the young clover, than any 


thing elle. A greater quantity of white clover ought to be 


in graſs, as it is more permanent than the red. 
As to' kay, the Scorch mode of vwalkins it Coens bs me 
extremely erroneous. It ſhould be turned only until it is 
dry, and in hot dry weather, one turning is ſufficient ; then 
cock it up for a fowdays,and get it put into long narrow ſtacks, 
with a hole in the - middle, from the bottom to the top, to 
draw out the heat. By following that plan, they woune al- 
"_ have green, well flavoured, and good hay. © +. 
4. As to improving land, if it is wet, ſmall incloſures may 
be adviſcable ; but if dry, large ones are preferable. The land 
alſo ſhould be fallowed, cleaned, and levelled, before' any 
lime is laid on; and if ſome dung could be mixed with the 
lime, ſo much the better. 
80 far as it is poffible for me yet to judge, I think the 
Norfolk wheel-ploughs might. anſwer in Scotland for plough- 
ing level lands, if the foil is not very eng! 3 but the ſwing: 
plough is better for unlevel, or ſtrong land. 
I think that horſes are preferable to oxen, and would uſe 
them, were I to take a farm in Scotland. Horſes can do all 
the work of a farmer of every deſcription, which oxen can- 
not, at leaft to the fame advantage. For inftance, all kinds 
of land, at certain times, is the better for quick harrowing, to 
make it ready for ſowing grain ; the ſtrong lands to break the 
clods, and the light land to ſeparate the mould from the 
weeds, which prevents their vegetation. But with oxen you 
cannot harrow quickly; beſides, it is often neceſſary to travel 
quickly with empty carts in harveſt time; to expedite the 
| buſineſs of a farm, or to carry grain to a diſtant market for 


ſale, or to ſend for manure, ſo as to have but one day's jour- N 


ſown in Scotland, if the ground is to/be Kept abape ane" yew | 
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the Engliſh ; but I found, in the weſt of Scotland, a breed of 
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Galloway, the Fife, the Argyll, and the Sky : but from all 
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ney. On all ſuch occafions, horſes are preferable, 8 on 


an average, it may be ſtated, that two good horſes will do as 
much work to a farmer as four good oxen. 
The common run of Scotch working horſes is inferior to 


horſes, for draught, ſuperior to any thing I have ever ſeen even 


in Suffolk. The Suffolk horſes will not draw above 18 Cwt. 


up hill; the horſes in the weſt of Scotland will draw 24 
Cut. without requiring better food, or more in quantity. 
There are ſeveral breeds of cattle in Scotland ; as the 


the experience I have had, I prefer the Argyll or weſt High- 
land. I cenfider them to be the moſt profitable cattle in 
Great Britain, for fattening. If bought at about four years 


old, they both grow in ſize, and fatten at the ſame time, and 
make a very quick return of profit. They are horned, ge- 


nerally black, and weigh, when fattened, about 560 lib. or 
40 ſtone, = ri to the fone, (16 ounces to the pound.) 
That medium fie is s always ſure to fetch the beſt price at 


3 market. 


I think chere can be no doubt that the clizate of Eng- 
land is greatly preferable to that of Scotland; and that the 


quality of the Engliſh grain is preferable to the Scotch. The 


rent of land, however, in Scotland, is certainly higher than 


that of England. In two reſpects, the Engliſh farmers 


might derive much benefit, from adopting the practices of 


| the Scotch, namely, in uſing threſhing mills, and fingle-borſe | 


carts. 
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Account of the Ox IX and PROGRESS of the 
Barrisn Wool SOCIETY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


undoubtedly no new idea. Various inftitutions of that ſort 
have taken place in all countries; but to carry on ſuch an in- 


ſtitution with energy and faceels, has not been accompliſhed 
upon all occafions. A brief account of the riſe and progreſs of 


the Britiſh Wool Society, therefore, cannot fail to be accept- 
able to the public, and naturally comes to be included in the 


report of Mid - 2 as it was originally conſtituted in 


that county. 

It is probable that the Society will, ſome time or other, draw 
up a complete account of its origin and progreſs, and will 
communicate to the public, the great maſs of valuable infor- 


tion which it has accumulated ſince its eſtabliſhment. At 
preſent, it is merely intended to give a ſhort ſketch of the 


moſt important particulars connected with the inſtitution. 


It was only on the 31ſt January 1791, that ſeveral reſpett- 


able noblemen and gentlemen affembled together, in conſe- 


quence of a circular letter from Sir John Sinclair, the founder 


of the Society, and firft conſtituted themſelves into a Soctety 
for the improvement of Britiſh wool. In Sir John's addreſs to 
the gentlemen there afſembled, (which was afterwards printed 
by order of the Society,) the objects of the propoſed inſtitu- 


tion, the means by which they were the moſt likely to be at- 


tained, 


| 1 eſtabliſhment of a Society for the i lntrorement of 
Wool, or for any other purpoſe of a ſimilar nature, is 
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| tained, and the material advantages that would reſult from it, 
were clearly pointed out. It may be ſufficient, at preſent, to 
refer to that addreſs, for farther information reſpecting the 
original conſtitution of the Society. 

In order that the Reader may be enabled to form * 
idea, of the energy and ſpirit, with which this Society was 
conducted, we ſhall proceed to give a ſhort 2 of its 
tranſactions, for one year, from the date of f its i inſtitution, end- 
ing on the 31ſt January 1792. 

The principal objects which the Society naturally had in 
view, during that year, may naturally be comperhented under 
three heads. 
1H, To collect ſpecimens of the beſt breeds, which Great 
Britain at preſent afforded, in order to aſcertain to what per- 
| feftion ſheep had been already brought in theſe kingdoms. 

24ly, To procure from every country, diſtinguiſhed for 
the quality of its ſheep and wool, ſpecimens of the different 
breeds it poſſeſſed, for the purpoſe of trying how far the ori- 
ginal breed, or a mixed breed between them and the native 
ſheep of the country, could thrive in Scotland. And, 5 

| 3dly, To diſperſe as much as poſſible, all theſe breeds, both 
foreign and domeſtic, over the whole kingdom, where proper 
perſons could be found fit to take the charge of them, in or- 
der to try experiments on a more extenſive ſcale, than the So- 
ciety itſelf could do, to ſpread information upon the ſubject, 
and to excite a ſpirit for the improvement of the breeds of 
ſheep, and of wool, in every part of the country. 
I be following is an account of the different flocks, which, p 
in the courſe of the year 1791, were acquired by the Society, 
for the purpoſes above ment ioned, + with the manner 

in which they were diſtributed. 


I. The H. OPETOUN Flock. 


The original flock belonging to the Society, (which had 
been previouſly collected, in the view of ſuch an inſtitution, 
dy Sir John Sinclair,) were, for ſome time, kept at Mr Thom- 
ſon's of Eaſt Duddingſton, but afterwards, for ſeveral months, 

(C) at 
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at the Earl of HopetouFs, without any expence to the Society. 
For the fake of diſtinclion, this e ſtock may * 
be called the Hopetoun Fleck- 


3 CHARGE. 


Spaniſh rams from Lord Sheffield, Ss Ca anc. 


Herefordſhire ewes from ditto, - -=- 0 8 0 
Lambs from one of the Spaniſh rams and g on 
the Herefordſhire wess SY 

' 1-half Spaniſh and 1-half Southdown ewes, 4 3 
Lambs from ditto; and a Spaniſh ram, 3 
1· fourth Spaniſh, and 3-fourths Southdown, O0 7 
Lambs from ditto, arid a Spaniſh ram, 0 0 
Cheviot ewes from Mr Redhead, 5 


td 
O 
00 © S Q G o an O 00 


0 
Lambs from ditto, and a Spaniſh ram; © 
' Lomond hill ewes, - - - - 0 "0 
Lambs from ditto, _ a Shetland > 
| Shetland rams, ney and — Re I 
* 3 


Sold to Lord Hopetous, one of the 8 paniſh 


WM 


DISCHARGE. 


Rams. Ewes. Lambs, 


rams, the right Herefordſhire ewes, and 


Preſented to Lady Hopetoun i in name of be „ 
Scciety, a Shetland ewe and a. - . 0: 1 


Died at e one of the Lomond- ; 


Hin ewes, - £ e - - 
Purchaſed by Sir John Sinclair; and "I to 3 


London as a ſpecimen of the beſt Scotch 

breeds of ſheep, a Shetland ram and ewe, i 

and a Cheviot ewe, - - LS 0 
Sent to Mr Lawſon of Pittlethie, in the * 

riſh of Leuchars, to croſs with the Tent- 
Moor, or Scuchie- Dike breed, a Shetland 
ram, 


J ĩͤ 
Carry EI 1 
Sold 


Rams. Ewes. Lambs, 


PAM 
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Rams. Ewes. Lambs. 
Brought forward, 3 12 9 


Sold for three guineas to Mr Redhead, &c. 
(for trying experiments in the Cheviot 8 
hills,) the other Spaaiſh ram, SS © 
Sent to the Cheviot hills, where they are to 
de winteredgratuitouſly for the Society, 19 
lambs, the croſs between the Spaniſh and 
Cheviot breeds, and three lambs of the 
croſs between the Spaniſh and South- 
down, = - - 3 
Sold to Mr John Aitchiſon of Stirling, four 
Lomond Hill, and two Cheviot ewes, o 6 © 
Shetland ewes now at North Mickie, - 7. 
belonging to the Society, one under the 
experiment ot twice clipping and cloath- . 
ing, 55 »” 0 3 
| Sent to Comin Iſland, a Shetland ram, a 
ewe, and three lambs, - N 
Sold to Meſſrs Culley, three ewes, 1 half 5 
Spaniſh, I-half Southdown, - 3 00 
Remaining to be accounted for with the ge- 5 
neral flock of the Society, . 


2. The Ai Flack. 


In conſequence of a correſpondence between Monſ. D'Au- 


benton, related to the celebrated Buffon, and Sir John Sin- 
clair, that gentleman ſent over to the Society, ten rams and 


five ewes of the real Spaniſh breed, which had been origi- 


rally intruſted to his care by the King of France. After 


meeting with many obſtacles in their journey from Burgundy, 


in particular at the cuſtom-houſe at Brighthelmſtone, where 


taey were ſtopt, and threatened to be ſlaughtered for the uſe 
of the poor, on ſome old law, they were releaſed on applica- 


tion to the Treaſury, and Board of Cuſtoms, at London, and 


at laſt were ſafely landed at Leith. And Lord Sheffield very 


obligiogly ſent, at the ſame time, to the Society, four rams anq 
( 2) R 
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| fix ewes, of the South down and Spaniſh breeds, This 
may be called the D. Aubenton Flack. Mon. D' Aubemon 
has, as yet, neither made any charge for the 15 ſheep he 
ſent, nor intimated that they were intended as a donation. 


CHARGE. 
Rams. Ewes. 
| Sheep of the Spaniſh breed ſent by Monſ. 
D' Aubenton, 10 


* 
Ditto partly Spaniſh, and 1 South "ER 5 
ſent by Lord Sheffield, - os 


DISCHARGE. 
Purchaſed by Sir Gilbert Elli iott, - 1 
Lord Roſeberry, 5 * 
o 
Sir George Douglas, 0 
Mr Scott of Lethem, =- 
Lord Buchan, 
 MrSwinton of R Kimmergham, 
Lord wr clay 55 
Lord > 
Mr Craik of Arbigland, - 
25 Mr Culley, — * 
Meſſ. Laing, &c. (Cheviot farm- | 
ers) of thoſe ſent by Lord 
Sheffield, 133 4 4 
Balance remaining with the þ given flock „ 
of the Society, ) 


0 4 — — * 2 * 1 1 
WW 0 00 © a 0 0 © 0 © E 


vs 


; 3. The HEREFORDSHIRE and Wein Flock. 


Mr Biſhton of Kilfall in Shropſhire, having very liberally 


offered to the Society, a preſent of three Herefordſhire rams, 
accounted by many the beſt breed in England : it was thought 


adyiſable to accept of ſo generous an offer, and, at the ſame 


time, 
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2T 
time, to order 150 ewes of that breed, and two ewes of the 
Long Mountain breed, which is reckoned the beſt in Wales, 
to be ſent with them, For the ſake of diſtinQtion, this is cal- 


led the Hereſordlhire and Welſh flock. 


CHARGE. 
Herefordſhire breed; VVüLj Rom” 128 
Welſh ditto -_ mT — mr 
3 "i 
DISCHARGE, 
Rams. Ewes, 


Purchaſed by Lord Roſcberry, » + 
Lord Hopetoun, - -—- 0 13 

(including 1 Welſh ewe) 1 
David Dundas, Efſg. 


1 mud 
Duke of Buccleugb, „„ 
3 Laing, - TIT on 
JJ -. - x 
Sir George Douglas o 4 
Lord Buchan, - - 'S £4 
Mr John Finnie, - o <$ 
Mr Swinton of Kimmergham, 0 10 
Mr Scott of Lethem, - 5 
Lord Daer, * S ©. 
Sir Gilbert Elliott ©o 4 


Remaining to be accounted for, with the 
general flock of the Society, including wy 
one n —_  - -* -».. & -us 


5 4. The Great CHEVIOT F. loc b. 


After having got every neceſſary information that could be 
procured upon the ſubject, the Directors were ſatisfied, that 
the Cheviot breed of Sbeep were likely to be preferable to 
every other, for the hilly parts of Scotland. And in order, 
e e tha 
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that the nature and excellence of this breed might be more 
generally known, they reſolved to purchaſe a flock of 50. 
tups and 100 ewes, and to diſperſe them all over the north- 


ern parts of the kingdom. The manner in which they 
were diſtributed is as s follows: — 


CHARGE. 
Regia. Duics. 


The great Cheviot flock * l under 
the care of John Riccalton, 50 1950 


DISCHARGE. 4 
Rams. 


Turchaſed * Capt. M*Kay of Scots-town, 1 
Mr Haldane of Gleneagles for 
ſelf and others 5 
Sir William Erſkine, <- 1 
Sir John Henderſon, ditto, 1 
De =o 2 
3 
1 
1 


Mr Drummond of Perth 
George Dempſter, Eſq. - 
+ Earl of Breadalbane, - 
Thomas Elder, Eſq. of Forneth, x 
Mr William Inglis, (for Sir Wil- 
liam Gordon and others in 


EE = 8 


Murray and Inverneſsſhire) 9 
Mr M*Leod of Cadbol, . 
Sir James Grant . 
James M*Pherſon, Eſq. M. P. OS 
James Falconer of Pitmain, 1 We 
r WO” it 
Sir Charles Roſs, - <- 1 2 
Colonel Baillic, - = I 2 
Andrew Davidſon of Over Skibo, I 2 
Mr Fraſer of Lovat. 1 "= 
| Corrimony, 8 — 5 2 


r 


Carry forward, 33 69 
Earl 
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Dugald Gilchriſt, Eſq. = 


2 

Mr Gordon of Carrol, -+ 2 

| Mr Gordon of Embo, 2 

John Grant, Eſ NK. 2 

Balance remaining to be diſtributed in Caith- 

neſs and Strathnaver, and whieh will be 

a äccounted for by Sir John Sinclair, 12 2r 

50 100 


To the credit of Gs Cheviot breed, it may be te! 


that both the ewes and the rams completed this long jour- 


ney, from the borders of England. te Caithneſs, without any 
material accident, (fome accidental lameneſs excepted,) and 
that the whole expence of driving them, (maintainance, tolls, 


ferries, &c. included, ) did not exceed 18. 14 d. per head. 


5. The Smaller Chrvror Flock. 


price, from the great demand, had increaſed conſiderably, it 


was thought adviſable not to loſe a ſeaſon, in gratifying pub- 
lic- ſpirited individuals, with an opportunity of making fo im- 


portant an experiment. For that purpoſe, firſt 30 ewes, and 


afterwards ſeven rams, and 23 ewes, were purchaſed from 


the Cheviot farmers , and diſtributed as follows : $ 


CHARGE. 
Rams. Ewes. 


Purchaſed from Meff. Redhead and Laing, 

to be delivered, free of * other 1 

at a guinea per head, - Ss. 

Purchaſed from ditto, 10:h gk 1791, - * 2 23 
7. 


The greater Cheviot flock having been much approved of, 
and ſome perſons in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, Glaſ- 
gow, &c. wiſhing to have a trial of that breed, though the 
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DISCHARGE. 


Sold to Lord Roſeberry, - . 
Sir Alexander Ramſay, - 
Mr Swinton of Kimmergham, 
Mr Finni / 4 
Mr Tweedie of Oliver, = 
Mr Irvine of Polmoodie, = 
Sent to Mr Archibald Graham of Glaſgow, 4 
on account of Mr Fiſher of Diſhmont, = -- a6 


Balance carried to the general account of 
the Society, — | * - — 


6. The Moctxun Flock. 


Lord Daer, a Member of the Society, to take the trouble of 


procuring a ſpecimen of them. Twenty ewes were accord- 
in BY ſent by his * which are accounted for as follows: 


CHARGE, 


Sent tothe Society by Lord Daer, a; I. 


| DISCHARGE. 


Sold to Mr John Aitchiſon ; at Skirling, WS 4 
Died at Bowbridpe, E F ¾ *, 0 
5 Remaining on n hand, - - 8 15 


7: Tie OxronD Flock. 


The late Earl of Oxford very — ſent the Society 
a preſent of three rams of the Norfolk, croſſed by the Cape 
of Good Hope breed. The Society not having any means of 


keeping them ſeparate from the reſt, they were fold to Mr 
John Aitchiſon of Skirling, who propoſes trying the experi- 
ment 


The directors undeeftunding that a very excellent breed of 
native ſheep exiſted at Mochrum in Galloway, they requeſted 


APPENDIX. | 25 
ment, how far this breed is likely to anſwer in this country. 
Mr George Robertſon, at Granton, was ſo obliging as to take 
care of theſe rams for a conſiderable 5 
nn 


8. The Ronan Flack. 


Mr Iſaac Grant, 3 junior, of Leghorn, in conjundion with 

Mr Sibbald, merchant at Leith, were ſo obliging, as to pre- 
{ent to the Society a Roman, or Apulian, ram and ewe. The 
ewe unfortunately died on the paſſage, but the ram arrived 
in ſafety. The Duke of Buccleugh has very handſomely ta- 
ken the charge of the above ram, and of 19 ewes ſent with 


him, for the behoof wi the This flock conſiſts of 
the following particul 


Mou 09 and bes Southdown wig 4 


ob the SWX 518 Fel. 


Mr Barc Seton of Preſton, i in n ſhire, i in | order . 
to ſatisfy the Society that fine wool could be produced in the 
moſt northern climates, was ſo obliging as to procure for the 
| Society, a ram and 2 ewes of a Spaniſni hreed, which had been 
for ſome time kept in Sweden unmixed with any other. They 

arrived in ſafety, and are now with the flock of the Society 
1 Bowbridge, for the infpettion and ſatisfaction of the mem- 


CHARGE, 


Sheep imported from Smeden, 


-; K - © 2 
o. The TwEEDDALE Flock. 


as * in Tweeddale daidig diſpoſed to try the Che- 
viot breed of ſheep, if they were found, upon experiment, 
likely to anſwer that part of the country; in order to re- 
move all doubts upon the ſubject, it was reſolved to purchaſe 
R for 
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for the Society, 30 Cheviot Hogs ; and Mr Kerr of Kerr's. 
Held, Mr William Murray, and Mr Gray, agreed to take each 
of them ten, and to Hir ſel them with their own hogs, with. 
out making any charge to the Society. They are now under 
the care of theſe gentlemen, and, by the lateſt n they 
6——— — 


. * The Seveire-Difki, , or Tx 2. i00n Flock. 


In the parifh' of Levcthars in Fi, there is a ſmall breed of 
ſheep, much reſembling the Shetland, though their wool is 
not quite ſo fine. The Society being difappvinted in an im- 
tation they expected from Shetland, and unwilling to loſe, 
or one ſeaſon, the advantage they enjoyed, for trying ex- 
periments from the poſſeſſion of Cramond Ifland, ſo hand- 
ſomely given them for ten yrars by Mr Ramſay of Barnton, 
they reſolved to purchaſe ro ewes of that breed, and to croſs 
them with Shetland rams. But the ifland not being fit far 
the maintenance of quite ſo many, 40 were diſpoſed of to 
Lord Hopetoun. The remaining 60 are now in the land, 
with the Shetland rams; and it is believed, that the croſs 

will produce a very valuable and fine-woolled breed. Two 
| Shetland rams, a preſent from * Dundonald, were alſo 
ſent to that iſland. EY 


re Mr CoNYNGHAME's frſ Flock. 


The Right Hon. William Conyngkame of lickes, very 
generouſly preſented to the Society, 5 rams of a real Spaniſh 
breed, but which had been for ſome time in Ireland. They 
were very unfortunate in their voyage, being three weeks 
between Belfaſt and Greenock; in conſequence of which one 
died on the paſſage, and another after its arrival in Scotland; 
the other three, however, are likely to do well. One of 
them is diſpoſed of to the Duke of Argyll, a ſecond to the 
magiſtrates of Campbeltown, and the third to Lord Leven; 
who are croſſing them with the beſt breeds on the eaſtern and 
weſtern coaſts of Scotland. = 


1 


that may be made, by Rating; to the account of. thoſe by 
chaſed, 505. for each ram, and 258. 

for each ewe; deduQing from that price the expence of Mr 
Palliſer's journey, and the charges of bringing the flock from 
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. 


13. Ms Con h 17 fecoad F bel 
The weſt of Scotland, and Galloway i in a ſeem to 


be admirably adapted for fine-woolled ſheep. And Mr Co- 


nynghame, having very liberally offered ſtill farther to pro- 


mate the views of the Society; it was reſolved to requeſt of 


him to diſpoſe of a part of his flock to be ſtationed in Gal- 
loway. Admiral Keith Stewart, very obligingly ſent his a- 


gent, Mr Palliſer, who is peculiarly {killed in ſheep, to chooſe 


real Spaniſh ewes, 15, 3-4ths bred, and 16, 1-half bred Spa- 


niſh and Iriſh ewes: a flock, which, it is hoped, will ſoon 


cover the weſt, of Scotland. with fine-waolled ſheep. . Mr 
Conynghame has as yet made no charge for this flock ; but 
the Society will probably be ndemnified from any charge 


whom they have been 


Portpatrick to Galloway-Houſe, which amounted in all tq 


L771 0. The flock was difiributed as folloys : 


CHARGE. 
Total amount of Mr Conyoghame's ſecond 


' Rams, Ewes. 


. 1. „ 00+: Ms. 6 8 38 


DISCHARGE. CRE Ig wot 
| Rams. Ewes. 


Purchaſed by the How: Admiral Keith Stewart, . 


Lord Dr, 55 g 
Mr Heron en __— * 
Mr Miller of Dalſwinton, e 


The parent flock from which this part of Scotland 


is to be ſupplied with fine-woolled rams! is s left 
with Lord — and — of 


them ; and in conſequence thereof, there was. brought from 
Ireland, no leſs. a number than fix real Spaniſh rams, ſeven 
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14. The SHEFFIELD Flock. 


The ſheep which Lord Sheffield has at different times ſent 
to the Society, having been much liked for their ſhape as well 
as for their fleeces, it was thought adv;ſcable to ſecure an ad- 
ditional number as early as poflible, as the fleeces at next clip- 

ping will indemnify the Society for their Zeep : and, as in the 
meantime, they will be inured to the climate of Scotland. 

The following ſheep ſent by his Lordſhip, arrived ſafely at 


Leith in the month of December laft, and are now at Bow, 
brid ge. 


CHARGE. 


A 2 1-half — ma TURE —— 1-half 
Southdown, 
A real 18 months old Beets ram, . 
Nam lambs, 3-4ths Spaniſh, z. 4th Southdown, 

Ewe labs, partly Spaniſh, bu 


* Eves. 


DISCHARGE. 


Al this flock are now at Bowbrid ge, and likely to do well, 


not notwithſtanding the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, at which they ar- 
med. mM 


15. The 1 — Flock, 


His Majeſty has been gracioulty pleaſed to honour the 80 - 
ciety with a preſent of two rams, one of which is now with 
the flock at Bowbridge, and the other at Mr Dundas's at 
Wimbledon, in conſequence of whoſe appli ication they were 
obtained. As it was by miſtake, that the ram now at Wim- 
bledon was not ſent from Windſor with the other, the So- 
ciety may depend upon receiving him in the courſe of the 
enſuing Spring or Summer, with, it is hoped, ſome additional 
marks of his Majeſty” $ royal approbation, 


Cor 
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ConcLvustov. 


It is evident from what is above ſtated, that every poſſible 
exertion has been made, to ſpread a ſpirit for the improve- 
ment of wool, and to diſperſe the proper breeds of ſheep for 
that purpoſe, all over the kingdom. The number of fine- 
woolled rams which have been imported, amounting (young 
and old) to above 49, is certainly as many a8 could pothbly 
be looked for, in the ſhort ſpace of one year. 

From various quarters, much im t information, as to 
the proper management of ſheep, has been tranſmitted to 
the Directors. Very flattering accounts are received, from 
different parts of the country, of the ſucceſs with which the 
various experiments, recommended in the publications of the 
Society are likely to be attended. In ſhort, there is every 

reaſon to believe, that nothing is wanting, but a continuation 
of the ſame exertions on the part of the Society, in order to 

ſecure to Great Britain the important objects for which it 
was conſtituted. 5 | : 
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| STATE © or ITS 5 DIFFBRENT FLOCKS 
AT PRESENT. . . 


XZ acquired, by donation or purchaſe, in the courſe of the 
year 1791, about 800 ſheep of different ſorts and ages, many 


of them from foreign countries, particularly from ſuch as 
poſſeſſed any breed of ſheep diſtinguiſhed for the quality of 


the ouch of July arnts than with probadlyche mn addition of 


about 1 50 lambs ; fo that the flock belonging to the Society 
ber, (joined to thoſe 


4 The Jocks belonging to the Society, are eſtabliſhed as . 0 
Sheep. 

At Bowbridge, e 10 

0 » — AAA TT ˙ àꝑ— 

In the Cheviot hills - 2 „ 

On Cramond Ifland, (about) 3 70 

At North Merchiſton, . 
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courſe of the enſuing ſeaſon from different countries in Eu- 
rope, ſome from Africa and the Eaſt Indies,) ſufficient, in the 
ſpace of a few years to STINT 7 6 of Scotland, with 
fine-woolled ſheep. 
It is impoſlible to produce, in the annals of hiſtory, an in- 
ſtance of ſo much having been effected, in regard to a ſingle 
object, by a Society of private individuals, in ſo ſhort a time. 
Nor was this all; in the courſe of the ſame year, Mr And- 
rew Kerr, a very intelligent ſheep farmer on the borders of 
England and Scotland, was ſent, at the expence of the Socie- 
ty, to examine into the ſtate; of ſheep-farming along the 
eaſtern coaſt of Scotland, and the interior parts of the High- 
lands. His Tour was printed by directions of the Society, 
2 the WY WEE Of Py CRIES 
viot breed thriving in the north of Scot During the 


ſame year alſo, the celebrated — Feſtival was 5 


held at Newhall's inn, near the Queen's-ferry, on the iſt 
of July, the following account of it the time 
it may not be improper” to record in this place. 
« About fifty ladies, and ſeventy gentlemen of rank my 
diſtinction were preſent, who were received, as they ar- 
rived, by Sir Jonx SiNCLair, the Chairman of the So- 
ciety. The company began to aſſemble about one o'clock, 
and were conducted to a graſs- plot in a garden belonging to 
Mr Dundas of Duddingſton, adjoining to the inn. In the 
centre of eg r pole was erected, with croſs branches, 
on which were ſuſpended ſpecimens of various kinds of wool; 
and in particular ſome drefled ſkins of the Shetland breed of 
| ſheep, with the wool adhering, which were greatly admired. 
Latin- inſcriptions appeared on a tablet fixed at the top of the 
pole, applicable to the occaſion of the meeting. There were 
ſheep of various breeds and countries collected in the gar- 
den, and on the neighbouring banks, viz. Spaniſh, Engliſh, 
Scotch, and Shetland; and to add to this groupe, Mr Dundas 
of Dundas ſent there ſome ſheep from Abyffinia. The 
ſheep-ſhearing began about two o'clock, and the dexterity 
and x :atneſs with which Mr Culley's clipper performed, was 
much praiſed. The wool of the various breeds was exhibit- 


1 with cockades, and other « ornaments, of this material. 'The 
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ed, with labels devoting the kind and peculiarities of its tex. 
heep-ſhearing a band of muſic attended, 
and played a great variety of favourite Scotch airs adapred 
to the occaſion. 
4 — nated befiits Hirata, was 
flowers, and various- coloured ribbons z and each bore a ſhep- 
herdeſs's crook, decorated with taſte and fancy. The day 
being favourable, the appearance on the green of ſo much 
beauty and elegance, afforded a ſpectacle at once pleaſing and 
intereſting. And here none was more diſtinguiſhed, than the 
_ venerable and patriotic Counteſs Dowager of Dundonald; 
| whoſe hat was decorated with a bandeau of wool from her own 
flock, and dyed by herſelf of various beautiful vivid colours 
which had a fine effect. N 
„ Several of the gentlen 


it weik prefinted by hep tadyſiip 


Ireflec rariouſly, as taſie and fancy ſuggeſts I 
"I Some of them appeared in cloth made from their own 
| KK a ⏑ Q Rekamd 
dies in gowns of their own ſpinning. Pe 
a A title ofeer-four a\clock; he aitaynny lofi ne garden, 
and fat down to an elegant entertainment in a large room ad- 
Joining to the inn. When Sir John Sinclair gave The 
- Shepherd of Great Britain, and ſucceſs to his Flock ;” 
a fignal was made to the Hind frigate, which lay at anchor at 
a little diſtance, and a round of 21 guns was fired in honour 
ol ſo popular a toaſt. A number of other loyal and patriot- 
ic toaſts were afterwards given, and the amor patriæ appear- 
ASE REY GANPIANg NEE 
Have exhibited more harmony and happineſs 
on that occaſion. After tea and coffee, the ——— 
by the Counteſs of Hopetoun and Sir John Sinclair, and eon- 
tinued till near twelve, when the company * highly 
pleaſed with the day s entertainment.“ 
I beir country is much indebted to the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who have eſtabliſned a Society for promoting ſuch 


important objects; and, in this inſtance of the Feſtival, they 
have pleaſantly united the dulce cum utile. 


Having | 
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. Having ſv fully detailed ihe tranſactions of the; year 1791, 
it ſeems unneceſſary to enter, wh equal minuteneſa, into 
thoſe of the ſucceeding years; it may be ſufficient to 

that in the year 1792, Meſſrs Redhead, Laing, and Marſhall 
were ſent by the Society, to make a furyey of the ſtate of 
ſheep- farming through ſome. of the principal counties of 


England; the reſult of which was alſo publiſhed: by the Bo- 
ciety, and contains more information on the ſubiect of the 


different breeds of En 


ad, than any work hitherto. publiſh- 


ed; and in 1794, Mr John Naiſmyth was ſent on a tour 


through the ſouthern diſtricts of Scotland, which completed 
the circuit of almoſt the whole kingdom. 


_ Thus a few priyate individuals, unaided by 1 the public purſe, 
| had boldnefs enough to undertake aſcertaining the compara- 


tive value of the different kinds of ſheep in their own country, 


and to introduce ſome of the moſt celebrated breeds of 6ther 


c and ſucceeded in the ſpirited attempt. 


It is im 


of the premiums given by this reſpectable inſtitution, for the 
improvement of the celebrated Shetland breed, or to explain 


how, as if it were by magic, in a gountry where the manufac- 


ture of wool was little known, articles manufactured of that 


material were made, rivalling, and i in ſome caſes ſurpaſſing the 
mot celebrated fabrics of other countries. A war having 


unfortunately arifen, it became impoſſible to pay the ſame at- 
tention, or to carry on with the fame ſucceſs, novel enter- 


prizes; even old eftabl: ſhments often fall a facrifice, amidſt 


he horrors of war, The ytmoſt that the Britiſh Wool So- 
ciety could expect to do, was to preſerve the inſtitution in 


ſach a ſtate, that when peace was. happily x reſtored, it might 


revive with double energy and fpirit. In the interim, it may 


be ſufficient to give the following obſepvations on the differ- 


ent breeds of ſheep, belonging to the Britiſh Wool n. 


SPANISH BREED. 
This breed is completely domeſticated, and is ſuppoſed ne- 


ver to have been mixed. They are ill ſhaped ; the ſkin 


* (E) * looſe 


poflible, : in this place, to ſtate more minutely the va- 5 
rious other tranſattions of the gociety; to enter into any detail 
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| looſe and long. The rams of the Society-are horned, but 
the ewes not. Weight of the carcaſe, when fat, about ten 
pounds per quarter. Wool from 2 1b. to-31b. per fleece, and 
from two 1-half to three inches in length, yery five, and of a 
cloſe ſtaple. They arrive at perfection at four years old, and 
lamb once in the year, in the month of January ; have at a 
birth, one lamb, which is well covered with wool. It is pro- 
per to houſe them in winter, and feed them with corn, hay, 


| ny OTIS LA err gal 


H k RE FORD, _ 


This native . is completely a all polled, 
very hardy, white faced, and well ſhaped ; ; weight of the car- 
caſe, when fat, from 19 1b. to 14 Ib. per quarter. Hind and 
fare quarters, for the moſt part, equal in weight, and the 
mutton excellent. Weight of the wool, from Iz lb. to 2 Ib. 
per fleece : the wool i is fine, ſhort, and cloſe in the ſtaple, | 
good for making fine broad cloth. The ſheep arriye at per- 
fection at four years of age; lamb once a year, (haying com- 
monly one lamb at a birth 9 in January, Fehruary, or March; 
the lamb not well covered with wool, The lambs, owing 
to the early ſcaſon of the year, muſt be kept in the houſe, 
and the ewes fed with hay and turnip, But if the rams are 
L kept from the ewes till N ovember, the lambs are produced 
in April, and need not be houſed. The ſheep are ſubject &# 
no diſeaſe, but the ſcab and foot-rot. They are clipped once 
in the year, commonly about the end of . and en 
of In-. 


| = 
* 
— 


BoUTHBOWN, 


This! native breed. is ſuppoſed to be pure. They are domeſ- 
ticated completely; are very hardy, and well adapted for a hilly 
country; they are dun and ſome of them blackfaced, pol - 
led, and deſtitute of wool on their foreheads. They are 
ſtrong, long bodied, handſowely ſhaped, and have 13 ribs 
on each fide, but rarely-14. Weight of the rams, from 14 Ib. 


* 
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to 131b. per quarter; and the ewes from 10 to 141b. 3 hind and 


fore quarters nearly equal; wool from 2 lb. to 3 lb. per fleece, 
very fine, ſhort, and cloſe, beſt adapted for being manufac- 
tured into fine cloth. The ſheep are at perfection at four 
years old ; they lamb once in the-year, commonly in Janua- 
ry, February, and March; moſtly one lamb at a birth, altho? 


ſome have two. The lambs are not well covered with wool, 


which circumſtance makes it neceſſary to have them kept 
ſome time in the houſe, or under the ſhade. Were they to 


lamb in April, the lambs need not be houſed, and they would 


thrive well. Sheep fed with bay and turnips in time of a 
ſtorm. a . 


 BOWN Eue. 


By this mixture the wool improves, but the breed dege- 


nerates. They are not ſo hardy, or ſtrong, as either of the 
original kinds; they are looſe ſkinned, and do not thrive well. 


| The average weight is 10 lb. per quarter; the wool fine and 
cloſe, and the length about three inches; the weight about 


2 bb. per fleece. 


: o, the * hetucen a FAT TOP Ram and a Har- 
1 frokD Ewe 


This mixture anſters mach better than the former. It pro- 


duces a ſtrong hardy breed, much reſembling the Southdown 


in ſhape, carcaſe, and wool. 


Cnevior B22 5. 


This 1 native breed of ſheep is quite doineiticated ; ry 
hardy, thrive well, polled, white-faced, have no wool on the 


carcaſe, from 16 lb. to 20lb. per quarter, of the rams, and 
from 10 lb. to 16 1b. of the ewes. Fore and hind quarters 
nearly equal, the mutton good; thirteen ribs on each fide, 

(E 2) but 


Y the Org between a Seen few and a Sour. 
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but ſome have fourtzen. Wool from 21b."to :41b. per fleece; 

pure white, and in length, from two 1-half to three inches. 

Sheep arrive at perfection at four years old. 'Fhe-quantity of 
tallow depends on the nature of the paſture; there being 
ome that will feed ſheep that have little tallow in propor- 
tion to what they ſhould have. But on an old rich paſture, 
where ſheep thrive, ſome will have as much tallow as the 


| weight of a quarter of the carcaſe. They lamb commonly in 


March, and have one lamb at a birth, but ſome will have two; 


with hay, during a ſtorm, in winter. Subject to no difcaſe. 


coating them with the 2 3 dc. 


5 Of | the Cn: EVIOT croſſed with as 8 PAN IS u. 


This mixture greatly improves the fleece with regard to 
the quality of the wool, but the breed is not ſo hardy and 

well ſhaped as the originals. Weight from 9 to 12 Ib. per 
quarter. The -wool from 2 to 21 lb. _ fleece, fine and 


cloſe, and from 2 to 3 inches * 


of a tho C HEVIOT crofſed __ the HzRBFORD. 


The wool is from 2+ to 31b.-per flecce. Weight from 10 
to 14 lb. per quarter 3. are hardy, and as well __ as the 


; ons. 


Of the are croſſed with the Roux. 


This breed is ſtronger than the Cheviot, but little different 
with reſpect to the wool. They are all polled, white-faced, 


with a large high noſe, and long legs ; and weigh from 16 to 


22 Ib. per quarter. ' Hind quarter larger than the fore; the 


wool from 3 to 4 lb. per fleece; lies very compactly around 


them, and this, together with their uncammon height, makes 
them much adapted to feeding with turnip on the field, as 


they mult travel Ron and their wool receive teſs damage 
than 


the lambs are well covered with wool. The ſheep are fed 


Different methods have been tried to improve the woot, by 


37 
than any of = lower fize. een 
time very tame. They bear at the rate of three lambs from 
two ewes, and which are dropt pretty well covered with wool; 
are active and lively, and when killed at 10 or 12 weeks old, 
are from 7 to ꝙ Ib. a quarter. A croſs with the Bakewell 
has been found to improve the ſhape of this kind, by giving 
them a more ſquare like form, thus * the weight 
of the fore 9 
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* e between the Chir and Sour. 
DOWN. 


This breed is plerably well ſhaped, very » ad an .carry 
finer wool than the Cheviot. Weigh from 10 to 15 lb. per 
quarter. Wool from 2 to 3 lb. per fleece. Little difference 
between the wool of this and the wool of the croſs between 
the WE and — x 


S$nr0o eb] HIR x, or Mons E Breed. 


This 6 is "native, and fally JomeRticated. iis are 


very hardy, ſmall horned, black-faced, and ſuppoſed to be 


pure, but not well ſhaped. Weight from 8 to 10 lb. per 
quarter. Fore and hind quarters moſtly equal. Thirteen | 
' ribs on each fide ; the mutton good; wool from 13 to 2 lb.; 5 
fleece very fine, beſt calculated for making fine cloth. Sheep 
at perfection at four years old. Lamb once in the year, 
commonly in March and April; have one lamb. at a birth, but 
ſome have two, the lambs not well covered with wool. Fed 
with graſs and hay in bad weather. Are ſubject to no di- 
ſeaſe. They have, to improve the wool, been croſſed with 
the Hereford and Southdown breeds. The former is hard- 
ier than the Shropſhire, and weigh about 10 Ib. per quarter; 
little difference with regard to the quality of the wool. The 


mer b NF Than He tberthe quarcey- weighing 


about 12 lb.; the wool much the far, and weighs about 


2 lb. per fleece. 
SHETLAND 
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SHETLAND Breed. 


This breed ww wild and Keds, and unmixed with | 
any other kind. They are ſmall in the body. All the 
| ewes are polled, but ſome of the rams have horns. They 
are generally white in the face; and the body is of differ- 
ent colours, as black, grey, brown, and white, which laſt 
zs preferable to any other. Weight from 5 to 8 lb. per 

quarter, hind and fore quarters nearly the fame ; weight of 
the wool, from IIb. to 14 1b. per fleece. The wool is partly very 
fine, and partly very coarſe, being mixed with black and grey 

Haifs. There is a great difference in the length of it, ſome 
| being 5 or 6 inches long, and ſome not exceeding 2 inches. 
Much of the wool is loſt in the ſpring ſeaſon; for when it 
rifes from the ſkin, it falls off, and is entirely loſt. The 
ſheep arrive at perfection at 4 years of age. They have at 
a birth commonly one lamb, well covered with wool. 


Of the Croſs between a 8 Ewe and a S PANISH 


The breed, by this mixture, is erer and ſtronger chan the 
Shetland kind. They are pretty well ſhaped, and feed bet- 


/ ter. The weight i is from 8 to 9 lb. per quarter. The woot 


much improved, both in quantity and quality. Tt is ſhort: | 
er, finer, and cloſer in the ſtaple, than tlie wool of the Shet- 

land breed, Weighs from 18 to 2 1b. per fleece; and is in 

length from 2 to 3 inches. It poſſeſſes this excellent * 
ty, that it does not fall away when raiſed from the ſkin, but 
remains until the clipping cafes, which i is commonly i in June. 


Of the Croſs between a SWEDISH Four-borned Rani and 
a HichLAND Black-faced Exe. 


The breed hardy and ſtrong, of a blackiſh grey colour ; well 
ſhaped ; ; and one of them had 3 horns, two upright and one 
| bending 
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bending downward by the gar. Weight of the carcaſe from 


14 to 16 lb. per quarter; hind and fore quarters nearly equal; 


wool.yery coarſe, from 4 to 6 inches in * and weighs 
* ; 


of the SoUTHDoWN ws and Swain E 


By this mixture, both the carcaſe and wool are . improved. 
The carcaſe is heavier, and the wool much finer, and cloſer 
than of the Swediſh. But both are inferior to the South- 


down. Weight, per quarter, about 9 lb., and the wool about 


2 lb. the fleece, and! in * * two iche. 
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ObJervations on the Agricultural State of GALA 
Warzx, a Difrid in MID-LoTAIAN. 


BY 4 FARMER THERE. 


HE culture of turnips is now very general throu ghout 
the diſtrict of Gala Water. 


bout two hundred and fifty acres of drilled, and about forty 
acres of broadcaft turnips. 


The drilled turnip are generally well dun . but to th oſe 
raiſed in the broadcaſt manner, dung is ſeldom given; in 


place of it, lime is applied, ſpread on the ſurface, and harrow- 


ed in immediately before fowing* the ſeed ; and this laſt 
mode is uſed when the turnips are 3 for bein 8 fed off 


with ſheep, on the field, 


On two of the improven farms hore, 2 are raiſed, n; 


| oi thirty-five acres of turnip each. Feed from twenty to 


twenty-four cattle each, beſides giving their milch-cows, year 


olds, and ſheep, a good many through the winter and ſpring. 
On the other farms, cultivating from fix to twelve acres, 
they are diſpoſed of in much the ſame manner, 


About two hundred and twenty cattle are annually fed 
with turnip. 
Value of the cattle when fed, runs generally from ten to 
twenty pounds a head. It is not unuſual to put them to feed 
by the time they are 3 and 1-half years old; but the practice 
moſt approven of is, to delay puttingthem up, till they . 
4 14 


n rn iS. 1 wa * a. 9 «a 


About ten years 280, there might be only about twenty 
acres of drilled turnips in the whole; now, there may be a- 
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4 1-half or 5 1half years old; however, this laſt mode is only 
practicable in ſituations where the farmer can keep a numer- 
ous ſtock of cattle, has plenty of fodder and litter, and the 
neceſſary accommodations for houſing them in the winter 
months : as the winters in this part of the country are too 
ſevere for keeping our home-bred cattle out in the farm yard, 
far leſs in incloſures, though both theſe modes have been prac- 
tiſed here, the latter is common only with thoſe who buy 

in a few ſmall kyloes, or highland cattle, to run out during 
winter, ſtraw being given them in ſome ſheltered ſpot in 
ſtormy weather. 

Rotation of Crops.— On ſome Farms, a Ne rotation k 
kept up on their beſt lands, of, firſt year, turnips, well dung- 
ed ; ſecond, barley, or red oats, with graſs feeds ; third, clo- 
ver; fourth, oats ; and, fifth year, turnips again: where this 
is followed, the whole dung of the front is applied to the tur- 
nip crop. Where the farms are extenſive, the rotation is ge- 
nerally varied, ſo as to go over a a greater part of the farm in 
ſucceſſion; as, on firſt year, 1 up from graſs, gats ; ſe- 
cond, turnips, with all the dung of the farm; third, barley, 

or red oats, with graſs ſeeds; fourth year, hay; when the field 
zs given up to paſture, for one, two, three, or four years, ac- 
cording as the extent of the farm in tillage admits of a repe- 
tition of the ſame rotation, in ſucceſon over the — 
fields of it. 
| Moorlands,—are generally broke up with a view of mend- 
ing the paſture. In this caſe, after one, and ſometimes two 
years thorough fallow, well limed, a crop of red oats is taken; 
ſecond year, turnips, broadcaft ; third year, red oats, with 
graſs ſeeds ; when the field is given up to paſture for ſo ma- 
ny years, until it is ſo much over-run with fog, as to make 
it neceflary to take it up a ſecond time, to refreſh the paſture, 
by laying it down with graſs ſeeds as before. In this — 
a ſecond liming becomes neceſſary. 

Red oats, on our high grounds particularly, ſeem to be 
better adapted to this climate than the common oats. They 
ripen earlier, and run leſs to ſtraw than the common oats z 
a you advantage where graſs ſeeds are ſown with the oat 


(F) crop z 
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crop; another is, that they admit of later ſowing by two op 
three weeks ; the ſeaſon of ſowing the common' oats being 
generally too early for ſowing graſs ſeeds in this part of the 
country, unleſs in very favourable ſeaſons. 

Breed of Sbeep. Upon a few farms, the ſheep have im- 
proven by croſſing the natiye breed with the Cheviot, and 
long-wooPFd rams, from Roxburgh and Berwickſhires. Upon 
the beſt ſheltered and improven lands, the croſſing with the 
latter is thought to have ſucceeded beſt ; the ſuperior value 


and ſhape of the carcaſe, and greater quantity of wool pro- 


_ duced, more than counterbalancing the advantages the Che- 
viot breed derive from the ſuperior: quality of their wool ; 
beſides, it is believed here, that the young ſheep, from the 


crofſes with the Roxburgh and Berwickſhire rams, get ſoon; 


er forward in fize, and have a * 2 to fatten 
than the Cheviot breed. 


Upon the higher, and leſs i improven . croſſing the na- 
| five ſheep with the Cheviot rams, has, in ſeveral inſtances, I 
| ſucceeded very well, in improving the ſtock as well as the 

wool, to ſuch a degree, as to make it an object of the farmer's 
About a twelyemonth ago, the pure Cheviot 


attention. 
breed was introduced at once, into one of the largeſt, and 


moſt highland farm in the diſtrict, and, making proper allow- 
ance for the extreme ſeverity of laſt winter, are like to ſaucy 


ceed very well. 


Black Cattle. The breed have wen a good deal improven 
by frequent croſſes with the ſhoxt-horned hulls from Nor- 
thumberland, And were our oxen kept to the full age, as 
vas the cuſtom about twenty years ago, the improvement 
would be more diſcernible, but now, they are generally put 


to feed before they have arrived at their full growth, for 


the reaſons before noted. However, in this Way of feeding, 


although it muſt be confeſſed they carry little tallow, yet it is 
alledged they increaſe a good deal in fize, which, with 2 
quicker return of money on the farmer's ſtock, perhaps pays 


him better on the whole, than in the other mode, of keeping 


his caſt-off black cattle a year or two longer on hand, which 


requires a greater capital, and more accommodation in byres, 


feeding 
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feeding ſheds, and a more extenſive tillage; for raiſing fodder 
and litter, &c. 

 Leaſes.—The ſhort leaſes given, of late years, are a great 
obſtacle to any improvement. 

Inclofures.—The want of theſe on moſt part of the farms 
is another great inconvenience. 

Stelle, For ſhelter to the ſheep in ſtorms, are very much 
wanted ; few of the farms have any planted ones, though to 
thoſe that have, the advantages are ſo evident, as ſhould make 
them much more in requeſt than they are. 


Hurdling ſheep on turmp, has been tried in two or three 
inſtances z but it is thought, the practice will never become | 


general, the climate being too wet, and the winters, in gene 
ral, too ſevere to admit of it. 


Tr, 


Loge hints and Suggeſtions on LI M E, Caltariens 
and Alkaline Subſtances, when ren as ma- 
nures in Agriculture. 


BY A GENTLEMAN WHO 18 4 WARM FRIEND * AGRICUL- 
| ; TURAL TNFEOTE MENT» 


ESE fubſtances are fans to be the moſt on 


manures, and their operations are very various on dif- 
: 8 ſoils to which they may be applied, 2 to the 


nature of theſe ſoils. 


The ſterility or barrenneſs of ground, may depend prin- 

cipally upon the three following cauſes : 
1. Some ſoils are rich in ſtamina; but we $i. tenacious, 
and untractable. The matter contained in them, is crude 
and indigeſtable, and they.are not in that particular condi- 
tion to allow the roots of plants to. extend themſelves, and 
communicate their food fo as to nouriſh them properly. 

2. Soils may have a poiſon i in them, that may retard, or 
partly deſtroy vegetation. It is probable, that the moſt com- 
mon of theſe are a predominating vegetable acid, or ſour- 
neſs, an aluminous clay or earth, a ſulphuric or vitriolic acid, 
and an irony principle. When any of theſe acids, but eſpe· 
cially the latter, meet with the i irony principle, they combine 
and form a falt of iron, which is aſtringent; and it is but 
fair to ſuppoſe, that all aſtringents, whether of an alumy or 
irony kind, muſt prove highly injurious to the vegetation 
and growth of vegrtabies, by contracting and crimping up 


the 
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the ſmell capillary” or hair-like mouths of the roots of plants 
that are ſeeking for food; by which means they are ſtarved, 
become ſickly, and never g their ſeeds or fruits. 
3. Good foils otherwiſe, are not unfrequently infected with 
vermin and inſects; ſuch as a particular worm, ſiug, (ſnail) 


and fly, which are often very deſtructive to the proſperity 


of plants. 


in ſome particular wet and cold conditions of the weather, 
with the worm, or are worming. The flug, or ſnail, is oft- 
en found to be very deſtructive to ſome of the green crops, 


eſpecially the turnip crop, inſomuch ſo, that, in ſome ſeaſons 
and particular fituations, whole fields of that uſeful and pro- 


fitable crop have been deſtroyed. 
The ſmutt in wheat, is a diſeaſe in the very body of the 


grain, and may be the nidus, or neſt, in which a particular 


fly or inſe& may have depoſited its eggs; and if ſuch ſeed 


| ſhould be committed to the ground, the vegetative proceſs, 
after a certain time, may be productive of hatching and bring- 
ing into life the inſet or fly, by which the progeny will be 
kept up. Farmers, therefore, arc, or ought to be extremely cau- . 
tious about ſowing grain of a ſmutty Lind, as totally unfit 
for ſeed, the kernel being conſumed, can only produce 
the fly or infe&t that has been the cauſe of it. A Baron 

| Munchauſon, an Hanoverian nobleman, who has inveſtigated 
this ſubject, has ſaid, he has really diſcovered, by microſco- 


pical obſervations, that ſmutty grain contain the 6285 of an 
inſect, * 


If a remedy could be found to deſtroy this inſect, or fly, or 
their eggs, it ought to be adminiſtered to the ſoil ip which the 
ſmutt is apt to prevail. Some ſeafons ſeem more diſpoſed to 


produce and propagate this diſeaſe in wheat than others, de- 


pending upon hitherto unknown cauſes. 
Thus have ſome of the principal cauſes of ſterility or dar- 


renneſs in ſoils been pointed out; but they may alſo depend 
upon others; ſuch as foils being too wet or too dry, &c. 
The remedies are obvious ; but do not properly fall in with 


the purport of this paper. 


It 
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It is often ſaid by farmers, that their Crops are Pine | 
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"it ue enden 56 ſuggeſt the remedies for theſe imper. 
feftions or diſeaſes in ſoils. 
Lime, calcarious ſubſtances, and alkaline cates, "Rey in ge. 
neral, to be perfectiy competent for this purpoſe, properly 
| Quick-lime is the product of calcining, or burning of lime- 
Kone or marble ; by which operation, it is deprived of its fix- 
ed air, which, in pure lime-ſtone or marble, is in many caſes 
betwixt 36 or 40 grains in the hundred. The quick-lime, 
by this means, is much lighter than the ftone was; is ren- 
dered acrimonious and cauſtic for ſome time by the burning; 
and when flacked with a certain quantity of water, falls down 
into a fine white powder ; but after ſome time, when it has 
been expoſed to the air and weather, or has acceſs to other 
ſubſtances that have fixed air in them, it repoſſeſſes itſelf of 
= principle, atid will again efferveſce, and ferment with a+ 
Z This it woald have done when in the ſtate of lime. 

= or marble ; but acids do not ferment with quick-lime: 
By this it will appear, that its two conditions are perfectly 
__ different. Quick-lime, ; after it has been fully ſaturated with 

fixed air, is to all intents and purpoſes in the ſtate of fine pow- 

dered lime-ſtone, and may be confidered as firmilar 1 in uſeful- 
neſs as a manure to the pureſt marl. 


in different parts of the kingdom. Some apply it upon the 
ſurface of old ſwards, and let it lie ſometimes for a year or 
more: others put it upon fallows, and harrow it in, or 
| plough 1 it down ; while others make compoſts of it, and mix 
it with earth, the cleanings of ditches, moſs, or the like. In 


applied with advantage; but in ſome caſes with more than 
in others, as probably may afterwards be made appear. No- 
thing in farming ſeems to require ſo much minute attention 
and diſcrimination, as the proper opplication of — 
ef pecially lime. 
The application of "ING ſhells, or unſlacked lime, ſeems to 
be the moſt reaſonable way of removing the firſt cauſe of 


ſterility, or * in ſoils, before mentioned. To apply 
them 


Farmers have different modes of applying lime as 4 N 


all theſe different ways where lime can be uſeful, it may be 
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them to the beſt advantage, it ſhould appear proper, that 
they ſhould be reduced to a half-powdered ſtate, or half 
ſlacked. Such a contrivance as Mr Johnſton has for bruiſ. 
ing his whins for feeding his horſes, would anſwer this 
purpoſe extremely well; as it would ſerve. both purpoſes 
to the farmer, and the expence would be ſmall in propor- 
tion to its utility. If it is not convenient to have this machine, 
the ſhells may be lacked to a certain degree, for the pur- 


poſe of the conyeniency of applying them to the ſoil, ſo as 


to make them go farther. 
It is eaſy to conceive the good effects that aids take 


place upon fuch an application, to a tiff, tenacious, and un- 


tractable crude {oil. By the moiſture in the ground, or by 
the firſt rain that would fall, the ſhells would ſwell, and 
burſt the tenacious glebe, and render it tender and friable to 


_ a greater extent, than ſeveral ploughings and harrowings 


would have done; and bring it into that condition, to allow the 


fine bibuloys roots of vegetables to extend themſelves; while 


at the ſame time, it would produce all the wiſhed- for effects 


of diſſolving animal and yegetable oily matter, that it may 
meet with, into a bland mucilaginous and ſaponacious com- 


pound, that would eafily diſſolve, and incorporate with wa- 


ter, and convey proper nutriment, for their growth and per- 


fection, in ſtems, leaves, flowers, and ſeeds. 


Perhaps the beſt time for applying lime in this manner, 
and with this intention, ſhould be upon the laſt ploughing 


but one of a fallow, after it has been well harrowed. It 


ſhould be put on in a dry day, and no more ground covered 
with it than can be RNS.) in with a moderate light fur- 


row the ſame day. 


It ſhould then be harrowed, and allowed to lye in that ſtate 


a ſufficient time to be fully ſlacked, that it may produce the 


feodgaing «felis, which will be in » longer oe eee 
according to the moiſture of the ſoil at the time, or ſtate of 2 


the weather. The laſt ploughing ſhould be with a furrow, 
ſomewhat deeper than the preceding, ſo as to raiſe the 
lime, and keep it as near the ſurface as poſſible. It may then 
be ſown and harrowed. 

Line 
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Lime ſhould never be put upon ground in a wet or lampy 
ſtate. It is feared, that the common practice is very de- 
fetive in this particular, It ſhould always be put on dry, 
whether it be upon the ſward, or upon fallows. The equal 
and uniform application ſeems to be of much conſequence. 
When'it is put on wet, or in lumps, and ploughed in, it is 
apt to fall to the bottom of the furrow, and is not incorpo- 
rated with the foil, ſo as to come in contact with it almoſt at 
every point. In this caſe, it touches at few, and is leſs ca- 
pable of effecting changes. 
A common box-cart, with a large firong wire-riddle in the 


when filled with quick-lime, and drawn over ground, it may 


W in the ſame manner that corn or aſhes are riddled. 


mmunicate powdered lime in a wiſhed-for, 
„ N eee e 


and to better advantage, than the common one, 


ofs ſpread- 


e ſhovels and ſpades. This hint may be very much 


improved by perſons of a mechanical turn. 


rowing will break clods or lumps, and make its application 


more equal : if by accident, or from inattention in the farm- 
er, it has been put out in that condition; while it will tear 


open the fog or moſs, and roots of graſs, and favour their 
| diffolution, by its cauſtic activity, and ſoften the whole ſur- 


1 


If farmers ſhould adopt the foregoing Ideas, relative to 
the uſe of ſhells, or quick- lime, and have them to draw from 
a conſiderable diſtance ; they ſhould do it at their convenien- | 
cy, and put them under cover in a dry ſhade, or in a heap, 


and cover them with turf, till a proper time for application. 
If they burn them in kilns upon their farms, they ſhould not 
take them out until they are to uſe them as above. | 

When the ſecond cauſe of ſterility, or barrenneſs in grounds 
prevails, quick-lime again become calcarious, or having ab- 
forbed the principle called fixed air, which it will ſoon do 


upon 


— a «. ls. _— 7 —{  - =_——_— 


bottom of it, inſtead of boards, may be ſo conſtructed, that 


| renn. 8 
upon a fallow, the harrowing will incorporate it with the ſoil, 
by which only it can bave its effects. If upon the ſward, har- 
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upon being expoſed to the air, weather, Kc. war, and alka- 
line ſalts, are the proper antidotes. | 
When acidity alone is found to take place in ſoils, it will 
be neutralized by theſe ſubſtances, and a falt produced, that 
will not only be inoffenſive, but which may contribute largely 
to fertilization, by gently ſtimulating the abſorbents in the 
roots of vegetables, and ſap veſſels in the ſtems and leaves, 
and favouring the natural functions of * in perfecting 
their ſeveral natures. 
If vegetable or mineral acids predominate in ſoils, accom- 
panied with an irony principle, (which is not uncommon,) 
and meeting, they will form a ſalt of iron or copperas; which 
is highly aſtringent, and extremely hurtful to vegetation,” as 
has been before noticed. In theſe caſes, the application of 
calcarious and alkaline ſubſtances will have the beſt effects. 
There is a greater affinity, or attraction, between theſe fub- 
ſtances and acids, than the irony principle; by which theſe 
acids forſake the irony principle, and combine with the others, 
forming the neutral {alt above meiitioned, by which the poi- 
| fon in the ſoil is deſtroyed. The alumy principle in earth, 
or clays in ſoils, is rectified by theſe ſubſtances alſo. 3 
It is to be obſerved, that calcarious matters, and alkaline 
ſalts, will pretty ſoon have theſe effects upon poiſonous ſoils, 
if they are very intimately incorporated with them; but if 
_ huick lime is applied it will take a longer time, as it cannot 
have any effect in attracting acids, and decompoſing the poi- 
ſons alluded to, till it becomes fete, or, in other words, has 
attracted, and is again combined with that principle, called fix- 
ed air. This may account for what farmers obſerve that uſe 
lime, that it produces ſmall effects upon crops the firſt year. 
From what has been ſuggeſted, it will appear, that if quick 
lime is applied carefully, and judiciouſſy, in the way and man- 
ner propoſed, to rectify the firſt cauſes of ſterility or barren- 
neſs in ſoils, it will have that effect, eſpecially if it is aſſiſted 
with the plough and the harrow; and if any of the deleterious 
or poiſonous ingredients are at the ſame time exiſting in them, 
it will, after ſome time, have the powerfu!, withed- for effect, 
of deſtroving them as ſoon as it becomes fete, 


(G) 1 
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The doctrine here advanced, that ſoils ſometimes have poi- 
ſons in them, may appear fanciful and hovel to Tome ; but 
there ſeems much reaſon to apprehend, that theſe are much 
oftener enemies to vegetation and the healthful growth of 
plants, than has hitherto been ſuppoſed. ; 
The third cauſe of ſterility or barrenneſs in ſoils, is ſuppo- 
ſed to ariſe from the ſmaller ſpecies of vermin or inſedts. 
Such as the flug, or ſnail kind; or they may be of the fly kind, 
or of a ſpecies leſs viſible, but equally deſtructive, &c. 

I be application of quick lime by itſelf, or alkaline falts by 
| themſelves, or mixed together, (which will render them more 

corroſive,) or ſoot, which abounds with a volatile alkaline 

ſalt, ſeem well adapted to deſtroy theſe reptiles, their rudi- 


ments or eggs, that may be in the ground. Theſe cauftic 


and corrofive ſubſtances are extremely unfriendly to animal 
life, and ſeem capable of deſtroying it even in a more perfect 

ſtate than theſe inſets can, be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. If they 
prevail to a great degree in ſoils, and if theſe ſubſtances have 


the power of deſtroying them, which is preſumed they have, 


they will contribute to the manuring of the ſoil, as it is well 
known that the diſſolution of all animal ſubſtances have a 
prompt tendency to do. <0 
If the opinion, that the rut i in wheat b frotn the 
eggs or rudiments of a particular fly or inſect, lodged in the 
body of the grain, is well founded, theſe acrimonious, and 
cauſtic fubſtances, ſhould ſeem to have the moſt probable 
good effects in deſtroying the living animal principle in 
them, and prevent their being brought. into w_ and propa- 9 
m_ oO 5 
It ſeems of much ee that this diſeaſe in whene 


ſhould be further inveſtigated, to diſcover, by a good microſ- 


cope, or otherwiſe, the nature of this black ſubſtance that is 
found in wheat, called ſmut, whether of an animal or vegeta- 
ble nature. This, with more * might lead to a more 
certain remedy. 

Various are the different kinds of ſteeps that have been 
ſuggeſted by the authors for curing the ſmut in wheat, while, 
at the ſame = they have been ſuppoſed to increaſe the ve- 
* 
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getative power in the ſeed. If the idea is juſt that it proceeds 
from a degree of animal life being contained in ſmutty grain, 
ſome of the very acrimonious ſteeps may deſtroy that, upon 
the principles foregoing, and may be uſeful in that way; but 
it is to be feared in that caſe, that they may be made too 
ſtrong, and be hurtful to the found ſeed, and injure vegeta- 
dle life in it. ; 
The ſteep recommended by the Italian author to the at- 
tention of the Board of Agriculture, (as lately publiſhed by 
the Patriotie Preſident of the Board,) ſeems to be of this | 
kind. By ſome of the foregoing principles, it ſhould appear, 


that ſeveral of the ingredients in that ſteep are poiſons to ve- 
getable life; ſuch as the alum, vitriol, and verdegreaſe. The 


only thing in the whole compoſition that can render theſe 
ſubſtances ſaſe, or qualify them, are the articles of alkaline 
aſhes and lime being added. The two laſt ſeem to be anti- 
dotes to the former, and it may not be known what effects 
the tertiam quid, or third nature, which the mixture will 
produce, can do, to anſwer the purpoſe. Repeated experi- 
ments can only aſcertain the ſafety and utility of this ſteep. 
A mixture of ſtale urine, quick lime, and alkaline ſalt, 
may be conſidered as a very efficacious ſteep for preventing 
the ſmut in wheat. Twenty Evgliſh gallons of urine, four 
pounds of quick lime, and one pound of pearl or pot aſhes, 


| properly diluted with water, may be found ſufficient for ſteep- 


ing one boll at a time, but this may be regulated by | the ex- 
perience and judgment of the farmer. ty, 
The wheat ſhould not be allowed to remain in this ſteep % 

longer than is merely neceſſary for ſkimming off the light 
and infected ſmutty grain, which will riſe and float on the | 
top. It ſhould be often ſtirred about, and ſkimmed until no 
more ariſes. The wheat ſhould then be taken out of the 

ſteep, moderately dried, and ſown. 

This ſteep appears to be abundantly acrimonious and cauſ- 
tic, for deſtroying the ova, or eggs, that may be in or about 
any of the grain that has not been ſkimmed off, but not ſo 
ſtrong as to injure its vegetative powers. 
The common ſteep employed by farmers, by * "© 
(G 2) ſtrong 
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| ſtrong pickle of common dal and water, may anſwer very 
well for floating weak and ſmutty grain, by which it may be 
ſkimmed off as above; but as it is often found not to pre- 
vent the ſmut in wheat, it ſeems neceſſary that — more 
active agent ſhould be tried. | 
Theſe hints and ſuggeſtions are ſubmitted to the candid 
and unprejudiced, with diffidence ; but at the ſame time with 
modeſt confidence. And if there is one word, one ſentence, 
or one idea, thrown out in them, that can enlighten, or lead 
others to improvement, in the wide field of agricultural ſci- 
ence, which may only at preſent be conſidered in its infancy, 
t will give ſenfible . and much ſatisfaction to the au- 

thor. ac 9 T. G. 
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The following |, ngular Examples of ingenious Eco- 
nomy in the Practice of Mr Jounsron of Hill- 
bouſe, near Kirknewton, are deſerving of notice. 


IS cows (of which he has from fifteen bn in 
L milch,) are in ſummer fed with green clover, in the 
houſe, during the day, but are turned out through the night, to 
graze in an adjacent incloſure. By this mode of feeding them, 
a leſſer quantity of ground ſuffices for their ſupport, and 
a much greater proportion of manure is obtained, while the 
cattle themſelves are kept in better condition than in the 
_ uſual practice of others, who paſture them conſtantly in the 
field. In winter, they are fed on turnip, ſtraw, and boiled 
chaff, alternately ; and, from the ſucceſsful reſult of an ex- 
periment, he means to give them alſo a proportion, daily, of- 
boiled linſeed, which he finds to have a capital effect, and is 
obtained on moderate terms; for a peck of Scotch ſee l. which 
may coſt about one ſhilling and eightpence, is ſufficient to 
convert forty-five Scotch pints of water (by boiling it down 
to forty,) almoſt into a jelly, ſtrong aud nouriſhing, and which | 
the cows eat with great keenneſs. 
From May to November, almoſt the whole milk i is made 
into cheeſe, in the following manner: the curd, being well 
wrought and comprefſed by the hand, is ſuſpended in linen 
bags from the roof of the milk-houſe, in quantities from 
iwelve to cightecn paunds, where it remains eight or ten 
hours 
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hours to drip; after which it is taken down, unpacked, brok- 
en ſmall, and falted ; it is then replaced into the bag, and 
ſuſpended as before, where it remains eight or ten hours long. 
er, when, by this time adhering more cloſely together, it is 
turned over into a bag of net-work, and ſuſpended anew in 
the drying-houſe, where it remains four or five months, till 
it is completely dry for the market, requiring no more atten- 
tion during the proceſs, but only, for the firſt three or. four 
weeks, that it be turned in the bag in the courſe of every 


W 


teen ounces,) in wholeſale. It ſeldom requires more than 


three Scotch pints of milk to produce one pound and a half 
of compreſſed curd, or a pound of marketable cheeſe ; in au- 


tumn, in particular, a greater proportion is obtained, beſides 
being better in quality, the milk in that ſeaſon being well 
known to be richer than at any other time. 


The whey is wholly conſumed by hogs , who, at an average, 
take about ſixteen Scotch pints a day, each, and in this way 


produces at the rate of half a farthing the pint; as the hogs, 


which are fed on nothing elſe, by the time they are twelve 


or fourteen months old, (the uſual time of killing,) are, at a 
; medium, 50 or fourteen ſtone (fixteen pounds) weight, 
and of courſe give about twopence each day for their feed. 
Mr Joansron makes the moſt of his pork, by curing it 
himſelf into bacon, ſmoked in a particular manner with wet 


 Itter, which gives it an uncommon fine Havour, and of courſe 


it brings a high price. 
The profit of a dairy under this management, may perhaps 


| the time I was with him, in the middle of October, he had 
in his drying-houſe rather more than fix hundred cheeſes, 


from fix to twelve pounds each, worth abcut 1 3ol. ſterling, 


the produce of a ſingle ſeaſon, not then concluded, from nine- 
teen acres and an half of ground, viz. five and a half Scotch 


acres of clover, and fourteen acres of paſture ; beſides what was 


uted in his 88 in milk and butter, to _ add the va- 
lue 


tbird or fourth day, according to the ſtate of the weather. 
This kind of cheeſe is reckoned to be of ſuch a good quali- 


ty, as to ſell very readily at ſixpence the pound weight (ſix- 


be better conceived, from the general reſult of a ſeaſon. At 
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lue of the whey-fed pigs, which, taken together, could not 
be well eſtimated at leſs than from 15 to 20 l. more. There 
were 21 cows altogether fed on this ground; the average 
quantity of milk a day, which thoſe in milk gave, was ſeven 
| Scotch pints and a quarter each, at the height of the graſs ; 
and he eſtimates their value, one with another, at about 81. 
ſterling each. They are of no particular breed, but occa- 
ſionally bought in the neighbouring country, in which it is 
known that the race is a mixture of many different kinds. 
In the winter months, as it would then be more difficult 
to dry new-made cheeſe, he gives up that buſineſs altogether, 
| and applies the whole produce of the dairy to the making of 
butter, which, beſides being more judicious, from the above 


mM reaſon, i is alſo more economical, becauſe that is the very time 


in which butter ſells at the higheſt price. The milk is churn- 


= ed entire, without being ſeparated from the cream, in long 


upright churns, four at a time, containing from forty to ſixty 
Scotch pints each; the machinery turned by a horſe, in which, 
it is to be remarked, that, not only is the operation perform- 
ed in the fourth part of the uſual time, (in about an hour al- 
together,) but that a greater proportion of butter is obtained. 
The milk is allowed to ſtand, after milking, in wooden veſ- 
ſels, till it thickens, and acquires a ſmall degree of acidity, 
| before it is churned, which, in ſummer, takes place naturally 
in from/thirty-fix to forty-eight hours; and in winter, by 
means of a ſtove in the milk-houſe, in much the ſame time. 
From eight to ten Scotch pints of milk produce one pound 
(twenty-two ounces) of butter. The butter-milk fells at 
r * 


Obſerving 


a , 4 P mT . 
F . * % m 0 
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| * Having ſeen the reſult of the dairy, as applied to the making of butter 
| 2s well as of cheeſe, it may be worth while to draw the 6ͤ— — 
them. Thus: 


IN CHEESE MAKING, L. s. d. 
35 Scotch pints of milk Ss IT 2- * lbs. of cheeſe, 
Wor tin — - _ 0 5 10 


| And about 32 pints of whey for the pigs, worth „ SS 3 


* - L. o 6 3 
IN 


In all, 


r . .. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
L 
| 
. 
5 
1 
| 
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| Obſerving that horſes were fond of the ſhoots of green 
whins (furze,) he erected a machine to bruiſe them, (fimilar 
to that uſed for bruiſing tan bark,) and for ſome winters 
paſt he has fed his horſes on whins every day. An acre, in 
the natural ſtate, is found to ſerve fix horſes four months, and, 

as they require two years to reproduce, two acres will be ſuf- 
ficient to keep them in conſtant ſupply for that time. The 
expence of cutting for fix horfes is about one hi Ning and 
eightpence weekly; and as they are bruiſed with one horſe in 


the machine, in about twenty minutes daily, the expence, on 
the whole, muſt be very little indeed. As to their effect, he 
finds, that with one feed of corn and whins, the horſes are 


kept in as good order, as with two feeds and ſtraw ; fo that 
the whole itraw, and one feed, are thus ſaved altogether.- 3 


Valuing, therefore, the feed of corn and the ſtraw ſaved, at 
ſevenpence a day on each horſe, hence 17l. 178. on fix hor- 


* 


| IN BUTTER MAKING, | „ 
35 pints produce 34 lbs. butter at 18. per Ib. - « o 3 6 
Z pints of butter-milk at 1d. per pint, hence — : o 2 IT 


| 1 in all, 3 1.0 6 5. 


The amount 56 thus not greatly different the one from the other; neither 
will the expence, in Mr J6unsToN's method, (which is, in fa&, but trifling 


any way,) make much alteration in the circumſtances, excepting only, that 


from his fituation, at ten miles diſtant from the market town, it will be much 


Teſs expenſive to diſpoſe of the product ot his dairy in cheeſe and in bacon, 
than in butter and burter-milk, ſo as to bring the comparative account be- 


| tween the two different proceſſes, perhaps to the fame point. 


"There is a circumſtance, however, in cheeſe making, which ſeems to habe 
eſcaped his attention, which is, the practicability of making but: er from the 


whey of cheeſe. This is indeed little known in this county, but the follow. 


ing is the reſult of that practice. which, from repeated experiments, I am en · 


abled᷑ to ſtate as a fact, viz. that from 27 Scotch pints of whey, one pound ow 
ounces) of butter may be obtained. Now, if 35 pints of milk produce, as 

befcre, II 2-2ds pounds of cheeſe, worth , = , - 5 
to this, add 26 ounces of whey butter, at gd. per Ib. hence - © 0 IC 


ak ATW 


which is 37d. more than can be made from the ſame quantity of milk made 


Into butter and butter-milk; a proportion equal to abcut Eye per cent. and on 


an cxteufive dairy muſt be a conſiderable object. 


d 0 ein — +; 8 


» 14000 == 


— oth. © a a. 


ſes 1 weeks. From this deduct the experice of 
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cutting, bruizing, &c. which may be ſtated at five ſhillings 
weekly, there will remain 131. 128. as the * 
acres of whins—61. 16s. per acre yearly. 

He has a very powerful threſhing machine, which, with. 
four horſes in the draught, and fourteen people to attend, 
threſhes and cleans (with ſeparate fanners,) nine bolls of oats 
an hour. The diameter of the horſe- tract of this mill is 
twenty-eight feet, the cylinder four and a half. The move- 
ments are two, and the velocity is in proportion as fifteen to 


one, of the horſes in the draught. Nothing can exceed the 


cleanneſs of the threſhed ſtraw. Mr Jonxsrox is decidedly 


of opinian, that thare is anc: bell acre got byreedvy, thaw by 


common flails. | 
The moſt fingular dequeititines, ada 2s-4le: white 


practice, is that which relates to the diſpoſal of his crop in 
| harveſt. He threſhes the whole of it off, nearly as faſt as it 
is cut down, allowing it only, in dry weather, thee dr four 
days to ſtand in the took. The ſtraw, after it is 


is built up in ſows, like to bay, in the bart-yard, and.is found 


to be more nutritive, and more to the taſte of the cattle, than 
if it had been allowed to have been completely dried before 
it was led in. To render this practice more conformable to 


the climate, he has a ſhed adjoining to the barn, that will 
hold / one hundred bolls of corn in the ſtraw, and another 


equally large, for holding. the ſtraw after it is threſhed ; ſo 
| that pan. jo the eaſe ef nies by waking cave ahve Biboten- 
ſhed previouſly filled, he is enabled to carry on the threſhing 
operations for a confiderable time without interruption ; and 


from the ſhort time allowed the corns to remain cyt in the 


field, his harveſt is at leaft ten days in progreſſion more for- 
| ward, and the like time ſooner finiſhed, than it would other- 
wiſe be. But the moſt important conſideration of the whole 


is, that the quantity of corn obtamed by this early threſhing 


zs much more abundant, as may be clearly ſeen from the fol- 


lowing experiment :—In a field containing one hundred and 
twenty fiooks of oats, every third ſtook regularly was brought 
home in autumn, and threſhed, forty ſtooks in all; which pro- 


(A) duced 
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| duced eight bolls fix pecks of good grain, and two pecks of 
weak. The eighty ſtooks remaining; which, at the ſame rate, 
would have produced fixteen bolls three firlots of good grain, 
and one firlot of weak, were ſtacked in the yard, and threſh- 
ed in April following, when the produce was only ten bolls 
three firlots of good grain, and fix pecks of weak; being a 
loſs of about fix in ſeventeen, or nearly-thirty-five per cent. 
in favour of early threſhing! There was none of this corn 
_ deſtroyed by vermin, and the weight in autumn was within 
two pounds the boll of what it weighed in April. 1 
I be laſt particular to be noticed (what in huſbandry may 

perhaps be reckoned the primum mobile of the whole buſi- 
| neſs) is the dunghill. This is placed in ſuch a manner, in a 
ſhaded fituation, that the whole waters of the premiſes con- 
verge into it ; therefore, as not a particle of vegetable ſtimu- 
jus eſcapes, he is enabled to augment its contents, with earth 
laid in the bottom of it, occaſionally, as it is emptied, from 
road fades, ditch fides, c.; ſo that he has always a liberal 
quantity of ſuch manure, to diſtribute from time to time over 
his lands, whether in tillage, in paſture, or in hay, inſomuch, 
that bis fields, after a bountiful production, are enabled, and 
ſtimulated in an augmenting ratio, nnn 
for a ſeries of years to come. | 


[The above is re-printed from the Abridged Report of Mid-Lothian, former- 
ly publiſhed; but fince that time, Mr JounsToN has found reaſon to alter 
ſome part of his practice, and has alſo given ſome valuable inſormation in 
addition, as may be feen from the following communication, which he has 


PF 


Account of the neat Es pence of Mowing, Gathering, 5 "wy 
ing, S tacking, Leading · in, Threjbing, Digbting, Redding, 
Houſing, and Stacking of Straw ; as alſo, the Expence at 
| delivery of the , Ne. off 37 Scotch Acres: 


2 th 


Many julie wage, „ 25 
Ditto for bread, — — - . - 3 
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Carry forward I. 28 7 
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in the week each; this butter, after being ſalted, with 
the addition of a little ſugar and falt-petre, is 'as good as any 
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Ditto, on account of breakfaſt ... 
Expences attend ing delivering the Grain, Tolls 
and Maggs included, 
54 lb. of butter allowed the ſhearers to dinner, at 
9d. per Ib. 


1. 37 2 4 


8 —— 


| 4 T have ſent you an account of the whole expence of the 
above, which, if you think worth inſerting in your Report, 


you are extremely welcome. With regard to the Dairy bu- 


ſineſs, the only difference I have made is, that in place of 

| hanging the curd up immediately in bags, I now cauſe it to 
be put in a large cheſwall, and put in the cheeſe-preſs, and 
after remaining there for fax or eight hours, it is taken out 


and broke down very ſmall, and then put in a cheſwall 


again, which gives the cheeſe ſomething of the form that the 


net gives it; and after being prels'd in it, it is ſuſpended in 


the net, where it remains till ſuch time as it goes to market. ED 
With regard to the whey butter, I find it takes about fifty 
Scotch pints of whey to the pound of twenty-two ounces; for, 


upon an average, I that my cows produced about one 


perſon would almoſt defire. There is one thing worth notic- 


ing, which is, that the bogs thrive as well upon the whey af- 
ter the butter is taken from it, as before. The proceſs of the 
whey butter is exactly as you ſtated to me. I dare fay ou 
8 * 2) will 


g 8 m PRO 


py U—U—ü—ü— ‚ 


* The proceſs is this:. The whey is put into a boiler over a fire, where it 
is heated, ſo far as to approach the length of boiling, but no further ; care 
being taken to throw in cool whey, or water, from time to time among it, as 


it begins to boil, A thick ſcum is all this while collecting on the ſurface of 


. 
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will think the harveſt account very high, but there is one 
thing you muſt attend to, that upon the 37 acres, 1 had 324 


bolls Ww marketable — befides the weak. e 
1 of 1 
8 In. 
- Yours fincerely, 
Hilo 2 Dec. 1795. GrorGE JoHnsToN. 


Mx ROBERTSON, Granton. 


the whey in the boiler, which ſhould be carefully ſkimmed off as it riſes, till 
the whole is extracted, which is done in leſs than an hour. This ſcum, which 
has the conſiſtency of thick cream, but rather mote pale in the colour, may be 
kept in wooden veſſels for a day or two, and managed in every reſpect as 
cream itſelf, being churned after keeping the ſame time, the butter forming 
in the like manner. It was only twice, indeed, that I attempted to make but. 
ter from whey, merely as experiments to determine the fact; the reſult of 
both, though differently conducted, was uniform. In the one, the whey had 
ſtood 24 hours after being taken from the curd, before it was put to the fire; 
in the other, it was put on recently warm from the curd. In both, the qua- 
lity of the butter was alike, as was alſa . Viz. 22 02. of butter 
6— 8. R. 


XCEPTING ſome ſmall ſpots adjacent to the villa- 
4 ges, the pariſh of Ratho, withia theſe thirty years, 
conſiſted chiefly of waſte lands. The ſmall portion of it that 


came under the plough being parcelled out among petty ten- 


ants, poſſeſſed of little ſtock, and ſo ſtrongly attached to the 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors, as rendered it a matter of no ſmall 
difficulty, to introduce among them any regular ſyſtem 
of modern huſbandry. Farms, however, began, about 
that time, to be let upon a more extenſive ſcale, old prejudi- 
ces gradually gave way to the evident ſucceſs of a better ſyſ- 
tem, and men of ability and enterprize were induced to un- 
dertake, what perhaps might have never been effected by the 
former tenants. 
Since that period the improvements ene 
progreſſive. The appearance of the country has undergone 
a wonderful change. Inſtead of a continued proſpect of 
whins and ſwamps, thinly interſperſed with pieces of ley, ex- 
hauſted with ſucceflive crops of oats, and again c to 
their natural productions, fertile fields appear regularly in- 
cloſed, ſheltered, and ornamented with belts, and clumps of 
Pianting, yielding crops little inferior to the more bighly ma- 
nured lands around the metropolis. 
The great quantity of lime applied to thoſe lands, of which 
plenty is to be had in the immediate neighbourhood, has con- 
tributed in no ſmall degree to their preſent fertility. 


The 
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Ihe turnip ſyſtem has alſo found its way into this pariſh, 
and has been practiſed · lately on the light lands in the weſtern 
parts with great ſucceſs ; and it is to be hoped that it will 
ſtill farther prevail, that the lands thereby may be proportion- 
ally fertilized, for it is ſcarcely to be expected that the cart- 
ing of manure from Edinburgh, (which has done ſo much 
nearer the town,) will here become general, its diftance mak- 
ing it by no means a lucrative concern. 
The interior and eaſtern parts of the Nen being of a 
ſtronger and deeper ſoil, are more adapted to the cultivation 
of wheat and beans, which, from their greater vicinity to 
Edinburgh manure, they are often enabled to bear in ſuc- 
ceffion. 
I bere is alſo a great proportion of the lands formerly waſte, 
now in rich and valuable paſture, which is ſometimes ſown 
out after ſummer-fallow, and green crops, and paſturec 
firſt year with ſheep, a prachice excellently . to im. 
prove the ſoil. 
Den fill retain 
the practice of taking two, and even three, repeated hay 
crops; a highly pernicious to the lands; whereas, on the 
contrary, it is well known, that, taking one crop of clover 
only, has a great tendency to enrich and pulveriſe the foil, and 
| enſure a ſucceeding good crop of oats. 
According to the moſt accurate account I have been able 
to collect, the quantity of all kinds of grain brought to mar- 
| ket thirty years ago, did not exceed 1200 bolls; whereas, 
from the following table of the actual ſtate of the cultivation 


of the pariſh in the year 1795, the number of bolls for the | 
market cannot be leſs than 5000. 


— 


Produce 
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A particular kind of ſtone fence, _ in the pariſh, is per- 


haps not unworthy of notice. It is built neatly of dry ſtone, 
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of the Galloway dyke, of which this is an improvement on 
the original plan: 
A mode hes lyttly been adopicl, in rigerd to the repers- 
tions of the croſs-roads in the pariſh, (which, from their ex- 
tent and inſufficiency, the ſtatute ſervice-money was totally 
inadequate to keep in order,) that is, perhaps, not undeſery- 
IE eee Ben by other 
The principal part of the expence of repairing roads con- 
ſiſts in the carriages. The tenants, when gathering the ſtones 
from their graſs lands, in place of laying them in the furrows, 
or putting them in ſome waſte corner as formerly, cart now, 
(what are not wanted for to the roads, gratis, ma- 
ing choice of ſuch 
geous to themſelves, and the ſtatute money is thus entirely 
applied to the breaking of them; by which means, repairs 
were made laſt year to the worth of L. 100, in place of 
I. 50. (the amount of the legal aſſeſsment levied in the pa- 
riſh.) Hence the roads are already much improved, and in 
place of being impaſlable — will foon de in a moſt 
reſpectable ſtate. 


Ratho, xoth Dec. 179 5. 


e Ruin, 
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part of the roads as may be moſt ad vanta- 


I my 8 the Improvement of Moon Farms ; 


BY THE 


A uthor 7 Looss Hurrs, ir. on Man —— ue. 
1 dir No. 50 


3 Pu uk idea that theſe — l 

not well founded; almoſt all of them having the means 
of. improvement within themſelves. There are few of them 
but what have a portion of low land connected with them, 
that lie between the moors, and the rivers or burns, with 
| which they are generally be Dounded, upon the one fide or the 
£ other. Some, more or leſs, in proportion to their extent. 
| br i ry. chr Poop. farms of this kind, that are 
Forme Tom an union of two or three; and in ſuch caſes 
there i very commanly a large portion of arable and improv 
able land in one poſſeffion. - 
Theſe, at preſent, are eme ſublervient to the pur- 
poſes of the farmer, in producing ſubſiſtence for his family, 
in corn for oatmeal, re eee 
| mm ſheep. 
The greater part of theſe farms — TOY 
mon means of improvement by dung, except what is made 
upon the farm ; but many of them have lime upon them, or 
at no great diſtance ; and although it may happen that they 
are far from coal to burn this lime, yet it is moſt probable, 
that they are ext remely near plenty of other fuel for the pur- 
poſe; as almoſt in every farm of this kind there is a com- 
mand of abundance of turf, or peat moſs, that is capable, 
as well as coals, of burning lime; the aſhes produced by 
i a kick, 
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which, is adding a portion of a very aftive and profitable ma- 
nuze, when well mixed and incorporated with the foil 
When the farmer is without the ability of procuring dung, 
or lime, mar], or ſca-ſhells, from his remote fituation to any 
of theſe uſcful manures, he has a manure within his own 
grounds, which perhaps he has never thought of, and which is 
capable of improving them in as perfect a manner, almoſt, as 
any of the former, and chat, in general, very near at hand to 
dis improveable lands; I mean the turf-bog, or peat-moſs,which 

very few moor farms are without, in the greateſt abundance: 

| That ſabſtance called peat, or moſs, is of a vegetable nature, 
and when burnt and reduced to aſhes, and ſpread upon land 


mn an equal manner, are an excellent manure, either for paſ- 
ture, or corn lands, eſpecially when ayplied as 2 op drefling. 


Some farmers, in ſome parts of the country, have been in 
the practice of burning a part of the ſoil, in coarſe, benty, or 
heatby land, and then ploughing it down ſor crops. This 


- will produce luxuriant erops of cern, for a year or two, but 


it leaves the foil barren. afterwards. for many years, the aft 
of paring and burning having deſtroyed = great deal of its 


from uſcleſs dogs, ar moſſes, at ſome diſtance, and ſpread up- 
on the ground, will not: be mach more extenſive, than the 


le them. Altho' paring.and burning may be very injurious 


mofly ſurface, may admit of theſe operations. without injury, 


— n by dem, uo not 2 


This operation of converting moſs i into aſhes, can neither 
de difficult nor expenſive. The beſt time' for doing this, 
N may be in the mouth of May, or June, when the weather is 


dry and tolerably good; and as the ſhepherds, about this pe- 


riod, have not much to do, they may give great affiſtance to 
the other ſervants and labourers, that may belong to the fa- 


mily, in digging up, by breaſt-ſpades or otherwiſe, large ſquare 


or oblong junks of moſs for this ** that may be gently 


dried 


coca . eo , . c ß 


beſt parts. The applying the aſſies of peats, or turf, brought 


paring and burning as above, and it. will fave the deftruftion | 
of ſoils that are to be improved, and will meliorate and ferti- 


to light lands, yet in ſuch as have a deep covering of turfy or 


- | the ſurface of the ſward, or fallow, in cart loads, at proper dil 
s fl tances, and ſpread, as equally aspoſlible, with ſpades or ſhovels, 
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dried upon the ground by turning them daily, for a few days; 


or they may be put up in rows one above another, in the form 


of a commonfolding-dyke, where they would dryſufficiently for 
burning. This being done, they ſhould be made into a large 
kiln, with wind paſſages, on flues in it; and then, after hav- 


ing ſome dried heather, or fern, put into the paſſages, the 
whole is to be kindled and ſet on fire. It ſeems almoftunne- 


ceſſary to mention, that the drieſt ſods of turf ſhould be at 


the lower part of the kin. The whole maſs being ſet on 
fire, will burn in a flow half-ſmothered manner; and as the 
burning extends to the top, or ſides, more moſs or turf ſhould 
be added, from time to time, till a quantity of aſhes is oh- 


tained ſufficient for the purpoſe required. The ſods of turf 


that have been added, after the moſs has been fully kindled, 


need not be dried, as the heat from below will ſoon dry them 


ſuſhetently. 
ſe is not meant, that turf, or moſs, — in this way, 


| thould be burnt and reduced to white, or even very brown 


ales; I wiſh that they may be only burnt to a blackiſh gray | 
colour. 


1 


ann may be got, and when the 


burning ceaſes, AA hy e © iy it HA _ 
divots, to keep them dry till they can. be convenicntly carried 


where they are to be put on. They ſhould then be laid upon 


or by a cart with a ſtrong wixe-riddle in the bottom of it, in 
the ſame manner as is ſuggeſted in the paper No. 5. in the 


Appendix, for applying powdered quick-lime. As the greater 
part of theſe aſhes that aze fertilizing are ſoluble in water, the - 


firſt rain that falls will diſſolve the alkaline falt in them, and 
waſh it into the ſoil, ſo as to produce a luxuriant drop of corn, 
or graſs. If the aſhes can be preſerved dry during the win- 


ter, they ſhould be put upon the ground, immediately before 
| the crop is ſown. If not, they may be applied ſoon. after. 
they have been prepared, when they will mingle with the 


ſoil and diſſolve the oleagenous parts of it, and have all the 
ele propoſed in the paper No. 5. of the Appendix. If the 
0 aſhes 
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_— are pat upon old coarſe | fs lands, the nature” of it | 
will be improved. If upon lands intended for corn, not 
above two crops ſhould be taken. If upon fallow, well pre- 
pared with the plough and harrow, with as much dung from 
the farm as can be ſpared, a crop of turnips, and then corn 
and graſs ſeeds, 
When the foil is ſtrong and capable of bearing repeated 
cropin 8, which many of theſe lands are able to do, the crops 
may be changed annually, from white to green alternately. 
| The green ſhould be turnips, potatoes, or red clover, with 
_ rye-grafs. The two firſt may be employed moſt advantage- 
ouſly for feeding cattle or ſheep, in the winter or ſpring, 
when paſture or fodder are ſcarce, or wanting. The latter 
will ſerve for an early bite to ewes and lambs in the ſpring ; 
or if not wanting in early ſeaſons, it will ſerve for cut-graſs, 
for feeding milch-cows or horſes | in the houſe, « or for hay, if 
allowed to ripen. 2 
In all ſheep-farms of any great e extent, there Solid be a 
tup-· park, ſubdivided into two or three parts, and incloſed 
with a ſtone-wall or dyke, of ſufficient height to keep in 
ſheep; in which the tups ſhould be put, and kept ſome con- 
| fiderable time, before they are allowed to have intercourſe 
with the ewes. Tze fize of this incloſure ſhould be in pro- 
portion to the ſheep ſtock. This park may be uſeful for 
other purpoſes, and ſhould not be leſs than 15 or 20 acres, 
or more, if the ſtock is great. It ſhould be upon dry land, 
and as much of it arable as convenient! can be had, which 
ſhould be cultivated as above, and when laid down in heart, 


it ſhould be ſown with white and yellow clover ſeeds; a very 


conſiderable portion of parſley ſeed ; ſome wild thyme and 
- Lavender ſeeds. All of theſe ſeeds will grow upon pretty 
elevated ſituations, and, except the parſley, are commonly to 
de found in ſheep paſtures growing naturally. n 

more is expected from this incloſure. | 
Tit is made upon plain ground, or upon that which has 
| little ſhelter upon it, the dyke will afford ſome, but that is 


* not enough. While it is under cultivation, it is recommend- 


ed that drills of whin ſeed ſhould be ſown in different parts 
of 
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of it, running croſs. on one another, or in ſmall clumps, fo as 
| that they may get to a ſufficient height, and ſtrength, before 
it is paſtured ; that when that takes place, the whins may both 
anſwer for ſhelter, and adminiſter ſubſiſtence for ſheep in 
hard ſeaſons, when the ground is deeply covered with ſnow. 
Sheep will eat whins, and are fond of them. If broom and 
juniper will thrive in theſe parks, they ſhould be added to = 
'F the plantation for the ſame purpoſes ; and there is good rea- 
fon to believe, that they will not only give food, but in ſome 
| caſes be medicinal, in ſome diſeaſes of ſheep. This park ſo 
laid out and cultivated, may not improperly be called an In- 
firmary, or Hoſpital park. It will not only anſwer the pur- 
poſe of keeping the rams a ſufficient time at the proper ſea- 
| fon, and putting them in vigorous good order, but at other 
times it may be a very fit place for putting ailing diſeaſed 
ſheep into it, that may be low in health and ſtrength. Sheep 
tending to the rot, or what is called packed, may be recover- 
| ed in this healthful paſture, that is propoſed for them above. 
There is much reaſon to believe that this diſorder is of a 
dropfical nature. The ſwelling under the chin ſeems to be 
watery, and ſuch of them as die, are found to have bad livers = 
with watery bladders upon them and other parts of their bow- 
els. The ſalutary ingredients i in the paſture of this park, laid 
down as has been propoſed, are very likely to prevent, or 
| cure this diſeaſe, if cureable. The warm aromatic plants 5 
will prove. cordial to them; while the parſley, broom whins, 


pocked lives have ſeldom * bound upon N. ud. 
ing with whins, broom, or juniper. Parſley ſeems well a- 
dapted to ſheep paſtures. They are fond of it, and it is 

not ſhy in growing, remains long in the ground without de- 


- generating much, and the ſced not expenſive at firſt. 


up parks are not ſo univerſal as they ought to be. Few | 

farmers can afford the expence of making them, eſpecially T7 
their leaſes are ſhort or near run out. The proprietors of 
ſtore farms of this kind ſhould lay out the money in making 


them , obliging the tenant to pay 5 per cent. for the money, 
and to keep 7 the fences i in proper repair. As it would be 


a laſ- 
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_ a laſting improvement to the landlord, anda great temporary 
accommodation to the tenant, ay IO of Gps! in Bard 
in this uſeful improvement. 

In the greater number Ane firms; plcdy of Genes 
may be obtained from quarries, or otherwiſe, for making this 
incloſure ; but in caſes where ſtones are not to be got, a ſod 
fence may be ſo eonſtructed as to keep in ſheep, In that caſe, 
the fountation Dould be three or four feet thick, and taper 
gradually to the top, which may. be about a foot and a half, 
or two feet in breadth, and the height from four to five feet, 
which may be conſidered of a ſufficient height ; but as the 
| ſmall black · laced ſheep are very active, and not eaſily con- 
fined, it will be neceſſary to have a row of projetting long 
| ſtones put upon the top of jt, or a low coping or paling of 
wood of any kind. When neither of thoſe are to be got, a 
drill of whin ſeed may be fown on the top of the fence, and, 
to ſecure the growth of the whins, a little manure of any 
kind may be added, if the ſoil appears barren. When the 
whins thrive and grow up, they form a moſt complete fence, 
that even a deer cannot get over, and it affords a moſt com- 
fortable ſhelter for all animals that may be in the incloſure. 
NE HA 5 
| farms, appears to me to be of great -onſequen 
Poſes before mentioned and if the farmer cannot raiſe them 
in a tup park in the way that has been propoſed, from the 
unvilingneſs of the landlord-to contribute his mite, his own 
_ 1nability, or the ſmallneſs of his farm, or any other cauſe, 
V beg leave to ſuggeſt the following: Upon the loweſt and 
dryeſt of his ground, let him, in different places, run three fur. 
rows with the plough, and croſs them with three others, at 
different parts, according as the fituation of his ground 
will allow. It-is meant that theſe furrows ſo diſpoſed 
\ ſhould be fallowed ſo as that the foil ſhould be fully pul- 
verized. 
Inthe months of February March or April, the ſeedsof ads 
or broom, may be ſown, having interruptions here and there 
for the accommodation of the ſheep to paſs to and fro, either 

for feeding or —_ according as the wind may blow. To 


have 
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have vide en mn eber pete tles by inifeg then from the 
ſeed, young plants may be got in many places, and planted by 
the dibble, or ſpade, like thorns. To ſecure young plants of 
this kind raiſed either way, it will be neceffary to incloſe them 
with a common ſingle- folding fence, four or five feet in height, 
which will ſtund two or three years; till the plants have got 
ſufficient ſtrength and maturity, otherwiſe they would be eat 
up at too early a period and deſtroyed. ' Small clumps of 
theſe plants may alſo be made up and down at no great dif- 
tance from one another, on the fides of hills and low grounds 
for the ſame purpoſes, and may be ſecured by the ſame means, 
from being eat up, a due length of time. Small clumps of the 
Scotch 7: Wong 06 ory IF TI ny as well as — 
in the winter. 

Except where ſheep farms — ubiud low 
lying ground upon the banks of great rivers, much croping 
ſeems not adviſcable, as the crops are generally late and ſel- 
dom ripen fully. In high farms, it ſeems adviſeable that 

farmers ſhould throw their arable lands into paſture as ſoon 
as poſſible by the aid of the manures ſuggeſted, and ſow the 
graſſes recommended, reſerving: a proper proportion of their 


beſt and drieſt land for turnips and potatoes, eſpecially the 


red. Jam potatoe, making uſe of the peat or moſs: aſhes, to- 


ol theſe, two moſt beneficial productions. 
The red-yam Ponte is much mare prodyBtive than any 


| on any kind of ſoil, and as I am well informed, with little or 


no manure. They are remarkable for enriching and melio- 


rating the land, and fit it for the production of any kind of 
crop, where the climate is favourable. This root is not com- 
monly made uſe of for the food of man, though not unwhole- 
ſome, but is moſt excellent for feeding horſes, and milch- 
cows ; keeping the firſt in good flecky order for labour, with 
very little corn, and extremely favourable for producing milk 
in the latter. As it is little known in many parts of cke coun- 
try, I moſt earneſtly recommend it to the acquaintance of all 
23 ne. or” — paper is ve 


parti- 


an with ee duay hey eee 2— . 


other kind. a and will grow almoſt up- : 
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| particularly intended. It is given raw to both horſes and 
| cows. I don't know if ſheep will eat them. It is worthy of 
trial, and if they do, it will ſtill be a more valuable acquiſi- 
tion to the moor farmers, as well as the lowland ones, to whom 
| the uſe of it is only known to a few as yet. 
Every ſtore farmer ſhould endeavour to have a field of 
turnips every year in extent to the wants of his farm, and 
the means he can procure of obtaining manure, for they will 


not do well without ſome, Every thing ſhould be done that 


the plough and harrow can do, to make the mould fine, and 
after be has applied what dung he can get, he ſhould fow 
his ſeed at the proper ſeaſon ; and if he thinks he has been 
deficient in the neceſſary quantity of dung, he may give it a 
top-drefling of aſhes. This moſt invaluable crop will ſel- 
dom fail in moor farms, if the ground be properly prepared, 
aàs theſe ſituations are moſt likely to have refreſhing ſhowers 
ſoon after the ſowing, and the young turnip leaves will be in 
no danger from the ſlug or ſnail, which in low lands are often 
found to be extremely deſtructive. The alkaline ſalt, inthe moſs 
aſhes, when they are made uſe of, will very probably deſtroy 
them, if they be in the ſoil. Great advantages muſt acrue 
to the farmer, if he can command 10 or 15 acres of turnips 
each year. It will enable him to bring his crok-ewes and 
other ſheep that he means for the butcher, in much better 
order than otherwiſe, and put 38. or 4s. in his pocket more 
than he would have got without ſuch feed; and if he feeds 
. black cattle, as many pounds each. 
. As L am an enthufiaſt in the intereſt of that uſcful animal | 
a ſheep, that feeds and cloathes us, I beg leave to ſuggeſt 2 
few more hints for its comfort and accommodation in the 
winter, when ſevere. 1 would reccommend hay-heather to 
be made in ſummer, to be cut when the heather is in its 
| greateſt bloom. Very little winning will anſwer, and it may 
be put in ſtacks or ricks, upon convenient parts of the farm. 
Sheep, I am well informed, will eat this in deep ſtorms of 
ſnow, and ſuch ricks or ſtacks, in that caſe, will both anſwer 
| for food and ſhelter, by way of fell. Theſe heather ſtacks, 
or ricks, may be covered with divots to keep them dry. 
Another 
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Another ſuggeſtion i is, chat the farmer ſhould erect large 
ſhades upon different convenient parts of his grounds, facing 
different ways, that his ſheep may have ſhelter from the 
ſtorm, whatever point it comes from. Shades of this kind, 
properly conſtructed, will anſwer much better than any ſtells 
that I have ever ſcen. Sheep at firſt are ſhy of coming near, 
or going into places of this kind; but if they are placed at 
ſome diſtance from the habitations of man, they will ſoon be 
familiar to them, for ſhelter either by night or by day, if the 
ſtorm is great, and little or nothing to be got without. If coarſe 
graſs hay, or even properly prepared heather hay, were put 
under cover in part of theſe ſhades, they would ſoon find 
their habitations agreeable and comfortable every way, It 
ſeems unneceſſary to be particular about the conſtruction of 
theſe ſhades. Every common underſtanding will readily ſug- 
geſt a proper enough method. Let it ſuffice, that the walls 
ſhould be made of ſods, like to what ſome of the common= 
eſt country cabins are fimilar. It would be a good place for e- 
recting one or more of theſe ſhades upon the wall or dyke of 


1 the tup-park, where the ſheep would be near whin or broom 


fn airy Gems of this kind there i is a very conſiderable 
portion of wet marſhy ground, approaching, in the, produce, to 
coarſe meadow, aboundin g with /prits, or flags and ruſhes, 
and a good deal of long eatable graſs intermixed. As they 
are rough, they are extremely uſeful in ſnow ſtorms for the 
ſheep to work in; and ſome parts of them are, at times, cut 


for coarſe hay for ſheep or cattle, in their natural ſtate z but 


| If theſe grounds were properly drained, they might be os 
much more productive in the quantity and quality of the 
graſs or hay that they would raiſe, eſpecially if, after they 
were made dry, they were e upon the ſurface with 
aſhes. 

If Mr Elkington's method of draining was once well known 
in this country, it may be applied to good purpoſe in theſe 
ſituations, as much of theſe grounds are hanging. 
On moor farms there are alſo very often to be found large 
portions of pretty dry heathery and benty ground, that lies 

K 


pretty 
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ſeems very capable of much i improvement, and may be made a- 


ture to appearance, but is different from real moſs, or what 
has lately been called by a very ingenious and learned gen- 
tleman (Dr Anderſon,) guick-moſs. It is compoled of a black 
earth, formed from the roots of bent and other grafſes, the 


roots of heather, &c. and often a ſmall portion of quick- 


' moſs, which the above very ingenious gentleman in his learned 
Practical Treatiſe on Peat-Moſs, calls Dead-moſs. I beg leave 
to recommend the peruſal of this Treatiſ e to every gentle- 


man and farmer that have moſs upon their * from 


which they may draw many uſeful hints. 
The plough and the harrow will do much for this kind of 


Toil; but if lime, marl, or ſea-ſhell ſand, could be got, it would 


produce great cröps. If theſe are not to be obtained, a large 


doſe of aſhes muſt be put on. As this ground i is often deep 


in the ſoil, and can ſpare a diminution, it may admit of pa- 
ring and burning without ſuffering, if not more than two 
crops are taken out of it. The proper grain for this fort of 
land, and indeed for all late moor farms, is the red early oats. 


This oat is commonly a fortnight earlier than the moſt of 


| oats ſown in this country, and is not ſubject to ſhake, and is ful- 


ly as productive 1 in grain and meal as any other oat This 


is not generally known in many parts of this country. 


Thus have been thrown out a good many hints and ob- 


ſervations upon the improvement and meliorating the condi- 


tion of moor farms, a ſubject that has hitherto been little at- 


tended to. Many more may have occurred to the author, 


and others; but at preſent, time does not admit of re- conſi 5 


dering and extending the ſubject i in a more particular way. 
The author was born upon a moor farm, and preſumes he 
| knows ſomething about them, and is warmly intereſted in the 


_- ticular, - — 7 * 


P. S. Since 


pretty low and flat, and at the ſame time not very wet, that 


rable at no very great expence. This ground is of a moſſy = 


good of his country in general, and of theſe diſtricts in par- 
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P. S. Since writing the foregoing pages, the author has 
learned, that the preſent chief Baron, Mr Montgomery, has 
very ſueceſsfully improved conſiderable portions of the bar- 
ren land upon his eſtates, by the application of peat or moſs 
aſhes, ſomewhat after the ſuggeſted above. He 
truſts that this will ſpeak eee has 


ſaid, coming from 8 a * and n 
authority. | 
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and GRAIN. | 
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Ks many entertain Aan e of meal 
I. regulates the price of labour, it may not be improper, I 
in a work of this kind, to take a comparative -view of the 
progreſs in the riſe of both for a century back. For this 
purpoſe, I ſhall divide the whole into periods of ten years, 1 
taking the average of the fiars of meal during each period ; 


and to that add a halfpenny per peck, which will bring it 3 
f * price, - 5D 
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for the laſt ten years, by this ſtatement, exceeds what the 
price of labour had been during the firſt ten more than dou- 
ble, yet the price of meal is only increaſed one third. It al- 
ſo appears, that the price of labour, till within theſe 30 years, 
was always about a fourth part ſhort of the average price of 
meal; and that it is but for about 20 years paſt, that a la- 
bourer's day's wages has been equal to the medium price of 
a peck of meal. There are many other particulars, that ſhow 
clearly, that the incregſe in the price of meal has not been 
the cauſe of the increaſe in the price of labour, nor has it 
ever had the ſmalleſt tendency to that effect. It was not till 

after 1741 that the wages of a day-labourer roſe above half 
a merk Scotch, which was fixpence and four-twelfths of a 
penny Sterling. About the period 1750 it was eſtabliſhed 
at ſeven-pence per day, the nine years preceding that, the 
—_— price of meal was only eight-pence halfpenny per 
5 peck, whereas the average price of meal for the g years prior 
to the year 1742 was eight pence eight · twelfths, yet the wa- 
ges never altered; and the price of labour from 1750 till af- 


ter 1757 increaſed very little, there being only a few particular 


hands that got eight-pence, though the average price of meal 


for that ſeven years was nine-pence halfpenny ; but in the 
courſe of next fix years forward to 1763, the price of labour 


increaſed to nine- -pence and ten- -pence, whereas the average 


price of meal during that period was under nine-pence. The 
price of labour from 1775 continued much about ten-pence, 


until 1780 and 1781, when ſome got up to a ſhilling; yet 4 


the average price of meal for theſe ſix years was only nine- 
pence two-twelfths. The next two years, the price of la- 
bour rather fell, although meal during that time, at a medi- 
um, was nearly thirteen-pence per peck. . 5 
The price of labour fell again in 1782, and continued 
much about ten-pence a day, until 1786, notwithſtanding 
that the price of meal, at an average, during theſe fix years, 
was nearly thirteen-pence per peck ; but in the courſe of next 
ſeven years the price of labour roſe to fifteen-pence per day, 
when the average price of meal during that period had been 
at cleven-pence halfpenny; and in 1792, when the price of la- 


bouf 
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Hour of all Anden roſe fully a "RE" part, although 
thefprice of meal for twelve months before that riſe took 
place had not exceeded twelve-pence per peck ; we alſo find 
that ſervants wages, who are victualled by their maſter, have 
increaſed as much in the ſame proportion as that of day la- 
bourers. 

It has always been a common remark, that the price of la- 
bour, and all articles produced by it, never failed to ſtart a lit- 
tle when the price of meal came to be very low, and to fall 
a little when meal raiſe. The high price of labour at pre- 
ſent, (1795, ) is not to be imputed to the high price of meal; 
the medium price of meal for the four laſt years of the laſt 
century was fourteen-pence per peck, when a 9 
only earned Sixpence. 
| The decreaſe in the value of money has been one . 
the great employment that has been ſtruck out from the in- 
creaſe of trade and manufactures is another, and the hands 
taken to the land and ſea ſervice in time of war has never 


| failed to operate very powerfully to that effect; and if the 


rage for conqueſt in unhealthy climates ſhould prevail, both 
| agric ulture and manufactures may feel a want of hands. 
It js natural to imagine, that the growing increaſe in the 
price of labour would have begot an anxiety for the value of 
time, but the reverſe has taken place in this county. 
Such influence has the indulgence had, which in general 


= Has all along been given by gentlemen farming, gentle far- 
mers, and thoſe who farm for amuſement, that moſt of the 
farm: ſervants now do fully a fourth leſs work than was done 
by them formerly when they had but a third of the wages. 


Many of them do little elſe than work when the horſes work; 
which, in general, does not exceed eight hours a day; and, 
for four months in the year, but five. Formerly the plough- 
men, or farm-ſervants, thraſhed a full third of the crop, be- 
fide various jobs that now others muſt be hired for. A far- 
mer who had eighty or ninety acres in corns, never kept 
more than one man to thraſh ; and although, on a farm of 
that extent they uſed to keep two four-horſe ploughs, a boy 
always drove one, and in common a half- grown lad the other, 

The 
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The ſame indulgence has introduced, (and. is ſtill increaking, 
an inactive deliberate motion, in moſt bf the operations of farm 
ſervants, that is not to be found amongſt tradeſmen and ma- 
nufacturers. A houſe ſervant girl is at work a third 
more hours in the day than the men-ſervants are, and at 
nearly as hard labour. The high idea entertained of the pro- 
fits to be made by farming makes all little matters to be over- 
looked, and confidered as trifles not worth the minding ; but 
the importance of attention in ſaring expence is great in all 
occupations; and, fo far as I could ever diſcover, has been 
the chief cauſe why ſo many gentlemen were loſers in farm- 
ing their own land, their * in general were not ſo far de- 
ſective. 

It is deſerving of remark, that the price of work by the 
piece has not increaſed in proportion to the price of day's 
wages. Thraſhing per boll is nearly the ſame as when 

the higheſt wage a day was but eight · pence. Digging and 

trenching, the ſame; potatoes hoeing and ditching very lit- 
tle; which ſhows the advantage of working by the piece; 
and that, by being accuſtomed to a little exertion, a more 
ſpeedy mode of execution Is acquired. 
Some are of opinion, that if there were a free importation 
of grain at all times, proviſions would continue to be greatly 
cheaper than they have been, and of courſe labour lower, and 
every article of manufacture furniſhed at an eaſier rate, which 5 
| would give Britiſh goods a preference in foreign markets, 
and make trade flouriſh to a higher degree than it ever gan 
under ſuch reſtraints. And tho? cultivating the ground, and 
raiſing grain might be leſs attended to, yet the country would 
be amply repaid by the increaſe of trade, which would increaſe 
the demand for the butcher meat, and eſtabliſh a conſumpt 
for the cattle that were fed where grain uſed to grow. 
However plauſible this appears, there are ſeveral circum- 
ſtances greatly ag«inft it. There have, no doubt, frequently 
been times, for years together in ſucceſſion, that grain could 
| have been imported at a lower rate than it could have been = 
at in this country, any time for an hundred years back; 
— Lame time, we know, that our ports have been open for 
importation 
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edt Giagatis centers grain in our 
markets remained extravagantly high. The conſequence 
that would follow from grain being at a very low-price for a 
courſe of years, would be, in the firſt inſtance, the ruin of the 
corn farmers; a circumſtance that at the time might not af- 
feft manufactures, but the meaſure that the farmers would be 
drove to, in time, would affect them very ſenſibly : cultivats 
Dr | 
given up, and became the chief object in farming. 
A decreaſe in the number of farmers would follow, with a 
great part of all thoſe employed in and for agricultural pur- 
| Poſes, viz. labourers, wrights, ſmiths, tailors, weavers, maſons, 


I millers, mill-maſters, and others, tootedious to enumerate, who | 


find employment in ſupplying all theſe with various articles 
' which they require, and thus diminiſh, in no ſmall degree, a 
claſs of the people who in a great meaſure may be called the 
ſource of population, that repleniſh the towns and cities, and 
the fields become more and more lefs productive. The en- 


couragement that has been given for raiſing grain has been 


the means of reclaiming many a thouſand acres, that did not 
produce yearly a ſhilling the acre, to be now worth from five 
to twenty ſhillings for paſture ; OR I ny 
thouſands yet in a ſtate of nature, which will all conti 
they are, ſhould ſuch a meaſure take place; and even a great 


r 
—— original: inte. 
If ſuch infatuation ſhould ever be the ſtate of Britain, the 
chief dependence of the inhabitants for bread muſt reſt on 
importation; and have we not found, again and again, that 
grain is not to be got abroad at all times on cafy terms ? 
Have not the ports often been open for oats for years ta- 
gether, without being able to procure a quantity ſufficient to 
reduce the price of meal, or even to keep it down to within 
two-pence or three halfpence of the price that opened them, 
and frequently not to be got ſo low abroad as oats were ſel- 
ling at home ?—and laſt year, had it not been for the inter- 
nal reſources in this country, the people would have = 
L | enc 


part of what has been improved, is ſtill not only ſuſceptible of UE 
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| enced a famine ; nay, bad there been a free exportation, that 
would have been. the caſe. It is ſaid, the times, of late, have 


been ſingular, and may never occur again; but there is no ſe- 


curity for that, nor that the impertation of grain from thoſe 


countries on whom we depend moſt for it may not ſometimes 
be prohibited, as it frequently has been; and if the price. af 
grain has hitherto riſen ſo high at times as to be confidered 


as an impediment to manufactures, when we had all the grain 
that the farmers in this country would be induced to raiſe, 
with. the addition of what was. to be procured elſewhere, to 


what height muſt it have riſen in ſuch times, had we been 
deprived of our home ſupply ? Thus, the probable effects of 
ſuch a meaſure, by diſcouraging agriculture, would be to di- 


miniſh population, and at times increaſe the price of grain to a 
greater height than otherwiſe it would haye come to. 


proviſion 
while t 


orn laws are in force; but then, on the other hand, 


ence a much ſurer guide than the plaufible conjectures 


of fpoculadien. We find, that ever ſince theſe laws were pro- 
perly eſtablifſed, the price of grain has varied leſs, notwith- 


fangs: great decreaſe in the value of money, and in- 
creaſe in the price of labour, to the ſame height as it had 
frequently been before they took place, until July and Au- 
guſt 1795, when an over-anx! 


try, and if we had not then had grain of our own, it could 
not have been got any where elſe ſufficient to ſupport the in- 
Habitants at the time. In former times, the grain came often 
to be very low, yet it never continued long at that rate; and 
it appears in the votes of the Houſe of Commons in the year 
1756, to have been reported by a committee appointed to in- 
yo: into . cauſe then of the high uu: of grain; : that 


81 


Let us next view the probable ſalutary effects on manufac- - 
tures by ſo great a facrifice; they undoubtedly would have 
at times, conſiderably lower than they will ever be 


grain at other times would riſe to a greater height than it 


vette nts edema hails 
duced to bring forward. Facts are the beſt evidence, and 


anxiety excited an alarm that 
brought the price of wheat to a pitch unknown in this coun- 
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n #king iehuiryifer a hundred years back, prior to the 
1759, the medium priee of wheat during the firſt fifty years 
far exceeded the medium price of wheat during the laſt fiſty; 
and, what was ſtill more ſurpriſing, the medium of the price 
of wheat for the- firſt —— WE — 
which was ſo much complained of. Y. 

It is to be obſerved; — it Gamer Nlmes ;praba 
— — it never continued. long ut that 
| rate; but admitting then, that grain was to ſell as low as ever 
it has been known, arid to continue at that rate for four or 
five years, which is as long as at one time it ſeems in general 
to have done, what would be the probable conſequence of 
price of labour, or more _ happineſs and comfort to the peo- 
it has never failed, that labour, and all articles that depend 
upon labour, ſtarted whenever grain became uncommonly 
Sap; and — wiham the ng > 
and Felt, in times when the mite of ahea) fell to-elght-peice - 
or-nine-pence the peck ? and; on the other hand; what gener - 
the price roſe to fifteen and fixteen · pence the peck ? In how | 
much greater degree would all theſc.cvils be increaſed, were 
the price at one time to fall as low as ſeven=pence; or ſix - 

pence, and other times riſe not only to fifteen or Exteen- 
| pence, but in all probability to eighteen or twenty-pence ? 
for, was the price to be ever ſo low, and even continue for 
years, that claſs of people would have little provided againſt 
the returning high price; therefore the greateſt act of friend- 
ſhip that can be done, to all who have to ſubſiſt upon a ſmall 
income, is what tends to keep the price of vivers the neareſt 
to an equality at all times. The corn laws have hitherto + 
operate greatly to that effect, although the medium pond thre 
fixed ſhould be ſomewbat high. my 

Granaries have been propoſed as more ann and the 
Dutch example held out as an inſtance how well a nation 
may be ſupplied with grain, though they raiſed but little 
L 2 them- 


: z inhabitants dependent on foreign ſtates for the bread they 
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themſelves. The fituation of Holland and Britain differs in 
many reſpects : the Dutch were drove to that meaſure from 
W beg are — a large — Aon by an 
— ———— 
coſt. Beſides, the demon. of jobbing ſo pervades the genius 
of this country, that money laid out in a public concern, in 
general, goes ſhort way by what it does when laid out by n 
individual for his private intereſt. But though the Dutch, 
who are drove to it by neceſſity, and from fingular circum- 
ftances, make ſhift to provide themſelves with grain without 
growing much, would it not be raſh in the higheſt degree, 
in our infalar ſituation, to try the experiment; and rely on 

obabilities ? to take a ſtep that would tend to diſcourage the 
cultivation of our own land, and run the riſk of making the 
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are to eat, committing themſelves to chance, and the politi- 
cal views of princes, whether they ſhall ſtarve or ave fob» 
fiſtence, when they have it in their power to be other 
be cultivatiom of the land in Britain 2 
and che ſareſt reſource, for fupplying the inhabitants com - 
tortably with proviſions, and inereaſing population, and al 
though the intereſt of agriculture and manufach b 
ter woven together, yet in 6 
be rendered producłive, agriculture 0ught to be the firſt ob- 
ject. Trade and commerce, with many of our manufactures, 
may change their place, and thrive equally well elſewhere. 
Bat the ſoil is local and permanent, and will continue to pro- 
duce while the inhabitants continue to be indoftrious z and if 
for want of trade they ſhould become leſs opulent, ſtill they 
e ed 3 
ble. 8 — Tuo. SCOTT. 


1 Cue ocknaxr, 23d Dee, 179 & 
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| increaſing the number of Bee-Hives i in : Scotland, Ve. hour: 
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44 | and is fupplied by nature, with an 
throughout almoſt every county in the kingdom, and obſerves 

how very few bees are reared, notwithſtanding theſe great 
advantages, muſt be ſurpriſed that ſo little exertion bas hith- 
erto been made in that line. For inſtance, were we to con- 
fider, that ſome pariſhes, which might ' abundantly maintain 
300 hives in each of them, have not at preſent 20 or 30, we 
muſt be ſurpriſed at that infatuation which has hitherto pre- 
| vented us from attending more to our own intereſt. Were 

we to conſider our large extended heath-covered moors, and 
beautiful clover fields, with the great quantities of runches, 
wild muſtard, &c. that grow ſpontaneouſly in our corn fields, 
together with the many elegant-gardens, nurſeries, &c. raiſed 
by art, in the neighbourhood of this metropolis, and almoſt 
every other town in Scotland, as well as the country ſeats of 
our gentry, together with thoſe numerous wild flowers that 
grow in our meadow grounds and paſture lands, we might 
— 7. ce the Bar vgſt oy” is _ but the labourers 


Such 
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Such reflections have often ſtruck my mind, when I have 
ſeen extenſive fields abounding with white clover and heath, 
where the flowers, like the ſtars of heaven, or the ſand on 
the ſea-ſhore, could be nutabered,” not by units, tens, hun- 
dreũs, or thouſands, but by ai{tions /—Suppoſe, for exarbple, 
x ſquare yard of heath or clover to contain 500 cupsof flow- 
ers, each one of which contains ſome honey, what an immenſe | 
— 2 miles? 
Some however here may reply, that à field may be over- 
ſtocked with bees, as well as with ſheep or black cattle. 1 
will grant that- there. is a poſſibility of this, but I venture to 
affirm, that fuch a thing has ſeldom ever yet happened in Bri- 
tun; or, at leaſt, if there is, or ever was, any one place in 

the iſland overitocked with them, there are twenty other pla- 

— — the number that 
they were able to maintain. 
— the munder of faiitkes in Scotland, pe of 
raiſing bees, to be only 800, which I think is below the truth, 
ide following calculation will give a view of the immenſe 
| ö e eee ordinary 
5 * r 
Sappolng (which is moderate) i to produce n 
Then 1 1 hive in each pariſh, - — Boo produces 2 3-209 
Suppoſing the number in each 3 
+ pariſh. increaſed to 30, 24,800. will produce bee 
Bur ſuppoſing (Which is. 7 
very moderate), the number 
in each pariſh . to 
n 1 will. produce. 320,000 
Amr the . 
0D increaſed to 4000 · ; 389,00 will produce 1,280,000 mw 


Aae we. of was. 
Beſides wax, which, at i iw. exch hire, is 3 — 


| But there are many lies 1 in Scotland OE very large * | 
extenſive, and ſo full of rich flowers, that I believe 1000 hives . 
n in each of them, wauld not contain bees ſufficient | 

* ro 


* * — 4 5 * 
7 4 j. 8: > 
* — 
: 
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neee their flowers, in 
favoyrable weather; therefore, it would not be eſtimating the 
Poffible increaſe. of honey, all over Scotland, too high, to 
Nate it at near 2,000,000 of pints of honey. For example, 
the pariſh in which I reſide was ſo richly provided laſt year 
with ſine white clover, wild muſtard, and heath flowers, 
&c.. that 1500 hives of bees, placed properly on it, would not 1 
ras {PO IE 0 flowers of their honey. To what 


IL eg ms hep wig * 


Wich retard to the profit ariſing FAG TAY JEET Le) 
2 ſhould not be overlooked, vis. that almoſt the whole pro- 
duce, ariſing from the ſale of both honey and wax, is in 2 great 
meaſure clear profit; as bees, and bee-hives are, particularly 
in Scotland, equally free from rents and taxes; and the cul- 
ture of them does vot in the leaſt injure or impede any thor. 


53 afliſtance/ in | 
ſwarming time, at leaſt 500 bee-hives. And as Nature has 
_ amply fupplied them with food, and with powers to provide 
it for themſelves, they put their owners to little or no ex- 
pence for that article; kick cular be fold: IO other 
of our ſervants whatever. 22 

Thus, by following the above i a Little attention 
and exertion on the part of our landed gentlemen; ſuch a 
number of bee-hives would ſoon be raiſed all over the king- 
dom, that the quantity of honey and wax would be increaſed 
to ſuch an extent, as to produce the greateſt advantages to 
the nation at large, as well as to the private proprietors of the 
haves. - Ao ORE 
. — 


2 . in a very bad ſeaſon, 
it perhaps could do litcle more than produce the fourth part of that quantity; 
not for want of abundance of flowers with honey in them, but for want 1 

favoyrable weather ſor them to go and collect it, : 
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of perhaps no lefs than 50,0001. a- year ; and honey would 
be produced in ſuch abundance at home, as to ſupply the poor, 
as well as the rich, not only with a delicious Juxury, but alſo 
with an excellent ſubſtitute for ſome necgſſaries of life. 
It might, for inſtance, be converted into mead, a fine well - 
taſted wholeſome liquor, which would prove an excellent ſub- 
Ritute for ſtrong ale and porter, and could be ſold at a very 
moderate price. A weaker-kind of mead, called bragwort, 
could alſo be made of it. This is an agrecable, wholeſome 
liquor, much eſteemed by many, who uſe it as a ſubſtitute 
for ſmall beer. When properly made, it will keep long; 
and when of a proper degree of ſtrength, it is ſa highly ex- 
hilarating, that many melons. have heh ſent boie half intoy- 
FTeated with it. 
Ibe increaſe af the quantity of honey would alſo reduce 
E the price. fit food, that, infleed of pjing red. or 18. per 
pound for it, as at preſent, it might be ſold ſo low as 3d. per 
pound, in which caſe it would prove an excellent ſubſtitute 
for butter to the poar, Even af the preſent prices, it is ale 
ready uſed by many perſons mixcd with. butter. | 
—  As40 the wax, almoſt every perſon knows the great uſes. : 
made of that article, in medicinal preparations, wax « 
ſcaling wax, Sc. Sc. as well as the high eſteem in which wax = 
candles and wax tapers are held hy perſons in the higher 
ranks of life, on account af their clear light and odoriferous 
Linell, as well as their freedom from all danger of greaſing any 
— ie, A SA 


I proceed next to ſhow in what manner the number of 


enn may be ſpeedily increaſed in Scotland. If a gentle- 
man of property has a proper ſituation for bees, and the a- 
bove reaſoning has inclined him to commence the cultivation 
of bees with ſpirit, let him apply to ſome perſon tolerably 
filled in that branch of ſcience, and let him purchaſe 100 or 
more bee-hives, in the month of Auguſt, and place them 
properly, according to the directions which ſhall be laid down 
hereafter. Let him next rear a ſufficiency of turnips in their 
_ neighbourhood, that they may bloſſom next ſpring ; and in 
the month of February, let him ſaw ſome muſtard · ſeed, and 


N A | ſome 
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ſome furze and broom upon dykes, or waſte ground. Gen- 
tlemen of property, who have any ground proper for plant- 
ing, ſhould by all means plant a number of plane · trees and 
ſallows. They ſhould likewiſe ſow a good deal of white clo- 
ver, ſweet reſida, or mignionette, &c. with any other flowers 
that will grow upon the ground, either by nature or art. 
In winter, particular care ſhould be taken to preſerve the 
bees from cold; in ſpring, from famine, and robbery by o- 
ther bees. And when they are ready to ſwarm, great care 
muſt be taken to lodge them in proper habitations. 
With ſuch attentive management, T can venture to affure 
all who will make the experiment, that 100 well choſen 
ſtock-hives will, in a tolerably good ſeaſon, produce from 180 
to 200 or even 220 hives, whatever more. 
Suppoſing that there are, in May 1795, twenty ſtock- We 
in each pariſh in Scotland, the amount in 800 pariſhes would 
be 16,000. Then, ſuppoſing each of theſe hives to throw one 
ſwarm, which would probably keep through the winter, in 
September we would have 32,000 ſtock hives. . At this peri- 
| od, let every gentleman who rears bees, keep all his hives, | 
young and old, for ſtock-hives, that are fit for it; let the 
poor, who are able, do the ſame with theirs ;—and let thoſe, 
who are not able to lie out of the produce of their bees, ſell 
them to thoſe who are inclined to purchaſe them for ſtock- : 
| hives. By doing this, they will raiſe as much honey 28 if 
they Killed all the bees, and ſold the honey and wax, and 
with far leſs trouble. 
On theſe principles, by keeping 32,000 flock hives, with 
proper management, during a tolerable ſeaſon, and always 
preſerving all that will preſerve, for the ſpace of ſeven Jears, 
the ſtock would increaſe AS follows, VIZ. 


Ta the 1. year, Sept. $796, there would be 32, 00 
— — 2. —— — 1796, — des 
—3.— —1797.— — 1238, 0 
— . — — 1798. — — 2356, ooo 
— — 8. e 
— 65 1800, ——————— 1,024,000 
—7.— 1 80I, —————— 2,043,000 


=> - Thus 
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Thus, within the ſhort period of ſeven years, the number 
of our bee-hives would be increaſed to no leſs than wo mil. 
lions and forty-eight thouſand bives. But allowing the for- 
ty-cight. thouſand to be diſcounted for dead hives, there 
would ſtill remain two millions of ſtock-hives. Although this | 
number may appear large, yet there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 

that the calculation is either impoffible or improbable. But 
even dropping the one half of this number, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of loſſes by bad ſeaſons, &c. there would till remain, at 
the loweſt eſtimate, a clear millios of ſtock-hives; whinh, 
next year might produce four millions of pints of Boney, and 
one millions of pounds of wax, and ftill keep the ſtock en- 
tire. With ſuch a quantity, indeed, of theſe uſeful animals, 
and valuable commodities, we might reſt contented ; as ſuch 
a quantity, beſides every other advantage, would afford em- 
ployment to hundreds of old and poor people to watch them 


- 3 n w__ to receive the young 


_—_— the r hs a TIE rule, place your * where 
they will be leaft expoſed to the wind, and enjoy as much of 
the influence of the ſun as poſſible; for wind always retards 
the bees in their work, while the ſun's beams invite them to 


= + Although it is well known, that bees will thrive well i 3 


high; and windy ſituations, yet a low one is always to be pre- 
ferred. In the neighbourhood of the apiary, there ſhould be 
abundance of flowers, — which thebees my collect their 
Van and honey. IA 

Were a choice allowed 1 me where to ice my bees, it 5 
be in an early fituation,—a hollow glen by the fide of a rivu- 
let, ſurrounded with abundance of turnips in bloſſom, i in the 
fpring,—muſtard and clover in ſummer, —and heathdn the 
latter end of ſummer and harveſt ; ; with a variety of other 
garden and wild flowers in their ſeaſons. However, I would 
not be underſtood as if I hipted that bees would not thrive 
unleſs they were placed in ſuch an advantageous ſituation, as 
the contrary can be proved: ſor bees have thriven amazingly 
well in places where they were not within reach, of many of 
the 


# 
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the above-mentioned flowers; but although they wilt do welt 
in moſt — 16d By fir for food, yet they will 
thrive far better when fituated among or near good paſture, 
and ſurrounded with abundance of food. This leads us for- 
ward to ſhew what is the proper paſture for bees. 48 


Food. Among the great variety of flowers, which wiſe 
Nature has fo profuſely laid before our noble inſets, from 
which they may abundantly ſupply themſelves with food, we 
ſhall, in the firſt place, give ſome particular account of thoſe 
five principal ones in this country, from which bees extract 
vaſt quantities of honey; iz. turnips, rape, muſtard, clover, 
and heath; and, then ſome ICI ee 
flowers which bees feed on, 


Turnips, in particular, blow early in the ſpring, and con- 
tinue long in flower; and they alſo yield both honey and fa- 
SY rina, by which the bees are greatly excited to go abroad, and 
| work upon them; when perhaps, in late ſituations, they have 
ſcarcely any other flower to work upon. In fach places, there 
fore, it is highly proper that turnips be ſowed, and allowed to 
| remain in the ground during winter. Theſe, yielding their 
flowers from the middle of March to the end of April, will 
afford the bees fix weeks good paſture, and thus render them 
equal to thoſe in more favourable, or earlier ſituations; where- - 
as they would perhaps have ſcarcely had any other flower to 
work upon, that could do them much good. I would, there- 
fore, ſtrongly recommend to all proprietors of bees, particu- 
kerly thoſe in late ſituations, if they can by any means, to let £ 
always as many turnips run into bloſſom in the ſpring, as may 
be ſufficient to afford plenty of early paſture for their bees to 
work on . Thus the rich may ſupply themſelves with that 
feed for ſowing, and the poor will have it to ſell to thoſe who 
need «s which will enable them to pay the rent of the ground 
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2 Ruta- baga, or Swediſh turnip, would anſwer well for this purpoſe, as 
it is equally good for cattle after it has blown, as before, S8. R. 
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they grow upon. - But here it may naturally. be-afked, By: 
- what rule are we to judge what quantity of ground will yield 
a ſufficiency of food for any given number of hives ? I an- 
ſwer, that very little ground will keep many hives abundant- 
ly at work; as, for example, one acre of good land would. 
not be overſtocked with 20 hives ; and, conſequently, the 
— NS — conſtant ed 
ment. 
The tape in bibſſom r bo e 
turnips; and as it is a little later of flowering; it will yield 
the bees a freſh and ſeaſonable ſupply, when the turnips be- 
gin to fade, and thereby keep them conſtantly at work till 
the latter end of May, when all the herbs of nature will, as 
it were, vie with each other who ſhall contribute moſt to 
ſupply this noble and virtuous race with abundance of the 
ſweeteſt nectar. Then, at this ſeaſon, the balmy plane-tree 
regales them in the morning, before the drowſy herd aſcends 
the hill to relieve his impriſoned bleaters ; and the. gold-like 
furze, and broom, . 3 
decline. 
eee ef ods ow 
are very fond of, and work keenly thereon ; and theſe flow- 
ers are attended with this advantage, that by ſowing their 
| ſeeds at different times in the Spring, their flowering may be 
ſo protracted, as to afford the bees OE WICINED 
ring the whole working ſeaſon. 
In June comes the white clover, which continues Err in 
; blofſom, and alſo yields abundance of the fineſt of honey: 
and wherever the proprietor of bees has it in his power, be 
| ſhould be particularly attentive to raiſe it in his paſture lands; 
and, as J hinted with reſpect to turnips and rape, the clover 
graſs will pay the rent of the ground, excluſive of what ad- 
vantage the bees derive from it. So fond are the bees of 
this flower, that whenever it appears, they will deſert and 
| overlook many other excellent flowers, as unworthy of their 
attention, and eagerly dart upon it, and work and fing there- 
on all the day long, until the cold evening chaſe them 


with reluctance home to reſt; but as all nature's beauties 
fade, 
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. ade, and thereby give way to their ſucceſſors, bn this 
beloved herb, as, about the end of July, they begin to black- 
en, and the balmy dew to forſake their ſweeteſt lips; then 
our heroes go in ſearch of freſh proviſions, and in their ram- 
bles, as they ſkim over our lofty mountains, are attracted by 
the blue heather bells, which are numberleſs as the ſands on 
the ſea-ſhore ; each one of which, by the aſſiſtance: of Phce- 
bus, diſcloſes its ſweets, _ CC | 
bee to rifle all their charms. | 
Had baveaded with this adreitegrcties hepibiniant- 
3 but, on the contrary, grows ſpontaneouſly, 
in too great abundance, in many places; as moſt certainly the 
greater half of Britain is covered with it; but like the clover, 
it yields alſo vaſt quantities of the fineſt honey; and, when 
the month of Auguſt is favourable warm weather, no thriv- 
ing hives of bees, placed near it, need fail, * 
nnen Ts 
Ar ne 
kinted, are highly grateful to bees, as all of them afford abun- 


dance of matter to collect their honey and wax from. Furze 


in particular, ———_— — WW = 
ere e meta eee mera 
ty of others, which, in their different ſeaſons, afford employ- 
ment and materials for the bees; ſuch as lilies, roſe-marys, 
yellow gowans, and the bloſſoms — ſnow-drops, o- 
ziers, ſallows, vetches, alders, poppies, | 


that they will refuſe, when they are at a loſs for variety; 
for, like the poor among mankind, when a choice is denied 
them, they will be contented with coarſe fare; but give them 
their option amongſt a variety, and it will be perceived 
how little they value the gaudy bow, when put in competi- 
tion with ſubſtance; for they will fly over the fineſt gardens, 
and the moſt beautiful flowers, and cheerfully feed on their 
beloved turnips, runches, clover, and heath. 

| There is one thing very obſervable, that whatever flower 
a bee firſt pitches upon, ſhe always continues to work upon the 


fame 


beans, gooſeberry buſh- 
es, and fruit-trees of all kinds. In ſhort, I know no flower 
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fame ſhecici, tilt ſhe is loaded, . 
Ay over better kinds, and even to ſome confiderable diſtance for 
them ; but, if the bees cannot obtain a full loading from thoſe 
flowers which they prefer, they Err the re- 
mainder from other flowers... 3 


How is chef a foek=Any 3 A towed 
an apiary, muſt take particular care to ave: it filled with 
proper inhabitants. He muſt be peculiarly attentive to this, 
as all his future profit and pleaſure, or loſs and vexation, will, 


in general, depend upon it. He maſt therefore pay the ut- 
moſt attention to the choice of his ſtock hives; for the man 


who takes care to-keep good ftock hives will ſoon gain con- 
fiderably by them; but he who keeps bad ones, will, beſides 
2 great deat of tronble, and little * — 
2 broken bee- maſter. 5 
In September enen du Guaket; to contain 28 0 | 
honey a3 will ſupply the bees with food till June following; 
and as many bees as will preſer ve heat in the hive, and there- 
by reſiſt eee eee es" ee 
lant ſoldiers, to defend the c r Lity 
foreign enemies in Iprivg- 4 
Therefore the bee-miaſter ſhould ——— 
of hives in Auguſt, or September, when they are at the 
cheapeſt rate. They ſhould be full of combs, and well ſtor- 
| ed with bees and honey; and fhould weigh at leaſt 3olb- 
each; if heavier, fo much the better; for light hives run a 


with food; which will coft as much expence, and 2 great deat 


more trouble, befides a conſiderable rift of their dying, at 
laſt, after all this extraordinary trouble and expence. Where- 
28, 2 well-choſen hive of 3olb. weight, allowing 12 lb. for the 
empty hive, bees, combs, &c. will contain 2 81b. of honey, 
which will ſupply the bees with food till next June; a time 
when, it may be preſumed, they will find abundance of pro- 
viſions for themſelves among the flowers. 

| When a choice can be obtained, the youngeſt. hives ſhonld 
always be preferred, becauſe old hives are liable to vermin, 


and 
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| 95 
— But although a hive ſhould be four or 
five years old, it ſhould not be rejected, if it poſſeſſes theſe 
two eſſential qualities, plenty of bees, and abundance of ho- 
ney ;- but if either of theſe be a- wanting, 8 
regret his bad bargain when it is too late. 


Cover for hives. The beſt of all covers for hives, how- 
ever, that 1 hark yet ſeen or heard of, are ſuch as I ordered 
a potter to make for me of burnt earthen ware. They are 
made in the form of a hive, pretty ftrong, about 21 inches 
wide, and 12 deep; with a circular edging turned up at the 
{kirts, and a ſpout about an inch in length. Theſe, being 
placed above the pob tow, or ſtraw, keep it cloſe to the hive, 
and may eaſily be taken off, or put on at pleaſure. The 
| ſpout being placed behind, all the water runs off at the back 
of the hive. The hives, when thus covered, may be com- 
pared to a man's bead with a wig and hat upon it; the pob 
tow reſembling the Wigs and the earthen cover the hat. The 
objection to theſe covers is, that they are brittle and ea- 
fily broken; but the care that every good bee-maſter will 
_ readily beſtow upon his hives in any caſe; i is ſufficient to pre- 
| ſerve them from accidents of this kind. I ſold above 30 of 

theſe covers to a gentleman in Northumberland about three 
years ago, and I have reaſon to belicve-that there is not one 
of them yet broken. EN 


Stinge—The ſings of b bees ive different effeQs on dif. 
ferent perſons. On ſome perſons, the ſting of a bee pro. 
duces neither inflammation nor pain. Such people need uſe. 
no precaution, even when they are fure to receive many 
ſtings. Upon others, again, the ſting of a bee occaſions ſuch 
exquiſite pain, accompanied with ſwelling and inflammation, 
that nothing can terrify them more than the fight of a bee. 
This laſt claſs ſhould not be diſcouraged. I myſelf have feit 
very different effects from their ſtings at different times. 
The ſeldomer I am ſtung, and the longer interval that occurs 
fince I was laſt wounded, the greater pain I feel, and the more 
I ſwell ; but when I am ſtung twice or thrice in a day, I va- 
luce 


ſtings in a 
ay without ſwelling in the leaſt. The reaſon of this I pre- 


ſame not to account for ; L only mention the fact, leaving it 
to medical people, or or thoſe who have ſtudied the nature of 
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nwing very valuable Communication dus received 


The foll 
from Thomas Mactnicar; Eſq. of Ratho: 


$18; 


ir with got be in piles ts complete the 
hw account of my farming operations; requeſted by the 
Freſident of the Board of Agriculture, ſo as to ſend it to you 

by the time limited; but ſeeing you. are anxious to obtain at 
leaft a general idea Tun I have incurred, and the 

reſult of the trials I have made, to improve uncultivated and 
 unproduGtive land, I ſhall now endeavour to comply with your 
deſire, and at the ſame time communicate the obſervations 
- which have occurred to me upon that ſubject, a ſubject which, 


* % 


in my opinion, well deſerves the attention of every man who 
wiſhes to promote the proſperity of his country. I ſhall add 
part of the general account requeſted by Sir JoHN SINCLAIR, 
containing an accompt of the expence and returns of one field, 
conſiſting of 10 acres, which I cultivated, during a courſe of 
eight years previous to the year 1795, in the manner too fre- 
quently practiſed, that is to ſay, doing little for the land, and 
receiving ſmall returns: alſo, I ſhall give an accompt of the 
expence I was at in the courſe of the laſt year to cultivate 
_ this field, in a manner very different, but whether more pru- 
dent, time only can determine. Be the event, however, as 
it may, I am willing that others ſhould receive every poffible 
advantage from the experiment I am making; and for that 
reaſon J offer it to public view while it is actually carrying 


(N) on, 
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on, that thoſe. who are inclined. may hone an opportunity of 


examining the proceſs, and obſerving the refult. 

To people in my ſituation, (that is to ſay, without expe- 
rience at the time I commenced my agricultural operations, 
ſuch an account as I now offer may be agreeable, becauſe it 
may enable them to form a judgment of the probable expence, 
and returns attending the buſineſs of farming, in which 
they may be fond of engaging. When I began, I entertain- 
ed no doubt of its beneficial conſequences ; and though I was 
ſenſible an experienced farmer might carry it on, not only 
with more judgment, but with more economy, and therefore 
might hope to reap more advantage from an equal quanti- 
ty of ſtock; yet from my previous calculations I expected a 
profit more than fufficient to compenſate the riſque I muſt 
encounter, and the time during which the capital employed 
muſt remain unproductive of any tangible advantage. Plea- | 

ſed, theref 
the meanwhile with the employment which the undertaking 
afforded, J carried on my ſpeculation without any apprehen- 
fions of loſs ; and I continue now to carry it on without fear 
of loſing, notwithſtanding the generally received opinion, 
that no perſon in my circumſtances can farm to advantage. 
I am far from thinking that à man who ts ignorant of agri- 
culture can manage the buſmeſs of farming; but if he inclines 


re, with the hope of future benefit, and happy in 


to employ his money in that way, he may hire a ſkilful per- 


tions, and in that caſe I venture to aſſert, from my own ex- 
 perience, that a lefs degree of attention is requiſite, on his part, 
to ſecure ſueceſs, than in any other ſpeculation with which I am 
acquainted, where an overſeer or manager is employed ; and 
even that degree, far from being troubleſome, requires little 
more than walking or riding about his fields from time to 
time,—an exerciſe which moſt men-are fond of enjoying. 
The profit to be derived from. farming depends no doubt 
on a variety of circumſtances. But fo far as I can judge, no- 
thing contributes more to render it highly advantageous 
than a Capital to carry it on in a liberal manner; by which I 
mean a. ſtock ſufficient to put the land in the higheſt 
order 


ſon to overſee his ſervants, and direct the neceſſary opera- 
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order poſſible, to labour it properly, — and to manure it well. 
For in every inſtance, where I have had an opportunity of 
obſ-rving, thoſe farmers who fail to make money by their 
buſineſs, fail for want of a ſufficient capital to carry it on in 
the moſt advantageous manner, rather than from any thing in 
the nature of the buſineſs itſelf, which } is certainly leſs liable 
to riſque than any other with which I am acquainted. 
For theſe reaſons, I am of opinion, that fa: can be more 
conducive towards promoting the agriculture of Great Britain 
than to ſhew men who are poſſeſſed of capital, that altho they 
have no ſkill nor experience in agriculture, their money may be 
employed in farming, with as much ſafety, and with as much 
certainty of profit, as in any other ſpeculation whatever, 
where they are obliged to avail themſelves of the ſxill and 
experience of other people, hired for the purpoſe of carry ing 
it on; and that many ſpeculations in various branches of bu- 
ſineſs, are managed in this way with great profit to the un- 
dertaker, is a thing well known; nay, in the buſineſs of farm- 
ing itſelf, it is often practiſed in fact; opulent farmers truſt- 
ing the care of their led farms to a faithful ſervant, or per- 
haps to a partner who manages the farm. 

Having advanced an opinion which I know is not generally 
received, and ſaid thus much in ſupport of it, becauſe I am 
convinced that it is founded upon truth, and that were it acted 
upon by men poſſeſſed of capital, the agriculture of Britain 
would be carried on to much greater advantage than it is at 


preſent ; I ſhall now proceed to the buſineſs which is more 


unmediately the purpoſe of this letter, and which will ſerve 
to corroborate the ** I have advanced. 


Gogar moor lies in the pariſh of Ratho, nearly fix miles 
weſt from Edinburgh, and about five miles diſtant from lime, 
which is ſold at the kilns at 16 d. the boll of ſhells, reckoned 
to produce about two bolls of ſlacked lime, nearly equal to nine 
buſhels, Wincheſter meaſure, per boll. This moor contains 
about 80 acres, and was a common belonging to the proprie - 
tors of the adjacent lands. It was very full of ſtones, many 
of which were ſo large, that they could not be * with- 
| _—_ out 
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aut uſing gun- powder. It was over- run with furze, md in- 
terſperſed with hollows, ſome of which contained water dur- 
ing the whole courſe of even a dry ſummer. The graſs grow- 
ing on this common was of little value, and I do not imagine 
the proprietors, or their tenants, who occupied the adjoining 
lands, ever derived any adyantage worth reckoning from the 
goſſeffſon of this moor before the year 1780, about which 
time it was divided by mutual conſent. 
After the diviſion was accompliſhed, Mr John Chriſtie, 
| (who occupied a ſmall farm adjoining to the moor,) ventured 
to take, upon a leaſe, 42 acres of this unproduẽtive land; three 
years free of rent, and twenty-two years at five ſhillings an 
acre per annum. His leaſe commenced in the year 1781. 
Before I came to the neighbourhood, (which was in 1787,) - 
he bad obtained ſome crops from the part he had then impro- 
ved; but from what learned, theſe were far from luxuriant. 

After I ſettled in the neig hbourhood, having ſome property in 
ihe and If gone clear pleguiia 6 Bhs mpade of Jhgreve- 
ment, and found that his great object was to get it under the 
plough at the leaſt charge poſſible. With this view, he was 
at little expence in removing ſtones; contenting himſelf with 
allowing road-makers and neighbours to gather ſuch as they 
choſe for the purpoſe of making roads and drains, of which he 


dunging. His crops accordingly, Were fuch as might be 
expected from this mode of im But fo far as I 


- L am capable of judg ging, from the obſerrations 1 have made i in 


hav den the” indian?” n an n „ rin, 8 

labour, manure, and ſeed, together with the rent which it has 
coſt him in the laſt 15 years. There are ftill 10 years of 

| his leaſe to run, and J can venture to aſſert, that he may get 
20 8. an acre for bis part of the moor during the remainder 
of his tack. There is, however, much to be done be- 
fore theſe 42 acres can be ſaid to be improved in the man- 
ner of which they are capable. But his land lies better, 
„ may be improved at leſs ex- 
re 


dn 


made none; neither was he at much expence in liming, = 
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> judge of foils, 1 am informed that the moor * in 2 . 
pretty nearly of. the ſame quality. 

Ten acres of the common became the property of Mr 
Cumberland Reid; they lye between Mr Chriſtie's and my 
part of the moor, decline to the ſouth, and had ſeveral hol- 
lows in the ſurface, which rendered draining abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to relieve it from water that formed pretty large pools 
after rain, and continued, till —— or by foak- 
mg 2.56 the quayus., oa he 

Mr Reid began to improve das year e I 
commenced my operations; had he led the way, I might have 
e I faw that Mr Chriſtie 
bad done too little, that he was too ſparing pf his money. 
and the conſequence was ſuch as might have been expected. 
His crops were poor. I determined to avoid his miſtake, and 
e rred on the other hand I undertook too much; Iendeavour- 

ed to compleat the improvement of my land principally by la- 

bour, without knowing that a little patience would have com- 
manded the elements of air and water into my aid, and that one 
year's time would have done more towards. rotting the coarſe 5 
ſward of the moor after one plonghing, if covered from the 
drought of ſummer by a crop of oats, than all I could do by 
repeated ploughings, breakings, and —— in the courſe 
of one ſpring. | 
Mr Reid, after grebbiog b te whins, 8 * ſome 
drains through his land, ploughed with a four- horſe plough, 
and ſowed it with oats, of which he reaped a tolerably good 


crop; he next year began to cart dung and lime, intending 


to ſummer- fallow and ſow wheat; but afterwards let this 

land to Mr Dodgron, whoproceededin the ſame ſcheme of im- 
provement with conſiderable ſpirit, continuing to increaſe the 
number of drains, gathering the ſtones off the ground ſo far 
as wanted for this purpoſe, and filling up ſome of the hollows 
with earth where this could be eaſily done. He ſummer-fal- 
lowed, dunged, and limed, and then ſowed with wheat very 
early in the ſeaſon, giving a large quantity of ſeed, I believe 
not leſs than a boll per acre, and reaped in return an abund- 


ant crop, which was ſucceeded by another of exceedingly ſtrong 
| Oats. 
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oats. In chis manner Mr Reid and Mi * 
themſelves of their experience and ability, have derived as great 
an advantage as the moſt ſanguine mind could have expected 


from ſuch an undertaking. In the courſe of five years they have 


realized a very great profit upon the ſtock they employed, 
which. was completely re-imburſed jn the courſe of two years 


at moſt, and they have reclaimed, from an unproductive ſtate, 
10 acres of land, which would now fell for a large ſum of 
I come now to give ſome account of the mode I follow- 
ed for improving Gogar moor, my ſhare of which amounts | 
to about twenty - five acres, divided into three different 
| fields, lying contiguous to each other. Two of theſe have 
been five, and the other four, years under the plough. I need 
not enter into a minute detail of my operations; it is ſuffi- 
cient to fay, that after clearing away the whins and ſtones 
which lay on the ſurface, I ploughed as deep as poſſible, 
with an uncommonly large and ſtrong Scotch plough, drawn 
by two oxen and four ftout horſes, attended by three men, 
(beſides the ploughman and the drivers, ) to aſſiſt in turning 
over the furrow, which ſometimes fell back, and to throw upon 
the ſurface the large ſtones looſened by the plough, which 
would otherwiſe have been buried under the next furrow. I 


marked the fit-faft ſtones diſcovered by the plough, and em- 
 ployed men to dig and raiſe them out of the ground with 


long levers armed with iron ; and when they could not be got 


| out in this manner, to bore and blow them up with gun- 


2 I then drew them to the ſides of the fields upon 
fiipes, after which I tried to breat the ſward with heavy 
breaks, then croſs-ploughed and formed the ground into 
ridges about 18 feet wide, ſowing it with oats: from one of 
theſe fields I took two crops in ſucceſſion, the firſt yielded 
five, the ſecond four bolls per acre. I then prepared the 
ground for a crop of turnips, giving a large quantity of dung. 
They were eaſily kept clean, and turned out a good crop. 
They were ſucceeded by oats, which produced more than nine 
bolls per acre, and have been followed by another crop of 
oats to all nee as good, but they are not yet threſhed. 

Another 
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* neee nas; eee Wespe 
vious operations in a manner fimilar to that above deſcribed, 
produced a crop of potatoes and another of wheat, both 
of them bad, although the potatoes were well dunged. I 
have ſince had two crops —̃ 
2 however, not yet threſned i 
The third Ale ben men fo = e te 
different. I ploughed it once, and ſuffered it to lye in that ſtate 
till the ſucceeding year, and then, after breaking and plough- 
ing, I ſowed it with oats and got a tolerable crop; I then 
limed and ſowed with oats, and reaped more than fix bolls per 
| nero. — er eee RrInn Warr Ee | 
— — — and in the autumn 
and winter, I continued to remove ſtones, to make drains, to 
level hilllocks, and to fill up hollows, by carting earth into 
| them. muh /aoeg pw ng "mY 
tanding which, putting a fair value on the 
Aves — adpind, (eintefrondibe aides er 
the flones employed in filling drains in theſe fields, from which I 
gathered them, ) and giving creditfor the crops I havereaped, 1 
do not exceed the truth, when I ſay the 25 acres-are not in 
my debt. But as I have been offered a rent of more than 
208. per acre for a leaſe of 19 years, I conſider myſelf as 
being actually a very great gainer by this ſpeculation, becauſe 
that rent alone is at leaſt equivalent to a gain of Tay: for 
. geen» ap 


ther of my neighbours, and at prefent have much leſs to 
ſhow in point of return than Mr Dudgeon; but then my 
ground is more effectually cleared of ſtones, and, comparative- 
ly ſpeaking, in reſpect to what it was, is — — than 
either his or Mr Chriſtie's, and I have reaſon to hope 
that my future crops will er e 2 een 19 
EXPENCE. 2 
IT̃5hbe remainder of the common, excepting about half an 
acre of Mr Chriſtie's part, is improved alſo, and was done by 
the late Dr Kirkland, in a manner equally ſpirited, and as 
completely 


It is true, I have —p— — INE 
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completly a tat by Mr Dudgeon and not leſt profitably to 
himſelf 

Upon the whole, 2 abe of. Suge 
moor is an incident of conſiderable importance in the agri- 
cultural annals of the pariſh of Ratho. A common contain- 
ing 80 acres of unproductive land, which for ages was conſi- 
dered as not worth cultivation, though lying within fix miles 
| of the capital of Scotland, and within five miles of lime, has 
been improved in the courſe of 15 years ſo as to repay the 
expence of improvement; producing crops, of 12 bolls of 
wheat, 1 0 bolls of oats per acre; and every part of this moor 

—— men eee 
4 TroOdnce ve-mentioned wheat and oats. * 
Whether ſpeculations of this kind are beneficial or hurt- 
ful to the undertaker; there can be no doubt that they are 
of advantage to the publick. In this inſtance, 80 acres are 
added to the national ſtock of arable land, capable of yield- 
ing food for an increaſed population of men, conſtant 
employment is provided for as many perſons as are requiſite 


neceſſary for the cultivators, and their labouring cattle, in- 
creaſes the fund of proviſions neceſſary for maintaining the in- 
habiꝛants of Britain who are employed in manufactures. In 
this point of view, therefore, the improvement of waſte and 
unproductive land is an object of the higheſt national import- 
ance, and well . the attention — of the 
Legiflature. 
—  - — uin . holds forth advanidges 
_ eafier to be obtained. It ſhows, that the cultivation of 
Waſte land is highly beneficial to the tenant; as well as to 
the proprietor. - Mr Chriſtie's mode of improvement ſhows 
what may be done in a courſe of years, at little expence. Mr 
Dudgeon's mode ſhews the very great advantage which a te- 
| nant may derive, in a ſborter period, from the judicious and 
ſpirited application of money ; what Mr Reid has executed 
demonſtrates the benefit of experience. And my fucceſs may 
ſerve to ſhew what even an unſkilful proprietor may do towards 
increaſing the value of his eſtate, by improving his unculti- 
vated 


for cultivating thoſe 80 acres; and the ſurplus of food not 
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vated and anproducrive land : and, notwihiatidig his mode 
of i improvement, from want of experience, want of economy, 
impoſition of labourers, or idleneſs of ſervants, may be much 
more expenſive than that of an attentive and judicious tenant, 
Vr the ſpeculation in elf is ſo highly advantageous, that it 
will bear very conſiderable — before it can become a 
loſing adventure. _ - 
From the accompts 1 kept, 1 "LAT made an eſtimate of the 
average expence Per acre, which the improvement of my 
are of Gogar moor has coſt. The expence has, indeed, 
deen very great; but that muſt not be wholly aſcribed to 
miſmanagement ; for any perſon who examines the fituation 
and ſurface of my part, will ſee that it muſt have been more 
difficult to reclaim and render arable, than any other equal 
quantity of the common; 
One of the fields above mentioned was — with ths, : 
—another with lime,—and a ſmall part of the third got neither 
lime nor dung, while the remaining part was dunged. The 


| ſam, therefore, which I ſtate for manure, muſt not be conſi- . 


dered as the exact value of what was laid on any one acre, | 
_ but the average value per acre of what was laid on the 
whole moor. The fame obſervation muſt be extended to the o- 


ther articles mentioned i in the eſtimate ; the expence of! improve 


ing particular acres being more or leſs according to the quan- 


tity of whins and ſtones, and according as more or leſs drain 


ing was neceflary. In reſpect to the returns, theſe alſo are 

rated after the ſame mode, at an average value of the pro- 

duce; but as I have taken care not to under-fate the ex- 
” pence, nor to over-value the returns, no perſon will find him. 
ſelf deceived to his loſs, by engaging in an undertaking of this 
kind, provided the circumſtances of the ſpeculation are in 
any degree ſimilar, and provided the foil and climate of his 
land are no worſe than the foil and climate of Gogar moor, 


pn 
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Eſtimate of the ExrENE and Returns 
— Anending tho Improvement of one acre of hand, 

. in Gocar Moos, 


Being the average of the exprnce and. returs of 5 actes 


lying there : 


Ida. of dies, gathering, and burning e 
whins, of ſpreading the —_— part of the 
expence of the firſt ploughing, | - -_'- L.2 19 © 
Expence of digging ditches and a SS EW 0 
Expence of cleaning the land of ſtones, including 
the expence of thoſe which were gathered, and 
uſed in the drains made through the moor, - 9 19 © 
E xPence of ploughing, harrowing, ſeed and ſow- _ 
ing, cutting, inning, threſhing, &c. for four £ : 
crops of grain, and one of turnips, 7 © SO 00 


(*] 
Expence of manure, = = - - - - 5 8 0 * 1 
We 


Total expended in te courſe of ve years - Ly o 


Four crops of oats, arid one crop of turnips, not 


leſs A including the firaw, than, 61. 128. = 2 0 0 


— 


11 


| Although thaw an never FURY my annual s 


one ſhilling till I improved it, and though I believe it was of 


as little value to the former proprietors ; yet in a calculation 


- made for aſcertaining the profit or loſs attending an attempt 
do render it more valuable, a rent ſhould be ftated, and that 


ſhould be reckoned at the rate which might have been obtain- 


ed for it immediately before the improvement was underta- 


ken. The rent therefore which I charge in the calculation I am 


now to make ſhall be 128. per acre; the reaſons I could give 
for this are ſufficient to ſatisfy you, that 125. was a fair va- 


lue at that time, tho Mr Chriſtie got 42 acres of better land 


at leſs than 58. per acre in the year 17817. The general ac- 


compt therefore of the moor with me, as a tenant, will ftand 


as follows: 


F, arm 
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I am convinced that my neighbours, and thoſe who have 
ebſcrved the progreſs of the improvement, the crops I have 
reaped, and the preſent ſituation of the land, and thoſe who 
are acquainted from experience with the coſt of reclaiming, 
and the crops. produced by ſuch kind of ground, will readi- 
ly allow that I have not under-rated the expence I have been 
at, nor overvalued the crops which I have reaped. In reſ⸗- 
pect to the ſtones, they are, no doubt, of more or leſs value, in 


proportion to the uſe which a proprietor has for them. If he 


wants them for the purpoſe of filling drains in other land, — 
for roads, for incloſures, —or for building, they are really 
worth as much as an equal quantity would coſt him, In the 
preſent inſtance, they are of ſtill more value to me than I have 
reckoned them at, becauſe they are neceffary for the roads, 
drains, and dykes, which I think it for my intereſt to make; 
and becauſe I could not procure an equal quantity from any 
of the neighbouring quarries, for leſs, (including the expence of | 
carriage) than almoſt double the ſum for which I have given 

credit. The rent alſo is greatly below what I have been re- 
peatedly offered for the land, and 25 years purchaſe cannot 
be reckoned too high a price on the ſuppoſition of its being 
| fold; yet at theſe rates, upon an advanced ſtock, which at no 

period amounted to more than L. 10, there is realized in the 

_ courſe of five years a nett profit of L. 30. And it muſt be 
| conſidered at the fame time, that the ſpeculation yas per fectiy 
7 afe in its nature, and that although it was carried on by an 
_ _unfkilful landlord, under almoſt every difadvantage to which 
ſuch an undertaking can be ſubject, yet the reſult has been 
favourable beyond what could have been expected even al- 
moſt under the beſt management. 
If it ſhall be objected to the above ſtatement, that the land- 
lord might have let his land in 199 t without any trouble for 128. 
an acre, and might then have ſold it for L. 15 (25 years pur- 
chaſe of the rent,) I anſwer, that no doubt he might; and I 
allow that the L. 15 might, in the courſe of the five years, have 
yielded him an intereſt amounting to L. 4, making in all 
L. 19; but after deducting this from the L. 30, evidently 
made by the ſpeculation, there remains a difference of L. 11 


gained 
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gained upon a ſtock of L. 10, over and above the legal in- 
tereſt of L. 2 charged in the expence, making in all L. 1 3 
gained in the courſe of five years, or a profit of 130 per cent. 
on a ſtock of L. 10. 

After the above ſtatement, which ſhews, that the improve- 
ment of unproductive or uucultivated land, is highly advan- 
| tageous, even when executed by unſkilful and inexperienced 
_ tenants or landlords ; permit me to ſhew the very great ad- 
vantages derived from ſuch undertakings, when executed by 
judicious and experienced perſons, ſuch as Mr Reid or Mr 
Dodge. In the cafe of their improvement it appears 

that the landlord was repaid the amount of his outlay the 
very firſt year, and immediately let his land for 208. per 
acre ; had he then fold it at 25 years purchaſe, the nett pro- 
fit gained, in the courſe of leſs than twelve months, would 
| have been 500 per cent. on a ſtock not exceeding L.6, em- 
ployed in a ſpeculation which, in my opinion, is perfeclly ſafe 
for thoſe who are fortunately poſſeſſed of ſuch land, and who 
know how to avail themſelves of this kind of property.” 
The tenant, in this inſtance alſo, whoſe knowledge enabled 
him to judge of the value of fuch land, did not heſitate to 
give 208. per acre of rent, nor to employ a capital of perhaps 
L. 12 in its cultivation. In the courſe of two years, his ca- 
pital was re-imburſed with a profit of L.6 at leaſt. In the 
beginning of the third year, and during its courſe, the land 
= colts him in labour, ſeed, and rent, leſs I am ſure, than 31. 
10s. per acre, and before the year expires, he gets into his 
barn-yard a crop worth L. II at leaſt ; here then is a profit 
of more than 200 per cent. gained in leſs than 12 months. 
How his future crops may turn out can only be conjectured, 
but I fee no reaſon to doubt their continuing ro be highly 
lucrative. 

I have, indeed, heard it aſſerted, that when __ 
lands are brought under the plough, they will yield for ſome 
years, crops ſuperior to what can be afterwards obtained from 
them by any management whatever : this may be the caſe ; 
but I am inclined to believe, that reſting them from the 
plou gb for a proper number of years cannot fail to reſtore 


their 
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their primary vigour, or power of producing good crops ; and 
I ſee no reaſon for ſuppoſing that a repetition of labour and 


manure will not again call that power into action with equal 
fuccels. 


In the ſhire of Avr, the advantages of reſting land from 
the plough has been well known for many years ; and I have 
heard, that the late Earl of Eglintoun had the merit of being 
the firſt perſon that introduced it into general practice, by 
reſtraining the tenants on his large eſtates from taking more 
than three crops of grain in ſucceſſion, and then obliging 
them, — tres — ooken 
graſs for fix years. 

Some time ago a farther reſtriction was introduced; inſtead 
of three crops of grain, two only are allowed, and this mode 
ol cultivating the land has been found ſtill more advantageous, 
in fo much, that I have heard it warmly conteſted, who had 
the merit of introducing that reſtriction. It is generally allow- 
ed to lye between Mr Fairlie of Fairlie, and Mr Snodgraſs of 
Cunningbam- bead. But from what I have heard, were the 
dates of the leaſes granted by theſe gentlemen compared to- 


= nn the honour would be allotted to Mr Snodgraſs. 


I have already faid, that I ſee no reaſon for ſuppoſing that 
a repetition of labour and manure will not draw from land 
that has been reſted for ſome years voluntarily, (eſpecially 
after having properly prepared and ſowed with ſuitable 
graſs ſeeds,) as good crops, at leaſt, as it yielded after a reft, 

ROY from the inattention or carleſsneſs of the proprie- 
But be that, however, as it may, one thing is certain; 


7 2 libour of cultivation will toſt lefs ; and a faving in the 


_ expence of cultivation muſt, in ſome degree, if not wholly, 
- compenſate for crops leſs luxuriant. I mean not, however, 
to contradict the aſſertion, becauſe I cannot do it from ex- 
perience, and it would be preſumption to ſet my opinion 
againſt that of men bred to the buſineſs of agriculture. It 
is a queſtion of fact, and the decifion thereof depends upon 
the evidence of actual experiments; whether theſe have ever 
been made with ſufficient accuracy I know not, but I in- 
tend to try whether a liberal outlay upon a field which 
has 
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hus been- cultivated beyond the memory of man, will not be 
rewarded by crops ſuperior to thoſe it is known to hade pro- 
duced, and ſufficient to repay me amply for the extraordi- 
nary expence I muſt incur in making the trial. In ſhort, 
having improved. the unproductive land: which lay in my 
farm, I am now engaged in trying whether a field which. - 

ö I cultivated for eight years at little expence—reaping ſmall 

crops— will not, in conſequence of a more liberal outlay, 
make more than proportional returns. If my hopes be not 
diſappointed, the knowledge of my ſucceſs may encourage 
others alſo to cultivate their farms to more advantage, who. 
would not venture to make fo coſtly an experiment at their. 
own riſque. It may even. be productive of greater benefit, 
by encouraging monied men to employ ſome part of their. 
ſtock in agricultural ſpeculations, which have been hitherto 
avoided, on the generally received opinion, that neither capi- 
tal nor induſtry, though directed by prudence, will inſure ſuc - 
ceſs in agriculture, unleſs the man who-1ndertakes it has been 
bred to the. buſineſs, and can chearfully. us the moſt. ſlaviſh EE 
attention to the minutiz thereof... 
| Before giving the accompt, I promiſed in the firſt part of 
this letter, of the expence and returns of cultivating the field 
abovementioned, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that I engaged 
in farming on a ſmall ſcale, and principally with a view to a- 
muſement; but I was gradually led to extend my undertak- 
ing, and at laſt to. purſue it as a bufineſs that promiſed much 
advantage. But here candour requires me to acknowledge 
that I am fond of agriculture, and would gratify my inclina- 
tion to the employment, even at the expence of ſome loſs. 
| The land which I began to cultivate, and particularly the 
farm which I undertook to improve, was in very bad order; 
and L. laboured under every diſadvantage that could ariſe from 
want of experience, and from want of ability to give that de- 
gree of per ſonal attention which I think neceſſary for carrying 
on improvements to the greateſt advantage. 

In the courſe of fix years, however, I made conſiderable 
meliorations on this farm, and notwithſtanding they were ef- 
fected at much expence, I have not the leaſt reaſon tu reget 

my 
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| tay undertaking, becauſe at the end of * I found 
| that my money had been well employed; as I was then offer- 
ed a rent for the farm, on a leaſe of 19 years, the increaſe of 
which above the original rent would have been a very high 
| Intereſt for all that I had expended on its improvement. But 
having then acquired ſome knowledge reſpecting the expence 
and profit attending the buſineſs of farming, I flattered my- 
ſelf with the hope, that by carrying it on, I ſhould not only 
improve my land ftill farther, but that I ſhould draw back 
the whole of the money the melioration might coſt. In 
| this hope I determined to carry on the buſineſs, together with 
the operations neceſſary for compleating my ſcheme of im- 
provement; and theſe having lately attracted the notice of 
Sin Joan SINCLAIR, I was induced, by his folicitation, to be- 
gin drawing up à very particular account of what I had done 
Wr had 
nr 8. 
1 am too conſcious of my own want of Ell, and ability e- £ 
r good farmer, to imagine that the meaſures I 
have purſued, or may hereafter take in the courſe of my 
practice, have been, or will be ſuch as ſhould be adopted by 
other people in-fimilar fituations. I am already ſenſible of ma- 
ny miſtakes into which I fell, and farmers will, no doubt, 
perceive many more. The account, therefore, which I mean 
ꝛ0 give, ä K infloutiits cepulitngs fob 
ject which they alread „„ 
the iuzormation of thoſe who, in ſimilar to 
. — ͤ —eö«Vnr 
 griculture; and who would be fond of employing ſome part 
of their time alſo in ſuperintending the operations neceſſary 
— that buſineſs, were they not deterred from 
gratifying their inclination by the Proverb, That nE wno 
COUNTS THE COST, WILL NEVER PUT 4 PLOUGH IN THE 
GROUND. To fuch perſons, what follows in this letter, and 
what will be ſtated in the further account I have promiſed, 
is chiefly valuable, as containing a candid relation of the inci- 
dents which occurred, and the miſtakes which I committed, 
while exploring a tract which they with to follew—of the 
K methods 
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1 took to attzin-the end I had in F of the 
; final. lt of my undertaking, W 
_ ” 1785, I began. to improve the farm . 
which contains 140 acres, and is part of a more exten- 
five. purchaſe made by me in 1786. The value of this farm, 
in proportion to the coſt of the whole purchaſe, and to the 
rents of the other farms of which it is compoſed, was about 
IL. 2940, or twenty guineas an acre,— the rent of it was 
L. 84, or 128. per acre, at an average. The different fields 
| in it being of different qualities, I rated the rent of each 
according to its reſpective value, which I aſcertained agree- 
ably to the opinion of ſome intelligent and experienced 
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field in queſtion was fixed at 168. per acre. It is nearly 
ſquare, and contains about 30 Scotch acres ; the ſouth balf is 
almoſt level, the other declines to the north; the field was 
incloſed, but the fences were far from ſufficient. The ſoil 
is thus deſcribed by a Gentleman who e „ 
queſt of Sir Jon ANL - 
« The foitof. this eld. contains but a-very; all portion of 
te putrid ſubſtances, and no.calcarious matter but what is ad- 
— wg When dry, it is of a dun colour, but when 
« burnt in the fire, becomes red, and is eaſily friable between 
ee the fingers. It takes a fine mould if ploughed when mo- 
« derately wet, and contains a confiderable proportion of iron, 
© which, when the foil is burnt, is attracted by the magnet; 
ee but there is no indication that the iron is accompanied with 
. any falt or acid. The foil is of that kind which is ufually de- 
* nominated a ſoft fandy loam, and is commonly termed by 


c farmers, a hungry, greedy ſoil, that requires a great deal of 


« fat dung. It appeared, upon examination, to contain about 
c two-thirds of a fine fand, the reft being moſtly of a clayey, 
© or muddy texture, tenacious ef water, and much reſembling 
the ſpongy mud that prevails-in ſome coal diſtricts, and oc- 
{© caſtons ſo much trouble in finking coal-pits, &. Soil of a 
_ © ſimilar nature in the immediate neighbourhood naturally 
“ produces whins or furze in great abundanee and luxurian- 
cy; which circumſtance is a ſtrong preſumptive proof that 
© there is an abſence of all hurtful acids, 
6&6 The 


| 
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The ſubſoil conſiſts of a mixture of thoſe ſubſtances of 
& which the ſojl is compoſed, but not fo minutely mixed. It 
is confiderably hard and compact, but not fo greatly as to re- 
n fiſt the plough, or to be altogether impervious to water; 
« circumſtances highly favourable to many improvements in 
« agriculture. The iron appears in blotches, and ſtreaks of an 
* ochrous colour, but is not found to be hurtful to vegeta- 
« tion. The foit upon ſuch an under ſtratum may, by the 
t plough, be rendered 3 mw for wy of the opera- 
* tions of agriculture.” 
| It is uſo thus deſcribed by an experienced fariner. | 
The field named the Middle Lochſide, conſiſts of clay 
a and fand; it has ſuch a quantity of clay in its compoſition 


« heſive as to render, it unfit for producing graſs, even paſture 


( oraſs; but like all land that ig nit of great depth, k partakes 
© of the nature and quality of its bottom, which i is, n 


& ſpeaking, a hard Till impervious to water. 


as makes it preper for wheat, but is not fo ftrong or ad- By, 


There is, however, a chain length, or more, along the OO 


I „ Pot of the feld, which has a ſandy abſorbent dottom, the 
. ſurface of which may not improperly be termed a loam; this 
« extends about two-thirds of the breadth of the field from 
4 the weſt fide. The bottom of the other ſide is a blue Till... 
| « The remainder of the field has for its bottom a mixture of 
6 yellow and grey Till? 
| The field lies about eight miles wal from Edinburgh, and 
four diſtant from lime, which, including the carriage and ex- 
pence of ſpreading on the land, coſts about rs. per boll of 
ſhcked lime.—Manure brought from Edinburgh I reckon 
at 58. the cart load, of 27 cubical feet,—and J charge ta 
the land the ſame price for dung made on the farm. 
In 1786, one half of this field had been in oats, the other 
half in wheat. I began with croſs-ployghing the ridges : 86 
carts of dung were laid on the part which was in oats, and 
after a fecond ploughing, the field was ſown with barley 
and graſs ſeeds, (white, red, and yellow clover, with rye 
graſs.) A crop of hay was cut in each of the two ſucceed- 
ing years; the four following years the field was paſture, 
(P 2) and 
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and the eighth year it was once nembed and then field, during the eight years were exactly as s ſtated ; in 
fowed with oats. The 8 and returns of the the following — of the accompt I rept : — 


Mwprs Lochsipr one Atre. SDS Ca. 
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By the above, it appears that the produce, in a courſe = . 
eight years, repaid the expence of labour, manure, and feed, 
together with the rent, and a compenſation for the ſtock em- 
ployed ; and as the whole of the money advanced in that pe- 
riod did not amount to L. 16, or forty ſhillings a year, the 
compenſation of 71. 19s. 8d. nearly twenty ſhillings per an- 
num, was a very handſome profit, and to many will appear 
much greater than could have been expected. To ſuch it may 
occur that the rent of the field, (16s. per acre,) is rated too 
low, — that the value I put on the paſture is too high, or that 
I have charged the labour at leſs than it really coſt. To the 
firſt obſervation I reply, that the rent was fixed, (as above- 
mentioned, ) by experienced and intelligent farmers, in pro- 
portion to the whole rent I could have obtained for the farm, 
and to the reſpective qualities of the different fields; and 
that rent, (L. 84) was not wy thought high at the time I 
took the farm into my own management, but the character 
of the land was ſo bad, that my undertaking to improve it 
was ridiculed, as an attempt that muſt not only prove abor- 
tive, but highly prejudicial to my intereſt. Nay, after I had 
actually effected conſiderable meliorations, and was offered a 
rent for a leaſe of 19 years, that would have yielded a high. 
intereſt for the money I had expended, the general opinion 
of the neighhoprhood was, that no tenant could afford te 
pay that rent during the currency of the leaſe, and that, after 
a few crops, the land would be thrown into my hands in as 
dad order as ever, © Becauſe it was a poor hungry ſoil, which 
would eat out all the dung that could be laid upon it, 
without yielding adequate crops in return.” But the queſ- 
tion in the preſent caſe ought nat to be, Ii the field at a high 
or a low rent? but, 1s the. rent charged to the field a fair 
rent in proportion to the higheſt rent I could have obtained 
for the farm at the time I began to improve it? And to this 
queſtion I anſwer in the affirmative. 
Il I am alſo aware of the objection that may be ſtated againſt 
the probability of a field which had ſo little done for it in the 
way of manure, becoming, in ſo ſhort a time, worth more 
than double the rent in paſture. The fact however was, that 


-_ 
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part of the geld had ſome preparation for the wheat crop 
that preceded my barley ; the other part on which oats had 
grown got the whole dung that I charged to the field, and 
the foil itſelf is favourable to graſs. But this is not all that 
can be faid in ſupport of the valuation of the paſture ; I was 
offered 255. per acre by graziers, but wanting it for my own 
horſes and cattle, I judged that if it was worth 25s. to a gra - 
Zier, it muſt he worth 3os. to myſelf; and as I kept an ac- 
mf 


more than 40 8. to me. 
In reſpect to the prices I hive chapgad for vilooghing and 
harrowing, they are ſtated agreeably to a calculation I made 
ee hagen apy epgrtalogs; cok; fnwie candbbac] ale youre 
experience, I find, that theſe prices are more than the intrinſic 
value of ſuch work: as to the other articles of labour I char- 
ged them at what they actually coſt. But as I do not give 
the above accompt to ſhew the profit attending the buſineſs 
of farming, but merely to eſtabliſh what the expence and 
produce of the field were in the mode of cultivation practi- 
ſed during theſe eight years, that it may he compared with 
the expence and produce of the ſame field, under another 
mode of management, I have no objection to ſtate the ex- 
pences higher, and to give no more credit for the paſture 
than the rent I was offered for it. Suppoſe, therefore, that 
the ploughing, &c. had coſt me 15s. per acrez—ſuppoſe alfo, 


tat the expence of reaping, &c. had amounted to 258. per 
acre, which is 60 per cent. than it really coft me, (and 


_— Ee tree. - Dw—— 


which is 25 per cent. more than Mr Johnſton of Hillhouſe found 
it coſt him, even this laſt year when wages and provifions were 


uncammonly bigh, — was more than 50 per 


cent. greater than mine ,—ſuppoſe alſo that 25 per cent. is 
added to the ſum, which the other articles of labour charged 
to the field actually coſt, and at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the 
paſture which I valucd at 30 8. is reckoned worth leſs to me 
than to a grazier, to the full extent of all the grazier's pro- 

fit, the accompt, on theſe ſuppoſitions, will ſtand thus : 
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for which I had uſe in the adjoining field, where I was buitd- 
Inga ſunk fence. I ſummer-fallowed, and, in the courſe of that 
operation, carried earth from the head and fide regs to fill 
up hollows in the field, that were very hurtful to the crops, 
by retaining water. I cleaned and deepened the ditch, on 
the ſouth fide, and by that means gave another courſe to the 
water of the adjacent ground, which before that time over- 
flowed and made its way through the middle of the field. 
IC pread over the field about two thouſand cubical yards f 
compoſt, made of lime, and earth from the head rigs. This 
compoſt had lain for a confiderable time, but had been only 
once turned. The quantity of lime in the compoſt amount- 
ed to about 900 bolls ; the head rigs, that were bared by 
taking earth from them to make the compoſt, had freſh 
me laid over them; and the hollows in the geld, that were 
| filled up with poor ſoil, had a quantity of Time, beſides the 
8 com̃poſt, ſo that the field got in all about roo bolls to the 
acre; to this was added ſtable and byre dung carried to the 
| field, and mixed together, which having lain ſome time, was 
turned, ſo that it was well rotted when laid on the land; 
five or fix rigs were dunged with Edinburgh ſtreet dung ; 
the field, excepting the head rigs, was ſowed on the 4th day 
of Nov. with one boll, (or 4 Wincheſter buſhels,) of. wheat, 
per acre, which was wetted with (ſtale) horſe urine, and then 
fprinkled with lime to dry it; the appearance of the wheat 
at this time, excepting in theſe places where there i is much 
forced earth, is not amiſs. The following is an account of 
what the above eee coſt: 
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122 APPENDIX 
Thus have I given an account of the expence and returns 
attending the cultivation of the field mentioned in the firſt 
part” of my letter together with the expence incurrłd in 
the courſe, of laſt year, by my attempt to cultivate the ſame 
field in (I hope) a better, tho a more coſtly manner. The 
reſult of this attempt, however, cannot be given till ſuch 
time as the crops, which the field may produce, ſhall put it 
in my power to aſcertain what that reſult may be. While 1 
was carrying on theſe operations, I called the attention of my 
neighbours to what I'did. They allow, that the improve- 
ment I have made is very conſiderable ;. but ſome of them 


ſeem to queſtion whether it will be beneficial to me even as pro- 


prietor of the land j— and maintain, that ſuch i improvements 
would be ruinous to a tenant. I àm of a different opinion, 
thinking that a tenant, even on 2 19 years leaſe, may do all 
that I have done with advantage to himſelf; and with regard 
to the proprietor, aſſerting with confidence that the im- 
provement will be highly advantageous. The queſtion is 
now fairly at iſſue, but it will require ſeveral years to deter- 
mine on the juſtneſs of our reſpective op'nions. In the mean- 
While, I offer the experiment to public obſervation, as of 
conſequence, in ſo far as the reſult may ſerve, either to de- 
ter men in my ſituation from 2 engaging in the buſineſs of agri- 
culture, or "aw encouraging them to V and ** = 


on. „ a 5 
The followin g calculation will PRE the r expence 
I muſt incur by cultivating the field in the manner therein 
ſtated ; and will alſo ſhew what the leaſt value of the crops 
produced mult be, in order to reimburſe, in the courſe of four 
years, the whole: of my expenditure. Ino doubt expet to be 
overpaid by four crops ; but ſuppoſing it ſhould require fix, I 
{ball hope that the advantage ariſing to me, (even in the 
character of a Tenant on a 19 years leaſe,) from the ſucceed- 
ing crops, will greatly exceed what I could make by continu- 
ing to cultivate the field in the way above ftated. But in the 
character of Proprietor, the acquiſition of arable ſurface, by 
the removal of ſtones, &c. (not leſs than 3-fourths of an acre 
in the field,) is ample compenſation for the uſe of the ſtock 
I employed in making the improvement. 
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APPENDIX. 
I have only further to obſerve, that thoſe who, without 
experience, may hereafter follow the tract which I have pur- 
ſued, will have many advantages over me, in conſequence of 
the meaſures now taken under the authority of Parliament, 
to collect and to diffuſe the knowledge of the beſt methods of 
huſbandry, and thus to throw light on a r of the great- 
eſt national importance. 

Before I conclude, the ardour 1 feel in thi buſineſs of far- 
ming will, I hope, plead my apology for embracing this op- 
portunity to offer my humble tribute of applauſe to thoſe 
truly patriotic Perſons, who have been inſtrumental in efta- 
| bliſhing the Board of A griculture ; an inſtitution which muſt 
e of invaluable advantage to Great Britain, and will re- 
Hect immortal honour on the Members of Parliament who 
ſupported, the Miniger who accompliſhed, and the Sove- 
reign who patronized it; and, in particular, on the Indivi- 
dual who planned and brought forward an undertaking f ſo 
uſeful and public ſpirited, and who now dedicates ſo much of 
his time to carry the deſign of it into effect. The appoint- 
ment of the Board, indeed, is a meaſure, of which the bene- 
fit will remain, when the politics of the day are buried in 
oblivion. It well entitles the promoters of it to the appel- 
| lation of the True Friends of therr Country, and will ren- 
der their names more illuſtrious in the remembrance, and 


134 


reſpected in the gratitude, of future ages, than the moſt 


ſplendid tranſactions on which popular applauſe too frequent 
* e a miſtaken and, ee en | 


IE Tam, 
R IT sin, 


* 2 


FA © Your . obedient ſervant, 
18th Jun. 1250 ; 


Tons Macxxichr. 


To Mr GEeoRGE ROBERTSON, Granten. 


The following Communication, from Mr Dupcxox et Gogar 
Bank, reſpe ing an Improvement made on a piece of Waſte 
=. Land of 10 Scotch acres in extent, is alſo highly deſerving 
e notice; eſpecially now, that the Improvement of Waſte 


Lands in general, over the 3 bas become an odject of 43 
Ny national attention, 25 


„ o fate N ® T worth one e hlling the acre © of rent 
yearly. „ i £ 


- tio 9 ene Cleared of a wich which it was incum- 
| bered, by the proprietor ; followed by a crop of oats, which 

produced more than the expence previouſly occaſioned; then 

lime to the value of L. 20 was laid upon it, when it was let 
at the rent of 20s. the acre. 

It was next ſummer fallowed by me, dunged and drained, 
to the amount of L. " of EXPENCE more, 1 ſeed and 
labour. 

Effect. The firſt crop was wheat, which produced to the 
extent of 121 bolls, (about 38 buſhels the Engliſh acre,) 
which was ſold at different times, and at various prices, for 

L. 153 in all, beſides the ſtraw, which was fully worth the ex- 
pence of reaping, threſhing, &c. Next year, (1795, ) it was 
ſown with oats, but theſe not yet being threſhed, I cannot 
| ſtate preciſely what may be the return; but the crop has the 
appearance of being 10 bolls the acre, (about 474 buſhels the 
acre Engliſh.) Further, I am now offered 3os. the acre for 


this field, from a reſpectable tenant, on a leaſe. 
Gogar Bank, 13 Jan. 1796. 
NoTHixG 


4 
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| NoTninG accords better than this example with my on 
ideas, on the ſubject of agricultural exertion, that it is from 
waſte lands, and lands not hitherto completely cultivated, 
that the greateſt profit can be made, when once they are 
brought in to proper order, rather than from lands already 
in a ſtate of fertility. This ariſes, not merely from the rent 
in ſuch ſituations being at a low rate, which is of itſelf an im- 
portant circumſtance, but from this alſo, that all new lands re- 
cently brought into cyltivation, give more lucrative returns 
for ſeyeral years at the firſt, than can be had from fimilar ſoils 
that have long been under the operation of the plough. 
I ᷑ bere are, no doubt, many ſach plots of unproductive 
ground yet remaining in the lower parts of this county, that 
might in like manner be rendered highly valuable, but I queſ- 


tion much whether the greater part of the extenſive waſte 


lands in the mooriſh parts of Mid-Lothian, (taken notice of 
in Chap. XI.) is ſaſceptible of ſuch melior ation, as it not on- 
ly conſiſts of a thin and wet foil, but is „ to the blaſt 
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OBSERVATIONS 


UPON THE 


ae Huſbandry araviifed ; in 
tßbat Diftri® ff M id-Lothian | ted wy Miles * 
"Jun Dalkeith, 1795- | | 


3 * Rozear mann, Efe of Chr ire. 


ABOUT wenty-five years ago, which was the time 
A when the writer of this was firſt acquainted with this 
part of the country, the land in tillage was under wretched 
management indeed, poſſeſſed by a ſet of tenants equally ob- 
ftinate, ignorant, and poor, who (with a very few exceptions,) 
thought that it was neceſſary to plough and ſow with corn 
as much of their land as poſfible, without being able to cal- 
culate, either the expence that it coſt, or the n — ; 
which they reaped. 
The tenants in former daysuſed to lay all their a upon the 
land neareſt to the farm houſes, upon which they ſowed bar- 
ley, and this was called the infield of the farm; upon which 
they uſed likewiſe to ſow oats and peaſe in certain proportions, 
without any fallow, and without any regard to ſowing oats 


— after barley, or barley after oats; or in other words, taking 


white crops in ſucceſſion, which is always bad management. 
But if the management of their infield in theſe times was 
bad, that of their outfield was worſe. This part of the coun- 
try abounds with coal and limeſtone, and as the old tenants 
uſed to work the limeſtone, and burn lime with their own 
ſervants, 


| 

| 
B 
| | 
| 

| 
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ſervants, they hadit in abundance, and at a moderate rate. This 
was too great a temptation to be reſiſted; they ploughed and 
bmed all their outfield lands, had great crops of oats at firſt ; 
but as they -had no mercy as to the continuation of crops, 
they ruined their laud moſt completely. I knew one inftatice 
where a tenant limed a piece of land, and tock eleven crops 
in ſucceſſion of oats, without any manure, except the firſt 


ming; and what is wonderful; ſeven of the eleven crops 
| were pretty good; but after this groſs abuſe, the land was re- 


duced to bear nothing, except ſome ſtalks of wild ſorrel, 


| which is the natural Production of land 3 after 


imi 


All lhadionds ſhould reſtrict their tenants from taking tc too 


many crops after lime; without dunging their land, or laying 
Nm to graſs. Some general clauſes of management, (where 
the nature of the land or farm will admit of it) ſhould like- 
viſe be inſerted in all leaſes, ſuch as, That the tenant ſhall 


have a certain proportion of his arable land always in grafs, 


which land ſhall be ſown off with good and ſufficient graſs 
ſeeds, with barley after a ſummer- fallow or a turnip crop.; 


and at the end of a leaſe, the outgoing tenant ſhould be o- 
bliged to leave all the dung and ſtraw upon the farm to the 


I fucceeding tenant ; this is called /tee!} bow. 


In former days they uſed to plough their land hls a hogs 


clumſy plough, drawn by ſix or eight oxen, or two horſes 


and four oxen. This was a very abſurd machine for giving 


5 the ſeed furrow in light land to barley, and by being ſo long 
2 draught where the land was wet, did infinite miſchief to 
the head lands, by 3 oy them fo * 3 


turning. | 
A very different ſyſtem < huſbandry prevails now in 


this part of the county, which may, in a great meaſure, be 

aſcribed to the introduction of late years, of ſome very in- 
Auſtrious farmers, who are ſetting a moſt laudable example 
do their neighbours, both of | induſtry and judgment in the 


management of their lands; and it is from this ſort of ex- 
ample that the country is likely to derive moſt benefit; and 
i is this fort of example that the ignorant are moſt likely to 

follow, 


Irn Re 
follow, for the old-faſhioned. tenants pay no fort. of attention 
to any precept or example tet them by a landlord, 28 i is an 
| old obſervation with them, That the lairds have. no Fent to 
pay, therefore may do what they pleaſe. A e St peu 

_ Many, of cur farmers, in this part of the country, den 
and-clean their land incomparably y $67 and raiſe turnips and 
lovers, upon a very large ſcale; they likewiſe raife 2 great 
many potatoes, which althou gh . 2 miuch more ſevere cr 5 


Woe. the |] and "than | turnips, Ras | LES: relief to to 
s of People, me, corn was = 2 ; Dae are 


A hoed, = they have now 1 T Ry lk the RA Foot. 
plough drawn by two horſes. Xl it the foot-plough, in 
oppoſition to the whetplough,, fo much uſed in England. Ls 
"The ty two-horſe plough, tho only of late years LO in- 
to general uſe among the farmers of this county, was Perfect. 
iy known and made good uſe. of, in one patt of this country 60 
a ago. About that time, or rather before that time, a 
fon of the name of Dawtrie came from the' fouth, and took 
up his relidenee i in the vill of. Ford. Nobody Enew what 
he was, or where he e £22 but being a very in C 
man, the gentlenien of. the neighbourhood were fond of his 
eompany, and ſhewed bim much attention. He remained 
ſometime in this country, and on his return to the ſouth, he 
wrote a long letter to a gentleman who had been very civil to 
him in this country, giving him an account of the ſyſtem of 
| huſbandry which was followed in that part of England where 
| be reſided, and recommending the two-horſe plough—— 


The rotation of crops were'as follows = 


Erft year.—Turnips with dung ſowed indrills and. N 
Second year. Barley ſowed with red Slover,, and a buſhel 
df rye graſs to the Engliſh acre. 3 
T hird year. Hay, or cut green. g 
Fourth year.—Oats ; ; after which, return to tornips with dung 
a8 abore. ry G47, R | A better 


f 150 A N 51K 


of it hümſelf, but gave 


light plough wa at Dalkeith, with proper harnefs for the 
pened à great fall of ſnow; which ſeemed to threaten to keep 
new experiment, and accordingly, to the aftoniſhment of all 


the neighbours, who concluded him very mad indeed, he 
put is plough i in order, and ſet to work to plotigh'the ſhow, 


broke to the buſineſs and that mode of ploughing, and 
that rotation of | crops was followed at Middletoti for many 
Fears, Without any of the neighbours ny to imitate 


of the improvements on land, an inſtance of which 1 have 
heard many years ago. 


m the brecd of horſes and bl ack cattle. 


A better ſyſtem or rotation of © crops can hardly be deviſed, 


| either Cor Keeping the land in n in good de; or inſuring good 
crops of © every thing ; the crop. of ow after DO, m _ 
gen never fails in this country. "Ir 0 


"The honeſt | gentleman to whom this letter wis "wrote; not 
Roving a any torn for agriculthre, did not know the value of the 
communication which was given him, therefore made no uſe 
the letter to 2 worthy neighbour in 
the pariſh 7 Borthwick. This gentleman was much taken 
with the ff ſtem as laid down in the letter from England, and 


| teſolved to give it a fair trial, upon a ſmall farm then in his 
own poſleſſion. © Fortunately at that time, he Had very ac. 
tive plou hman, who, contrary to the ſpirit of moſt © 

country, N was fond of improyements, and of trying 


is man, by his maſter's order, got a "new 


experiments. 


two-horſe plough, when, as ill luck would have it, there hap- 


the plough 2 long time pn] the ground. However, the 
ploughman 1 was determined not to be baulked in trying this 


which, as the land was level, he did with great ſucceſs, and 
the time, the ſnow went off, his horſes were thoroughly 


the exarnple. 3 
But in 


oſe days, e even 6 this W were very n 


| There were two 3 clubs eſtabliſhed near ſixty 
years ago, the one met at Ormiſton, and the other at Borth- 


wick. Theſe were attended by the moſt eminent gentlemen of 


the country, among others by a baronet, well known for his 
public ſpirit, and for the improvements he- made at that time 


Thi 


of 
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This gentleman had raiſed a few turnips at that time, and 
vas feeding ſome beaſts with ther in a lade. A nn 
This he. communicated to one of theſe cas, 3s 2 great 
improvement that he was, introducing, but ſuch, was, the ig: 
norance in theſe days of the value of turnips, that he Was 
univerſally. ſcouted, as trying, 2. chimeri ak project; and one 
gentleman obſerved, that he might, as well expect we fed 
man upon phyſics 28 to make an qx fat upon turnips. . 
Times are now changed, turnips ene nad oak 
ele ed in this-conmeys indeed. you wilt, ſee ſmall 
_p-[[cfong of a few acres, here the. fourth parts ĩn turni 
It has already been.obſerved, that the clovers, both 
and white, and rye: graſs, have been long ago ins in· 
to- he puntry and ere now ſown and cultjrated in the 1 bigh 
parts of this diſtrict. This is a very great improvement 
where the hay n conſumed upon 
| — — A J 1 wh 
f hay annwally. This b d „ 
practice has crept in among ſome of our ignorant farmers 
that en . — ares eee — ky 


. will Poa wr —— „ 75 1 


2* 


1 kept in good order, (which is equally the advantage of 
landlord and tenant,) ought to guard again this practice by 
2 ſimilar anxious clauſe in his leaſes, to that whi be dic- 
ffn * bent ming4. by ove <ropping 
after lime. Fas dovig 0 101 won 
In oppoſition to this bad prafiice of hurting. land by boy 
crops, the writer of theſe pages adopted a very different plan, 
which was, after ſowing off his land with a proper mixture 
of good and ſufficient graſs ſeeds, he took no hay crop at 
all, but paſtured the firſt W ſoon found to be 
3 A 


A landlord who wiſhes to ſee his tenants: thrive, and his b 
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2 capital improvement, and woche of bur oſt induftrious 
farmers now follow the fame This was Hrſt tried 
many years ago in the pariſh'of Temple, and” has fince been 
continued with great Ace . to 2  confiderable mn in 
Th wirtufe af prifs dss Here the land wasto be p 
4 Rüred the firſt year, was as follows : Six pound 
pounds of white, three pounds of yellow monte n ves 
z6unds of rid-grafs, and one buſkel of good and clean rye 
_graks re Where the land was intet ded for 
a hay crep, c. it is recommended to ſow twelve ov fourteen 
ef red clever, withi one buſhel of rye"grafs,”6 each 
acre; and in ſowing of grafs ſeeds, the tlovers thay be'care- 
fully mixes with the rf bag, d in fe agether ou 
+ n: + $4 Ws (- 1 3 KT teig ot; ahem 
The climate of this part of the cbumy is e r 
 Eovrſe, the er bf XK˙*—«w a7 


— 


corni and to take care that” White he does fo ſhall de in good 
. both rich arid ele, and to ſow his grain as early as 
the ſeaſon ilk admit of, and with the carlicft kind of feed. 
| i this part of the county, it isvery difficult and expen- 
ſive to . to purchaſe, therefore a farmer ſhould con- 
ſume both bay and ſtraw, upon his firm. This will 


make wine, and by having a go« 500 1 magazine of hay always 


upon hand, he will enſure the ſafety of his ſheep in great 
| falls of ſnow z but if a tempting great price ſhould be offer- 
ed for part of his bay, and if he ſells any, he ſhould certain- | 
in be bound to mike a return to his land, by br. — 
tain quantity of dung {colt what it will) for every hundred 
ones of Hay Told off the farm; but at all events, he mould 

never fell ſo much a as to 0 of = P's — of a 
' ſevere winter. an "TP CARS £ * 

Thbis diſtrict, e three nee c 
Temple, and Borthwick, produces A good deal of grain under 
good management, and 'moderate cropping z but the greateſt 


9 is particularly — to produce ch and feed- 
ing 
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ing paſture in great abundance. There were grazed” * fed 
off for the butcher laſt year, in the pariſhes of Temple and 
| Borthwick, - 2416 flicep, and theſe ifi inclofures a. : Be. 
ades this, there were fed with tutnips, 486 wedders in*the 
three pariſhes above mentioned, and 152 bullocks wer fold 
to the butcher from turnips, belides' 413 capital bullocks 
_ grazed and fold" fut from graſs to the butcher. From this 
calculation; which it 4s. believed © is very accurate, it appears, 
chat from this finall tract of this county, there were fold far 
to the butcher laſt year, 2896 ſheep, as alſo 565. fat bul- 
locks. Alz this ſtock is independent of what was ſold from 

the unincloſed part of this diſtrict, which would” be very 
Sifficul to aſcertain, altho? it muſt be to a great amount. ot 
The high grounds and bills in this part of the country are 
| e paſtures with: flocks of ſheep of 2 ſmall hardy fort; 
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1 patty incaſt or culled ewes to che grazier ; and 2 great ma- 
ny hogs are ſold from this country, both to go to England, 


and at Linton market to go to the Highlands, from whence 
| 2 are ſent back to the low country at four or five years old. 
Much has been faid of late, as to the improvement of f ſheep 


i this country. The writer of this would beg leave to re- 


* =y to bs extreniely cautious of raſhly making any material 
alteration in their ſtock. He would rather beg leave to ſug- 


geſt to them, to begin with making the moſt of the ſheep 


they are already in pofſeffion of, as he is convinced, that by 


proper attention, much more may be made out in that way 
chan people are aware of. Let them lay their land lighter, 
and not overſtock their paſtures, as is commonly the caſe; 
keep beaſts and horſes as much ſeparate from the breeding 
ſtock of ſheep as poffible. The ſheep that are turned off 


to get fat, may be paſtured with ſafety, both with beaſts and 
| horſes: The greateſt attention ſhould be beſtowed in chuſing 
the lambs that are to be kept for ſtock. Take care to keep 


the beſt, ſtrongeſt, and handſomeſt of the ewe lambs, and let 


not a good price offered them by a butcher tempt 1 thein to 


ſell them. In keeping rams for their fleck, it is recommend- 


ed 


dhe produce of theſe is partly fold in lambs to the butcher ; 


xeep farmers in the high part of this c coun- 


AA jeep a much. greater number, of tup.awby beg Ag 


for ſmearin 8. 
J from what he has aid, that he is entirely ayerſ 
mers in the high part of this country, trying to croſs their 


kingdom. He only adviſes, them n it 
- they are certain of ſuct es. 


ed, 2 different fort of ſheep way be introduced with perfect > 


1 ley; who, after very long experience, and having tried all the 
different ſorts of ſheep in the kingdom, found that kind to 
be the moſt uſeful, and moſt inclined to get fat of any other, 

and of .courſe moſt likely to pay-beſt to che breeder. | 


 carcale, which is the great object to be wiſhed. for in ſtock, 


for combing, but it is not for cloathing. However, though 


fect in quality, and their carcaſe is ſuperior to every other 


4 
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ut dane, et Teaſt, Hill, they are. Dingopts, Nen tl . 
will be a much better judge of their ſhape and form, and, af 


courſe 8 able to ſeleſt the beſt, 40, put to his eves.tq 
beoed from... un rede tod rn owt 


It 16 h A the greateſt conſequence to a ſtock of 
ſheep fo have: their hogs Kept well in winten ; 2 few turnips 
is well beſtowed art foo wg advan tout 


21. Fancy 
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r n he hs r . country Gould. be 
| to uſe more. anne 


N | WR 
to the. fare 


The writer, of this begs that it wen not be | 


preſent ſtocks with others brought from, werder part of the | 


: * 8 
2 5 
. 
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6.3.3 Die - 


In „the low parts of this country, where ins . Tail. 


ſueceſs. The kind that; the, writer of this would recom - 


wend, is the Leiceſterſhire breed of ſheep, which has been ſo 


much improved by t the late eminent Mr Bakewell, of Dith- 


Mr Bakewell's ſheep are moſt rematkable for their good 


7 breeder. They produce a long. wool very proper 


their wool is not worth ſo much per pound as the ſhort | 
cloathing wool, yet they amply make up by quantity the de- 


ſheep they can be compared with: whereas the ſhort fine 
wooled ſheep have almoſt univerſally a flat rib and a nar- 


row back, and produce a ven ſmall quantity of wool. 


* - Sheep 
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ect ct clcbtes the mot 
frequent of which is the fab, for the cure of which the 
following reveipt is recom N axe two quarts of 
tobacco-juice, and mix it with” half an Engliſh gill of the 
ſpirit of turpentine ; let the thep herd take the | ee affecged 
with the ſcab, and divide the > = orer the parts affected, 
and let him rub this mixture into the ſkin of the ſheep; mak- 


each time, and the diſeaſe muſt be very n ae, * 
it is not perfe&tly recovered. 


It is chiefly owing to the 


ereiſed upon at firſt, and till they, attain that degree of ſaga- 


An attentive ind induſtrious farmer deferves evi 


7 
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ing uſe of his nails to ſerateh it in. Let this dreffing be re- 
peated thrice, at the interval of three or four days betwixt 


this diſorder ever comes to any great height it © We 


Every attentive and induſtrious firmer will find it much for 
bis intereſt to go frequently through his ſtock, and ſee that 
the ſhepherd does his duty. A very bad pradtice;prevails a- 
mong ſome ſhepherds, which is, breeding dogs for fale, This 
ſhould be expreſsly prohibited; _ 85 in breaking a young ſhep- 
herd's dog, he will do much miſchief to the flocks he is ex- 


ein for-which ſome of that ſpecies of dogs are ſo remarkable. 


couragement and indulgence that a landlord can beſtow ; as 
nn and * of land, e a contrary vs treatment. | 
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The following Errata have occurred in ſome of the Copies. 


Page Line 

45, 20, for Wee 

47, 20, only where, beſides 

81, 2, a new fence anew, a fence 
87, 19, aſter the lat before the laſt 

116, 16, even in gardens, in gardens, even 


read ſpecious 
only, where beſides 


Albi my 144, the marginal notes + | are miſplaced, the 
one for the other, 
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